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CHAPTER I. 



On the first day of May, 1839, the author and thirteen men were makin|f 
preparntions to leave Peoria, in the State of Jllihois. About 2 o'clock they 
rude up AlainoStreet, followed by a covered wagon that contained their 
wardrobe, a quantity of provisions and cooking utensils, ammuniiiun and 
conical tent, sufficiently targe to accommodate themselves and their bag. 
gage. These men were armed. Each one of them had a rifle awung at 
h»8 back ; a powder horn, bullet pouch and long knile at his side. They 
approached the front of the court-house, and in their saddles listened to a 
prayer to Heaven for its high protection upon ihe enterprize before them. 
It was (he holy breath of their farewell For by that supplication it was 
manifest that this band of men were destined to distant fields of hardship 
and hazaid.; where hunger, thirst and the scalping lanih would assail their 
lives. 

This sacred service being ended, they marched to the bluff which over- 
looks the town from the west and encamped. And their stately tent shone 
in the setting sun on the threshold of u journey to the mouth of the Culum. 
bia river. 

Our course to the frontier ran through Quincy, and Independence in the 
state of Missouri. Eight days were spent in reaching the former place. 
The country bet\»een Peoria and Quincy is one of the most beautiful por- 
tions of the state. Open plains undotied by a shrub; sparkling with flow, 
ers of every hue ; covered with tho Prairie grasses nodding in the wind ; 
and cut by streams winding their romantic way to the rivers Illinois or Mis- 
sissippi amimg groves of oak. black walnut and the sugar maple, are the 
principal lineaments whic'i the traveller would notice in ridingover it. But 
to the practiced eye of the political economist, the soil of rich loom and 
clay, five feet in depth, every fiMt of which is suscei tible of cultivation, 
presents the horn of plenty to .he coming generations of industrious citi. 
zens, and points wiUi the certainty of divine prophecy to the lime when the 
state whose average productiveness may be inferred from the description of 
this section of it, will yield an abundant livelihood to thirty odd millions of 
enlishtened freemen. 

We arrivr d in Quincy about 12 o'clock on the 9ih. This is a flourishing 
town situate on the high eastern shore of the Mississipi i, about 140 miles 
ah )ve its junction with the Missouri. It contains about 2500 inhabitams. 
The river at this point was exceedingly beautiful; wide and clear, with a 
strong current, and bordered with endless firests just beginning to be clothed 
with the young leaves of spring — it was charming — it was grand. In the 
realities of its existence it presents a spectacle of more majesty and sublim- 
ity than the dreams of poets ever bestowed upon their happiest creations. 
Its flood surging onward to the ocean ; its sources among the sounding 
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caverns wroDght by its own might ; its voice at the falls of Saint Anthony ; 
the generations of the proud Indians who have lived, loved and hated, and 
warred and died upon its shores, make it so; and send through the mind 
that attempts to contemplate it as a part of the fabric of Nature, or as the 
theatre of human acts and emotions, a thrilling interest which tasks tho 
imagination in vain for a similtude wherewithal to describe it. 

Learning that Joe Smith, Jr., the lather of the Mormon Prophet, was in 
town, I did myself the honor o*" calling upon him. When 1 entered he 
was sitting cross.legged at the table leisurely eating a dish of light food. 
As I approached him, he stared a»d rose to meet mo like a fugitive from 
the demands of justice. After a little time, however, he entered freely into 
conversation ; spoko with confidence of God's intention to ^ive the earth 
and its fullness to the '*Lntier Dny Saints,** and the heavy judgments that 
would fall ori the Missouriana fqr haying^ driven them out of "Zion.** He 
reluctantly informed me that it was the intentitm of the **Saints'* to locate, 
for a time, in small communities in Illinois and Iowa. Joe*s personal ap. 
pearance is rather prepossessing. His height is something more than pix 
feet. The contour of his head nnd face closely resemble Gfen. Jackson*s. 
He is endowed with a strong native intellect, uncultivated, shrewd an0 vin- 
dictive. His wife entered as I rose to leave, and was introduced as thfi 
"Mother of the Church.'* She seemed a simple woman, ardently attacii- 
ed to the faith of her huHband and son. She spoke of the persecution of 
the "Saints** with much feelin?, and insisted upon showing me the chroni^ 
clps of the "Holy war,!* as she termed it. It proved to be n manutscript 
account of the war which terminated in the expulsion of the Mormons 
from Missouri. The style in its mam features resembled that of the Bible, 
abounding in crude metaphors and references to their own peculiar belief, 
sanctity, tnillenial destiny, &c. One of the brethren who had received the 
gift of painting, had added to the sacred record, various representations of 
the positions held by the "Holy A^my** and by the soldiers of the world, 
when brought together on the day of the defeat of the former by the latter. 
Th^ soldier Saints were represented in a uniforrp of blue coats and white 
pantaloons^ with faces of the most Godly sanctity ; their antagonists in 
red coats, and savage visages, shaded with waving plumes of vain glory 
and ungodliness. The most attractive of these sacred paintings, present, 
ed a view of the surrender of the "Saints.V They were represented as 
marching from their camp in platoons, with muskets at shoulder arms, and 
white banners inscribed "The Army of God** to lay down their arms before 
the "powers of darkness** — the troops of Missouri. 

The misfortunes of these people ^eem to have arisen from practising 
ppon certain rules c»f action peculiar to themselves. The basis of these 
rules is the assumption, that they are the " Saints of The Most High,** to 
w^om the Lord promised of old the inheritance of the earth ; and that as 
such, they have the right fo take possession of wiiatever they may be in. 
spired to desire. Any means are justifiable, in their t elief, to bring: about 
the restoration to the "Children ol God,** of that which he has bequeathed 
to them. In obedience to these rules of action, any Mormon or "Latter 
Dny Saint*^ laboring for hire on a "worldly** man*s plantation, claimed the 
^joj^t to direct what iniprovements should be made opon the premises ; 
what trees shopld be felled, and what grounds shoul<mrom time i'^ culti- 
vated. If this prerogative of sniniship were questioned by the warm, 
blooded Missourians, they were with great coolness and gravity informed 



that their godly servants expected in a short time to be in comfortable poi. 
session of their employers premises. For that the Latter days had come, 
and with them the Saints; that wars and carnage were to be expected ; 
and that the Latter Day Prophet had learned in his communications with 
the court of Heaven, that the Missourians were to be exterminated on the 
first enlargement of ihe borders of •♦Zion; *' and that over the graves of 
those "enemies of all righteousness," would spring that vast spiritual 
temple that was *no 511 the earth." 

The prospect of being thus immolated upon the altar of Mormonism, 
did not produce so much humility and treml)ling among those hardy fron- 
tiers men, a^^ the prophet Joe had benevolently desired. On the contrary, 
the pious intimation that their throats would be cut lo glorify God, was 
resisted by some ruthless and sinful act of self-defence ; and all the 
denunciations of the holy brotherhood were impiously scorned as idle 
words Uoweyer, in spite of the irreligious wrath of these deluded, be- 
nighted Missourians, the Saints cut timber wherever they listed on the 
domains that were claimed by the people of the world. And if the "Lord's 
hogs or horses" wanted corn, the farms in the hands of the wicked were 
resorted to at a convenient hour of the night for a supp.y. Jn all these ca- 
ses, the "Saints" manifested a kind ^-egard to the happiness even of the 
enemies of their faith. For whenever they took corn from fields in possess- 
ion of the world's people, they not only avoided exciting unholy wrath by 
allowing themselves to be seen in the act, but, in order that peace might 
reign in the bosoms of the wicked, even the longest possible time, they 
stripped that portion of the harvest field which would be last seen by the 
ungodly owner. The "Church militant," however, being inefficient and 
weak, the Prophet Joe declared that it was their duty to use whatever 
means the Lord might furnish to strengthen themselves. And as one 
powerful means would be, the keeping its doings as much as possible from 
the world, it was, he said, the will of Heaven, revealed to him in proper 
form, that in no case, when called before the ungodly tribunals of this per- r^ 
verse and blind generation, should ihey reveal for any cause, any matter oir ^' 
thing that might, in its consequences, bring upon the broiherhood the in- 
flictions of thot;e pretended rules of Justice, by the world called Laws> 
pnder the protection of this prophecy, a band of the brethren was organi. 
zed, called the "Tribe of Dan," whose duty it was to take and bring to the 
"Lord's store" in Far west, any of the Lord's pers(»nal estate which they 
^ighi find in the possession of the world, and which might be useful to 
the "Saints" in advancing their kingdom. Great good is said to have been 
done by this Tribe of Dan. For the Lord's store was soon filled, and the 
Saints praised the name of Joe. The Prophet's face shone with the li^ht 
of an alUsubduing delight at the increase of "Zion,' and the efficiency of 
his administration. 

The Missourians, however, were destitute of the Latter Day Faith, and 
of just views of the rights devised to those, who, in the Lord't* name, should 
destroy his adversaries, and restore the earth to the dominion of millenial 
righteousness. Poor mortals and deluded sinners ! They believed that 
the vain and worldly enactments of Legislative bodies, were to prevail 
against the inspirations of the Latter Day Prophet, Joe ; and in their un. 
sanctified zeal, declared the Saints to be thieves, and unjust, and murder, 
ers ; and the Tribe of Dan to be a pest to the constitutional and acknow. 
kdged inherent and natural right to acquire, possess, and enjoy property. 
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From this honest difference of opinion, arote the '*Momi8n War,** whoM 
great events, are they not recorded in the book of the chronicles of the 
"Latter Day Saints ?" Some events there were however, not worthy to find 
record there, which may be related here. The Governor of Missouri or- 
dered out the state troops to fight and subdue the Mormons, and take from 
them the property which the **Tribe of Dan'* had deposited in the **Lord*s 
brick store" in the »*citadel of Zion," called ''Far West." It was in 1838, 
they appeared before the camp of the **Saint8" and demanded ihem tosur. 
render. It was done in the manner hereafter described. But before this 
event transpired, I am informed that the Prophet Joe opened his mouth in 
the name of the Lord, and said it had tteen revealed to him that the scenes 
of Jericho were to be reacted in the Far West ; that the angelic host would 
appear on the day of battle, and by their powers give victory to the 
"Saints." And to this end he ordered a breast work of inch pine boards 
to he raised around the camp, to show by this feeble protection against the 
artillery of their foes, that their strength was in the "breast plate of right, 
eousness," and that ihey were the soldiers of the miliraiit portion of ihe 
Kingdom of Heaven. These were moments of awful suspense in the 
camp of the "Saints." The Missouri bayonets bristled brightly near their 
ranks, and an occasional bullet carelessly penetrated the nine board ram. 
part, regardless of the inhibition of the Prophet. The Heavens were ca- 
zed upon for the shining host, and listening ears turned to catch the rushing 
of wings through the upper air. The demand of surrender was again and 
again repeated ; but faith had seized on hope, and delay was the oflfspring. 
At this juncture of affairs, a sturdy old Mis.>ourian approached the brick 
store, pickaxe in hand, apparently determined to do violence to the sacred 
depository. One of the sisters in robes of white accosted him, and with 
proper selemniiy made known that the *'L ^rd of the Faithful" had reveal, 
ed unto Joe, the Prophet, that every hand raised against that *'holy struc. 
ture" would instantly be withered. The frontiersman hesitated, out the 
hardihood characteristic of these tnen of the rifle, returnin?, he replied, 
"well, old gal, 1*11 go it on one hand anyhow." The awful blow was 
struck ; the band did not wither | "I doubles up now," said the daring 
man, and with both hands inflicted a heavy blow upon a corner briclR It 
tumbled to the ground, and the building quickly fell under he weight of a 
thousand vigorous arms. The confidence of the Saints in their Prophet 
waned, and a surrender followed. Some of the principal men were put in 
custody; but the main body were permitted to leave the State without far. 
ther molestation. We afterward met many of them with their herds, &c., 
on the road from Far West lo Qiiincy. Illinois. It was strongly intimated 
by the planters in that section of country, that »hese emigrating "saints" 
found large quantities of the " Lord's c»)rn " on the way, which they ap- 
propriated as need suggested to their own and their animals wants. 

It is but just, however, in noticim^* this sect of modern fanancs, to give 
their creed to the world as they themselves present it. A gentleman writes 
from Qoincy. Illinois, to the edit.ir of the Christian Reirisier and Boston 
Observer, as follows: "Dearsir — In a discussion which has recently taken 
place between the orthodox of thi<4 place and the Mormons, I have been 
able to learn soraething from their preachers concerning their principles, 
that you and your readers may rely upon. They assert that the true 
"Church of Christ," has been exti ict ever since the Apostolical age, and 
b now, for the first time, revived in theirs. Hence they style themselves 



f< Latter-day Saints.*' Christian baptism is for the remission of sins. As 
all churches but theirs are labouring under ** broken covenants," their ordi- 
nances are worth nothing ; for these, in order to be of any avail, must bo 
administered by a regularly constituted priesthood. Tbe Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic clergy, are mere pretenders to the Apostolical succession. 
Christian Apostleship ended with St. John, and was revived by Joseph 
Smith, Jr., in 1836 ('* 1826/*) which is the milenial era. To him was 
communicated a supplementary Revelation, recorded on brass (golden) 
pintes, and called the Book of Mormon, purporting to have been written 
ma! y hundred years ago, and brought to this country from Asia, by some 
Hebrew families. After long study, brother Joseph succeeded in trans, 
lating the ancient record for the benefii of mankind. But ihey do not re- 
ject the Bible, Their church is organized, as they suppose, after the man- 
ner of the primitive church. They have twelve Apostles. After bap. 
tizing a convert for the remission of sins, which is done by immersion, 
they lay hands on him for the communication of the Holy Ghost. He is 
then supposed to possess all the miraculous gifts of the first Christians, 
though he may not exercise them. They claim the power, however, to 
yrork i^iraples, and to speak in an unknown tongue ; which last I am 
ready to concede they sometimes do. But they contend that the primary 
UcO of miracles is not to giye authority to a new Revelation, but to edify 
the church. To support this view, they quote Mark, chapter xvi. verses 
17, 18, Ephesians, chapter iv» verse 12. They claim to have communi. 
Rations from the heavenly world through angels. Their headquarters are 
at what was formerly called Commerce, now Nauvoo (a place of rest,) at 
the head of the Des Moines rapids, on the Mississippi, fifty miles north of 
Quincy. They have a population there as is said of nearly 3.000, and are 
going to run a candidate for the Legislature in August. They are making 
many proselytes in the southern States, and in England as well as in the 
West. Truth is mighty ! so is error, &c.** 

The origin of this '* Book o( Mornion,** was for some time a mystery. 
But recent developements prove it to have been written in 1812 by the 
{lev. Solomon Spaulding, of New Salem, in the State of Ohio. It was 
uom^sed by that gentleman as a historical romance of the long extinct 
race who built the mounds and forts which are scattered over the valley 
Slates. Mr. Spaulding read the work while composing it to some of his 
friends, who, on the appearance of the book in print, were so thoroughly 
convinced of its identity with the romance of their deceased pastor, that 
search was made, and the original manuscript found among his papers. 
But there was yet a marvel how the work could have got into the hands of 
Joe Smith. On further investigation, however, it appeared that the Rev. 
author had entertained thoughts of publishing it ; and, in pursuance of this 
intention, had permitted tt to lie a long time at a printing office in which 
Sidney Rigdon, who has figured so prominently in the history of the Mor. 
mons, was at the time employed. Rigdon, doubtless, copied poor Spauld. 
ing*s novel. And with it, and the aid of Joe Smith, has succeeded in 
building up a system of superstition, which, in vileness and falsehood, is 
Bparcely equalled by that of Mahomet. 

Solomon Spaulding was a grnduate of Dartmouth college. 

Having myself remained in Quincy until near sunset, it was with some 
difficulty that I prevailed upon the ferryman so far to depart from bis rules, 
lit to take me across the river. And, indeed, had I consulted my comfori 
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in lodgings that night, I shoald have slept in the heaatiful town of bloA, 
rather than have trusted my slumbers to the dismal swamps of the oppo- 
site shore. But being anxious to be in camp for an early start on the mor- 
row, I entered the thickly wooded bottom land with a determination to 
sleep, if at all that night, in our tent upon the highlands. I had not tra- 
velled an half hour, however, before my horse sunk in the deep mire of a 
slough. Tbere was no alternative ; I dismounted into mud and water three 
feet deep, and my horse extricate<l himself. We were on dry lind again ; 
but shut in uy a wall of impenetrable darkness, and surrounded by quag, 
raires, it seemed impossible to proceed. Tne colJ pelting rain, however, 
soon admonished me that our camp fire would be a comfort worth another 
e^jrt to obtain ; and on I went, groping am )ng fallen timber for the space 
of an h nir ; myself now in mud and water knee deep, and my horse leap, 
ing ani strugrlin? at my sid-;; and now aming underbrush that contrib- 
uted any thing but pleasure to mv iniusrrions optics. But I was advanc- 
ing ; I was treadin; these difficulties under foot; I was nearing, as I be- 
lieved, the blazing fire and blankets of my carpp. These thoughts, how- 
ever, they might have tended to increase the caloric of my system, and in- 
vigorate my efforts, had a sadly ephemeral existence. They fled as my 
horse plunged again into the same slough, at the san)e place and on the 
same side where we had received our first decking! A bad specimen of 
woodland pilotage surely; but not entirely unknown to those who, in early 
times, attempted to thread the dark footpaths of the Atlantic wilderness 
in quest of home or safety. Having extricated myself again from this 
every where present slough, and having applied the sense of feeling to my 
utmost skill, and found a path leading from its opposite bank, in a difl*erent 
direction, I made another effort lo gain the high land ; but I soon found 
myself wading a^atn in mud and water. And thus ( travelled till past 
midnight. Neither the darkness nor rain abated. The road at length 
terminated in a wide expanse of water and mire ; and the expectation of 
getting out that night resulted in tying my horse to a tree, and a search for 
ft hollow trunk that vyould protect me from the storm till the light of the 
morning should come to my relief. No kind sycamore, however, opened 
its bosom to receive me. I therefore srathered some bark from a dean tree, 
and made a shelter of it on the leeward side of a large elm ; and despite 
the storm, and the screechings of a companionable owl above me, slept 
till the day dawned. When I arrived in camp the pleasant bubbling of 
the camp kettles, and a hasty drying of my wet clothes, imparted the 
woodman's reward for past discomfort, and prepared me for the day's 
march. 

The distance from Quincy to Independence in Missouri, is about 350 
miles. The State road passes in nearly a right line from one place to the 
other. The country through which it ruiis is somewhat broken, and very 
heavily timbered. Small prairies hsre and there occur ; but, in conse- 
quence of resting upon a substatum of pipe clay, which the falling wa<er 
cannot penetrate with sufiicient rapidity to be drained off before it injures 
vegetation, they are of little value for cultivation. This remark applies 
more particularly to those that lie northeast, and at a distance from Grand 
river. Those near the banks of that stream, are of a rich deep soil, and 
astonishingly productive. The soil of the timbered lands is a deep black ve- 
getable mould, whose energies ages of cultivation will scarcely exhaust. 
The only misfortune that at all qualifies its excellence, is that a portion of 



it iff destitnte of water. But this deficiency it very well remedied, by eon* 
dacting the rain water from the roofs of the dwellings into wells dug for it* 
recpption. 

We arrived in the town of Independence on the Slst of May ; twenty 
dsys from Peoria ; rain and mud every day ; 500 miles had been past 
over ; and thousands of miles, and rain and mud were in expectancy. 
We however pitched our tent in a grove two miles beyond town, and 
cheet fully began preparations fur our deporture from the frontier. Our 
baggage wagon was deemed an incumbrance in the soft plains o%er which 
we were about to travel, and was sold. Pack mules and horses, and pack« 
saddles were purchased, and prepared for service. Bacon and flour, salt 
and pepper, sufficient fur 400 miles were secured in sacks ; our pow- 
der-casks we wrapped in painted canvass ; and large oil cloths were pur* 
chased to protect these and our flacks of clothing from the rains ; our arma 
were thoroughly repaired ; bullets Were run ; powder-horns and cap-boxea 
filled ; and all else done that vtras deemf d needful, before we struck our 
tent for the Indian Territory. Bui before leaving 'this little woodland 
town, it will be interesting to remember that it is the usual place of ren. 
dezvous and "outfit^ for the overland traders to Santa Fee and other 
northern Meiican States. In the month of May of each year, those tra- 
ders congregate here, and buy large Pennsylvania wagons, and teams of 
mules to convey their calicoes, cottons, clwthe, boots, shoes, &.Cm ^c, over 
the plains (o that distant and hazardous market. And it is quite amusing 
to a *' green horn," as those are called who have never been engaged in 
the trade, tu s^e the niules make their first attempt at practical pulling. 
They are harnessed in a team' two upon the shaft, and the remainder two 
abreast in long swinging iron traces. And then by way of iniatory inti. 
mation that they have passed from a life of monotonous contemplation, in 
the seclusion of th6ir nursery pastures, to the bustling duties of the " Santa 
Fe trade," a hot iron is applied to the thigh or shoulder of each with an 
embrace so cordially warm, as to leave there in blistered perfection, the 
initials of their last owners name. This done, a Mexican Spaniard, as 
chief muleteer, mounts the right-hand wheel mule, and another the led 
hand one of the span next the leaders, while four or five others, as a foot, 
guard, stand on either side, armed with whips and thongs. The team is 
straightened ; and now comes the trial of passive obedience. The chief 
muleteer gives the shout of march, and drives his long spurs into the sides 
of the animal that bears him ; his companion berore follows his example ; 
but there is no movement. A leer — an unearthly bray, is the only response 
of these martyrs to human supremacy. Again the team is straightened ; 
again the bloody rowel is applied ; the body-guard on foot raise the shout ; 
and all as one apply the lash. The untutored animals kick and leap, rear 
and plunge, and fall in their harness. In fine, they act the mule ; and gen. 
erally succeed in breaking neck or limb of some one of their number, and 
in raising a tumult that would do credit to any order of animals accus. 
tomed to long ears. 

After a few trainings, however, of this description, they move off in fine 
style. And although some luckless one may, at intervals, brace himself 
up to an uncompromising resistance of such encroachment upon his free, 
dom, still, the majority preferring passive obedience to active pelting, drag 
him onward, till, like themselves, he submits to the discipline of the traces. 

On the 90th of May, we found ourselves prepared to move for the In^ 
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dian Territory. Oar pack^addles beings therefore, girded upon the animals, 
our sacks of provision, &,Cm snugly lashed upon them, and protected from 
the rain that had begun to fall, and ourselves well mounted and armed, 
we took the road that leads off southwest from Independence in the di- 
rection of Santa Fe. But the rains that had accompaniied us daily since 
we left Peoria, seemed determined to escort us still, our illnatured scowls 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We had travelled only three miles when 
it fell in such torrents that we found it necessary to take shelter in a neigh, 
bouring school-house for the night, it was a dismal one ; but a blazing 
fire within, and a nicrry son£ from a jovial number of Our company im- 
parted as much consolation as our circumstances seemed to demand, till 
we responded to the howling of the storm — the sonorous evidences of 
sweet and quiet slumber. The following morning was clisar and pleasant, 
and we were early on our route. We crossed the stream called Bigblue, 
a tributary ot the Missouri, about 13 o'clock, and approached the border 
of the Indian domains. All were anxious novir to see and linger over 
every object that reminded us that we were still on the confines of that 
civilization which we had inherited from a thousand generations ; a vast 
and imperishnble legncy of civil and social happiness. It was, therefore, 
painful to approach the last frontier enclosure — the last habitation of the 
white man — the last semblance of home. The last cabin at length was 
approached. We drank at the well and travelled on. It was now be. 
hind us. All was behind us with which the sympathies of our youiig days 
had mingled their holy memories. Before us were the treeless plains of 
green, as they had been since the flood — beautiful, unbroken by bush or 
rock; unsoiled by plough or spade; sweetly scented with the first bios, 
somings of the spring. They had been, since time commenced, the thea. 
tre of the Indians prowess— of their hopes, joys and sorrows. Here, by 
nations, as the eve of deadly battle closed around them, they had knelt and 
raised the votive ofTerinff to Heaven, and implored the favor and protection 
of that Great Spirit, who had fostered their fathers upon the wintry moun. 
tains of the North ; and when bravely dying had borne ihem to the islands 
of light beneath the setting sun. A lovely landscape this, for an Indian's 
meditations ! He could almost behold in the dim distance where the plain 
and sky met the holy portals of his after state — so mazy and beautiful was 
the scene ! 

Having travelled about twcnty.five miles over this beautiful prairie, we 
halted on the banks of a small stream at a place cal'ed Elm Grove. Here 
we pitched our tent, tied our horses to stakes carried for that purpose ; and 
after considerable difficulty having obtained fuel for a fire, cooked and ate 
for the first time in the Indian Territory. 



CHAPTER n. 



At this encampment final arrangements were made for our journey over 
the Prairies. To this end provisions, arms, ammunition, packs and pack* 
■addles were overhauled, and an account taken of our common stock of 
^ods for trade with the Indians. The result of this examination was, 
that we determined to remain here awhile and send back to the Knuzaus 
Indian Mill, for 200 pounds of flour. We were induced to take this step 
by assurances received fronri certain traders whom we had met coming 
from the mountains, that the Buffalo had not advanced north so far as to fur. 
tiish us with their fine hump ribs as early by a week or fortnight as we had 
bxpected. Officers were also chosen and their powers defined ; and what- 
fever leisure we found from these duties, during a tarry of two days, was 
§pent in regaling ourselves with strawberries and gooseberries, which grew 
Id great abundance near our camp. Our friends having returned from the 
iniU with the flour for which they had been despatched, we left Elm Grove 
bn the 3d of June, travelled along the Santa Fe trail about 15 miles, and 
Encamped upon a high knoll from which we had an extensive view ot the 
i^urroundmg plains. The grass was now about four inches m height, and 
bent and rose m most sprightly beauty under the gusts of wind that at in- 
tervals swept over it. We remained here a day and a half waitmg for 
two of our number who had gone in search of a horse that had left our 
encampment at Elm Grove. The time however passed agreeably. We 
were indeed beyond the sanctuaries of society, and severed from the kind 
pulsations of friendship. But the spirit of the red man, wild and careless 
as the storms he buffets, began to come over us; and we shouldered our 
rifles and galloped away for a deer in the lined of timber that threaded the 
western horizon. Our first hunt in the depths of the beautiful and dread, 
ful wilderness! It was attended with no success; but was worth the ef- 
fort. We had begun to hunt our food; 

In the afternoon of the 4th, our friends returned with the strayed ani- 
mals. The keepers immediately fired the signal guns and all were soon 
in camp. Our road on the fifth was through a rich level prnrie, clothed 
with the wild grass common to the plains of the west. A skirt of blav'k 
tiak timber occasionally lined the horizon or strayed up a deep ravine near 
the trail. The extreme care of the pioneers in the overland Santa Fe trade, 
was every where noticeable, in the fact that the track of their richly loaded 
wagons never approached within musket shot of these points of timber. 
Fifteen mites march brought us to our place of encampment. A certain 
portion of the company allotted to that labor, unpacked the company's 
mules of the common stock property, provisions, ammunitions, &.c ; an- 
other portion pitched the tent; another gathered wood and kindled a fire ; 
while others brought water, and still others put seething pots and frying 
pans to their appropriate duties. So that at this as at other times bsfors 
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and after, a few miDutes transposed our little cavalcade from a moviog 
troop into an eating, drinking and joyous camp. A thunder storm visited 
us during the night. The lightning was intensely fevere, and the explo. 
aions were singularly frequent and loud. The sides of the heavens warred 
like contending batteries in deadly conflict. The rain came in floods ; and 
our tent^not being ditched around, was flooded soon after the commence, 
ment of the storm, and ourselves and baggage thoroughly drenched. 

The next day we made about 15 miles through the mud and rain, and 

stopped for the night near a solitary tree upon the bank of a small tributary 

of the Konzas river. Here fortune iavored our fast decreasing larder. 

One of the company killed a turtle, which furnished us all an excellent 

supper. This was the only game of any description that we had seen 

since leaving the frontier. On the 7ih as the sun was setting we reached 

the Osage River ; a stream which empties into the Missouri below Jefler* 

son city. The point where we struck it was 100 miles southwest of In* 

dependence. We pitched our tent snugly by a copse of wood within a 

few yards of it ; staked down our animals near at hand and prepared and 

ate in the usual form, our evening repast. Our company was divided into 

two messes, seven in one, and eight in the other. On the ground with 

each a tin pint cup and small round plate of the same material ; the first 

filled with cofifee, tea or water, the last with fried side bacon and dough 

fried in fat; each with a butcher knife in hand, and each mess sitting tai. 

lor like around its own frying pan, eating with the appetite of tigers, was 

perhaps the toute-ensemble of our company at supper on the banks of the 

Osage. There were encamped near us, some wagons on their return to 

Missouri. They had been out to Coun< il Grove with the provisions and 

that part of the goods of the Santa Fe traders, which the teams of untrain. 

ed mules, had been unable to draw when they left Independence. With 

these men we passed a very agreeable evening ; they amused us with yarns 

of mountain life which from time to time had floated in, and formed the fire. 

side legends of that wild border. In the morning while we weresaddhng 

our animals, two of the Kauzaus Indians came within a few rods of our 

camp and waited for an invitation to approach. They were armed with 

muskets and knives. The manner of carrying their fire arms was pecu^ 

liai;, and strongly characteiistic of Indian caution. The breech was held 

in the right hand and the birrel rested on the left arm ; thus they are al. 

ways prepared to fire. They watched us narrowly as if to ascertain 

whether we were friends or foes; and upon our making signs to them to 

approach, they tooks seats near the fire, and with the most imperturbable 

calmness, commenced smoking the compound of willow bark and ti)bacca 

with which they are wont to regale themselves. When we left the ground 

one of the men threw away a pair of old hoots, the soles of which were 

fastened witii iron nails. Our savage visiters seized upon them with the 

greatest eagerness, and in their pantomimic language, aided by harsh gut. 

tural grunts, congratulated themselves u'.ion becoming the possessors of so 

much wealth. At 8 o'clock we were n march. 

The morning breezes were bland and a thousand young flowers gem.- 
med the grassy plains. It seeme ' f if the tints of a brighter sky and the 
increasing beauty of the earth wer«" lining the clouds from the future and 
shedding vigour upon our withering hopes. But this sweet illusion lived 
but a moment. Three of my valuable men had determined to accompa. 
ny the wagoners to the States. And as they filed off and bade adieu to 
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the enterprise in which they had embarked and blighted many cheering 
expectations of social intercourse along oar weary way.faring to Oregon, 
an expression of deep discouragement shaded every fnce. But it was of 
short duration. The determination to penetrate the vallies of Oregon soon 
dispellud every other emotion. Two hunters were sent ahead to seek a 
replenishment of our larder ; and we travelled on. The Osage river is at 
this place 100 yards wide, with about 2^ feet water. Its banks are cloth, 
ed with timber of cotton wood, ash and hickory. We crossed it at eight 
in the morning; passed through the gri>ve8 which border it, and continued 
to follow the S;inia Fe trail. The portion of country over which it ran 
to-day, was undulating and beautiful ; the soil rich, very deep, and inter, 
sected by three small streams, which appeared, from their courses, to be 
tributary to the Oa&se, At nightfall we fpund ourselves upon a height 
overlooking a beautiful grove. This we supposed to be Council Grove. 
On the swell of the hjll were the remains of an old Kauzaus encampment. 
A beautiful clear sprint; gushed out from the rock below. The whole was 
so inviting to us, weary and hungry as we were, that we determined to 
make our bed for the night on the spot. Accordingly we fired signal guns 
for the hunters, pitched our tents, broke up the boughs which had been 
used by the Indians in building their wigwams, for fuel, and pmceeded to 
cook our supper. This encampment was mide hy the Kauzaus six years 
ago, when on their way south to their annual Buffalo hunt. A semi-circu. 
lar piece of ground was enclosed by the outer lodges. The area WQS filled 
with wigwams built in straight lines running fr«>n[> the diameter tq the cir. 
cumference. They were constructed \n the fullowtng manner. B lughs 
of about two inches in diameter were inserted by their butts in the ground, 
and wiilied together at the top in an arced form. Over these were spread 
blankets, skins of the Buffalo, &.c. Fires were built in front of each ; the 
grass beneath covered with skins, nriade a delightful couch, and the Indi. 
an^s home was complete. Several yards from the outer semi. circular row 
of lodges and parallel to it we found large stakes driven firmly into the 
earth for the purpose of securing their horses during the night. We ap- 
propriated to ourselves, \inthout hesitaion, whatever we found here of 
earth, wood and water that could be usetui to us, and were soon very com> 
fortable. About 9 o'clock our signal guns were answered by the return of 
our hunters. They had sc<tured the country all day in quest of game, but 
found none. Our hopes were somewhat depressed by this result. We 
had but 100 pounds of flour and one side of bacon lefi ; and the BufTiIo, 
by the best estimate we could make, were still 300 miles distant. The 
country ( t t e t s and these animals too being constantly scoured by 
Indian hunters, afforded us but little prospect of obtaining other game. 
We did not however dwell very minutely upon the evils that might await 
us ; but having put ourselves on short allowances, and looked at our hor- 
ses as the means of preventing starvation, we sought rest for the fatigues 
of the next day*s march. In the morning we moved down the hill. Our 
way lay directly through the little grove already referred to ; and however 
we might have admired its freshness and beauty, we were deterred from 
entering into the full enjoyment of the scene by the necessity which we 
thought existed of keeping a sharp look out among its sreen recesses for 
the lurking savage. This giove is the northern limit of the wanderings of 
the Camanches ; a tribe of Indians that make their home on the rich plains 
along the western borders of the Repubhc of Texas. Their tea thoasanii 
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warriors, however, theirincomparable horsemanship, their terrible charge 
that can scarcely be resisted by the troops of the Saxon race ; their load, 
ing nnd firing, outstripping the movement of minuies in rapidity, diti not 
arrest our march. And merrily did we cross the Savannah between the 
woodland, from which wc had emerged, and Council Grove — a beautiful 
lawn of the wilderness ; some of the men hoping for the sweets of a bee 
tree ; others fur a shot at a turkey or deer, and still others that among the 
drooping boughs and silent glades might be found the panting loins of a 
stately elk. Council Grove derives its name from the practice among the tra- 
dersfrom the commencement of the overland commerce with the Mexican 
dominions, of assembling there for the appointment of officers and the esrab. 
lishment of rules and regulations to govern their march through the dan. 
gerous country south of it. They first elect their commander.in-chief. 
Bis duty is to appoint subordinate leaders and to divide the owners and 
men into watches, and assign them their several hours of duty in guard, 
ing the camp during the remainder of their perilous journey. £Ie also di. 
vides the caravan into two parU*, each of which forms a column when on 
march. In these lines he assigns each team the place in which it must 
always be found. Having arranged these several matters, the council breaks 
up ; and the commander with the guard on duty moves ofiT in advance 
to select the track and anticipate approaching danger. After this guard 
the head teams of each column lead ofi* about 30 feet apart, and the others 
follow in regular lines ; rising and dipping gloriously ; 200 men, 100 wag. 
ons, 800 mules ; shoutings and whipping!), and whistlings and cheerings, 
are all there, and amidst them all the hardy Yankees move happily on. 
ward to the seige of the mines of Montezuma. Several objects are gain, 
ed by this arrangement of the wagons. If they are attacked on march by 
the Cumanche cavalry or other foes, the leading teams file to the right and 
left and close the front; and the hindermost by a similar movement close 
the rear ; and thus they form an oblong rampart of wagcns laden with cot. 
ton goods that effectually shields teams and men from the small arms of 
the Indians. The same arrangement is made when they halt for the night. 
Within the area are put, after they are fed, many of the more valuable 
horses and the oxen. The remainder of the animals are "staked,** i.e. 
tied to stakes, at a distance of 20 or 30 yards, around ihe line of the wag. 
ons. The ropes by which they are fastened are from 30 to 40 feet in 
length, and the stakes to which they are attached are carefully driven at 
such distances apart as shall prevent their being entangled one with an. 
other. Among these animals the guard on duty is stationed, standing mo. 
ticnless near them or crouching so as to discover every moving spot upon 
the horizon of night. The reasons assigned for this by those who are wise 
in such matters, are thai a guard in motion would be discovered and fired 
upon by the cautious savage before his presence could be known ; and 
further, that it is impossible to discern the approach of an Indian creepmg 
among the grass in the dark, unless the eye of the observer be so close to 
the ground as to bring the whole surface lying within the range of vision 
between it and the line of light around the luwer edge of horizon. If the 
camp he attacked, the guard fire and retreat to the wagons. The whole 
body then take pnsitions for defence ; sometimes sallying out and rescuing 
their animals from the grasp of the Indiims; or concealed behind their 
wagons, load and fire upon the intruders with all possible skill and ra. 
pidity. And many were the bloody battles fought on the ** trail,*' aQ4 
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ftueh were some of the anxieties and dangers that attended and stilt attend 
the »*S inta Fe Trade." And many are the graves along the track, of 
those who have fallen before the terrible cavalry of the Gumma nches. They 
slumber alone in this ocean of plains. No tear bedews their graves. No 
lament of affection breaks the stillness of their tomb. The tramp of sav. 
a^e horsemen — the deep bellowings of the buffalo — the nightly howl of the 
restive wolf — (he storms thai sweep down at midnight from the groaning 
caverns of the **shining heights ;** or, when Niiture is in a tenderer mood 
— the sweet breeze that seems to whisper among the wild fl<)wers that nod 
over his dust in the spring, — say to the dead "you are alone, no Itindred 
bones moulder at your side." 

We traversed Council Grove with the same caution and in the same 
min-ier as we hid the other. A platoon «»f four persons in advance to see 
the first appearance of an ambuscade; behind these the pack animals and 
their drivers, on each side an unencumbered horseman ; m the rear a pla- 
toon of four men, all on the look out, silent, with rifles lying on the saddles 
in front, steadily winding alonsf the path that the heavy wagons oi the tra* 
ders had made among the matted under brush. In this manner we marched 
hair a mile and emerge] from the Grove at a plac where the genilemea 
traders had a few days before held their council. The grass in the vicin- 
ity had been gnawed to the earth by their numerous animals ; their fires 
were still smouldering and smoking ; and the ruts in the road were fresh. 
These indications of our vicinity to the great body of the traders produced 
an exhilerating effect on our spirits; and we drove merrily away along 
the trail, cheered with renewed hopes that ^^e should overtake our coun- 
trymen and be saved from starvation. 

The Grove that we were now leaviiiff was the largest and most beauti- 
ful thai we had passed since leaving the frontier of the States. The trees, 
maple, ash, hickory, black walnut, cotton wood, oaks of several kinds, 
butternut, and a g^reat variety of shrubs clothed with the sweet foliage of 
June — a pure stream of water murmuring along a grovelly bottom, and 
the songs of the robin and thrush, made Council Grove a source of de- 
lights to us, akin to those that warm the hearts of Pilgrims in the great 
deserts of the East, when they behold from ihe hills of scorching sands 
the green thorn tree by the side of ihe welling spring. For wo also were 
pilgrims in a land destitute of the means of subsistence, with a morsel only 
of meat and bread per day ; lonely nud hungry; and although we were 
among grassv plains instead of sandy wastes, we had fret zing stoims, 
tempests, tornadoes of lightning and hail, which, if not similar in the 
means, were certainly equal in the amount of discomfort they produced, 
with the sand storms of the great Sahara. 

But we were leaving the Grove, and the protection it might yield us 
in such disagreeable circumstances. On the shruhless plain again ! 1V>»^ 
our right the prairie rose gradually, and stretched away for 10 miles, form- 
ing a hold and beautiful outline of the horizon. The whole was covered 
with a fine coal of grass a foot in height, which was at this season of the 
deepest and richest green.' Behind us lay a dark line of timber reach- 
ing from ihe Grove far into the eastern limits of sight, till the leafy lops 
seemed to wave and mingle among the grass of the wild swelling mead- 
ows. The eye was pained in endeavoring to embrace the view. A sense 
of vasiness — beautiful vastness — was the single and sole conception of the 
mind ! We had advai-ced a few miles in the open country, when we dis. 
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covered, on the summit to the ri^ht, a small band of Indians. They 
proved to be a party of (yaws or Kauzans. A(« soon as they discovnred 
our approach, two of them started in difierent directions at the top of their 
speed, (o spread tlie news of our arrival among the remote members of 
the party. The remamder urged on with all practical velocity their pack, 
horses laden wiih meat, skins, blankets, and the other paraphernalia of a 
hunting excursion. We pursued our way, making no demonstrations of 
any kind, until one old brave left his party, came towards us, and station, 
ing himself beside our path, awaited our near approach. He stood bolt 
upright and motionless. As we advanced, we noted closely his appear, 
ance and position. He had no clothing, save a blanket tied over the left 
shoulder and drawn under the right arm. His head was shaven entirely 
bare, with the exception of a tuft of hair about two inches in width, ex. 
tending from the centre of the occiput over the middle of the head to the 
forehead. It was short and coarse, and st'>od erect, like the comb of a 
cock. His figure was the perfection of physical beauty. He was fiva 
ft et nine or ten inches in height, and looked the In liao 'n every thing. 
He stood by the roadside, apparently perfectly &t ease ; and seemed to 
regard all surrounding objects wiih as much interest as be did us. This, 
every hody knows, is the distinguishing characteristic of the Indian. If a 
bolt of thunder could be embodied and put in living form before their 
eyes, it would not startle them from their gravity. So stood our savage 
friend, to all appearances unaware of our approach. Not a mustle of his 
body or face moved, until we rode up and proifered him a friendly hand. 
He seized it eagerly, and coniiiiued to shake it very warmly, uttering, 
meanwhile, with great emphasis and rapidity, the words "How de,'* 
•• how," •• how," *' how." As soon as one individual bad withdrawn his 
hand from his grasp, he passed to another, repeating the same process and 
the same words. From the careful watch we had kept upon his move- 
ments since he took his station, we had noticed that a verv delicate opera, 
tion had been pei formed upon the lock of his gun. Something had been 
warily removed therefrom, and slipped into the leathern pouch worn at 
his ride. We expected, therefore, that the never.failing appeal to our 
chnriiies would be made for something ; and in this we were not disap. 
pointed. As soon as the greetings were over, he showed us with the most 
solicitous gestures, that his piece had no flint. We furnished him with 
one ; and he then signified to us that he would like something to put in the 
pan : and having given him something of all, he departed at tne rapid 
swinging gait so peculiar to his race. As we advanced, the prairie be. 
came more gently undulating. The heaving ridges which had made our 
trail thus far, appear to pass over an immense sea, the billows of which 
had been changed to waving meadows, the instant they had escaped from 
the embraces of the tempest, gave place to wide and gentle swells, scarcely 
perceptible over the increased expanse in sight. Ten miles on the days 
march ; the animals were tugering lustily through the mud, when the ad. 
vance guard shouted ** Elk ! Elk ! to the right!'* a mile and a half away ; 
and •• Elk " and ** steaks broiled " and •• ribs boiled " and ** marrow- 
bones" and "no more hunger;** "Oregon forever, starve or live," were 
some of the ejaculations of my companions, as an appointed number filed 
off to the chase. 
The hunters circled around the point of the sharp ridge on which the 
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Elk were feeding, in order to bring them between themeelTee and tha 
wind ; and la ing closely to their horses* necks, they rode slowly and ti. 
Icntly up the ravine towards them. While these movements were raakin^:^ 
the cavalcade moved quietly along the trail for the purpose of diverting 
the aiteniion of the Elk from the hunters. And thus were the latter en«« 
bled to approach within three hundred yards of the game before they wera 
discovered. But the instant — that awful instant to our ena wing appetites— 
the instant that the Elk saw tho crouching forms of their pursuers nearing 
them, to8sing their neads in the air, and snuffing disdainfully at such aU 
tempt to deceive their wakeful senses, they put hoof to turf in fine style. 
The hunters attempted pursuit ; bat having to ascend one side of the 
ridge« while the Elk in their flight descended the other, they were at leaat 
four hundred yards distant before the first bullet whistled after them. 
None killed ! none ! And we were obliged to console our hunirer with 
the hope that three hunters who had been despatched ahead this morning, 
would meet with more success. We encamped soon after this tournay of 
ill luck— ate one of the last morsels of food that remained— etatioued the 
night.guard — pitched our tent — and fatigued and famished, stretched our« 
selves wiihin it. 

On I he following day we made twenty.five miles over a prairie nearly 
level, and occasionally marshy. In the afternoon we were favored with 
what wc had <)carcely failed, for a single day to receive, since the conii 
mencement of our journey, viz : all several and singular the numerous ben^ 
efits of a thunder storm. As we went into camp at night, the fresh ruts 
along the trail indicated the near vicinity of some of the Santa Fe teama« 
No sleep ; spent the night in drying our drenched bodies and clot es. 

On the ]2ih under way \ery early ; and travelled briskly along, intends 
ing to overtake the traders before night fall. But another thunder storm 
for awhile arrested the prosecution of our desires. It was about 3 o*clock 
when a black cloud arose in the southeast, another in the southwest, and 
still another in the nbrtheast ; and involving and evolving themselves like 
those that accompany tornadoes of other countries, they rose with awful 
rapiuity towards the zenith. Having mingled their dreadful masses over 
our heads, for a moment they struggled so terrifically that the winds ap. 
peered hushed at the voice of their dread artillery — a moment of direful 
battle ; and yet not a breath of wind. We looked up for the coming of 
the catastrophe foretold by the awful stillness ; and had scarcely beheld 
the troubled clouds, when they appeared rent in fragments by an explosion 
of electricity, that all my previous conceptions of grandeur and sublimity 
could never have allowed me to believe might exist. And then, as if every 
energy of the destroying elements had been roused by this mighty effort, 
peal upon peal of thunder rolled around, and up and down the heavens ; 
and the burning bolts leaped from cloud to cloud across the sky, and from 
heaven to earth in such fearful rapidity, that the lurid g'are of one had 
scarcely fallen on the Fight, when another followed of still greater inten. 
sity. The senses were absolutely stunned by the conflict. Our animals 
partaking of the stiipifying horror of the scene, madly huddled themselves 
together, and became immoveable. They heeded neither whip nor spurs 
but with back to the tempest drooped their heads, as if waiting their doom. 
The hail and rain came in torrents. The plains were converted into a 
sea. The sky overflovimg with floods, lighted by a continual blaze of 
electric fire ; the creatioa trembling at the voice of the warring heavens ! It 
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was a scene fit for the pencil of a Raphael, when sketching the bursting 
foundations of the world, as the ark of Scripture loosed its cable od the 
billows of the fl )od. 

After the violence of the storm had in some defirree abated, we pursued 
our way, weary, cold, and hungry. About flix o*clock we overtook acorn, 
pany of Santa Fe traders, commanded by CMptnin Kelly. '1 he gloom of 
the atmosphere was such when we approached his camp, that Captain K. 
supposed us Indians, and took measures accordingly to defend himself. 
Having stationed his twenty-nine men within ihe barricade formed' by his 
wagons, he himself, accompaiiifd by a single m n, came out to reconnoi- 
tre. And he was no', less agreeably affected to find iis whites and friends, 
than were we at the prospect of society and food. Traders always carry 
a supply of wood over these naked plain?, and it may be supposed that, 
drenched and pelied as we had been by the storm, we did not lieAitate to 
accept the offer of their fire to cook our supper, and warm ourselves. But 
the rain continued (o fall in cold shivering floods ; and, fire excepted, we 
misht as well have been elsewhere as in company with our countrymen, 
who were as badly sheltered and fed as ourselves. We thereftre cast 
about for our own means of comfort. And while some were cooking our 
morsel of supper, others staked out the animals, others pitched our tent; 
and all, when tasks were done, huddled under its shelter. We now num. 
bered thirteeen. This quantity of human flesh standing upon an aiea of 
eighteen feet in diameter, gave off a sufficient quantity of animal heat in 
a short time to render our trembling forms somewhat comfortable. We 
ate our scanty suppers, drank the water from the puddles, and sought rest. 
But all our uacks being wet, we had no change of wardrobe that would 
have enabled us to have done so with a hope of success. We spread our 
wet blankets upon the mud, put our saddles under ot r heads, had u song 
from our Jolly Joe, and mu'^ed and shivered until morning. 

As the sun of the 13ih rose we drove our animals throuah Cottonwood 
creek. It had been very much swollen by the lains of the previous day; 
and nur packs and ourselves were again thoroughly wet. But once out of 
mire and the dangers of he flood, our hearts beat merrily as we lessened 
step by step the distance from Oregon. 

Our hunters who had b»'en despatched from Council Grove in search of 
game, had rejoined us in Kelly's camp. And as our larder had not been 
improved b\ the hunt, anoihi r party wns sent out under orders to advance 
to the Buffalo with all possible niaciity, and send back to (he main body 
a portion of the flrst meat that should be taken. This was a day of miid 
and discomfort. Our pack and riding animals, consiuntiy annoyed by ihe 
slippery clay beneath them, became restive, and not unrrequentiy relieved 
themselves of riders or packs, with liiile apparent re.-pect for the wishos ««f 
'their masters. And yet as if a thousand thorns should haichel out at least 
one rose, we had one incident of livelv interest. For while hahinij to se- 
-^cure the load of a pack. mule, whose obstinacy would have entitled him to 
".'that name, whatever had been his form, we espied upon the side of a 
neighboring ravine f«everal Elk and Antel<»pe. The men uttered pleas for 
their stomachs at the sight of so much fine meat, and with teeth shut in 
the asfony of starving expectation, prinned anew their rifles, and rushed 
away for the prize. Hope is very delusive when it hunts Elk upon the 
open plain. This fact was never more painfully true than in the present 
insiance. They were approached against the wind — the ravines that 
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were deepest, and ran nearest the Elk, were traversed in such manner 
that the huntsmen were within 300 yards before they were discovered by 
the wary Elk ; and then never did horses run nearer tht;ir topmost speed 
for a stake in dollars than did ouis for a steak of meat. But alas! the 
little advantage gained at the start from the bewildered inaction of the 
game, began to diminish as soon as those fleet coursers of the prairie laid 
their nimble hoofs to sward, and pledged life upon speed. In this exigency 
a few balls were sent whistling atrer them, but they soon slept in the earth 
instead of the panting hearts they were designed to render pulseless ; 
and we returned to our lonely and hungry march. We encamped at sun- 
set on the banks of a branch of the Arkansas. This night our rations 
were reduced to one-eighth of a pint of flour to each man. This, as our 
custom waa, was kneaded with water, and baked or rather dried in our 
frying.pan over a fire sufliciently destitute of combustibles to have satis, 
fled the most fastidious miser in that hne. Thus refreshed, and our cloth, 
ing dried in the wind during the day, we hugged our rifles to our hesrts 
and slept soundly. 

The sun of the following morning was unusually bright — the sky cloud- 
less and delightfully blue. These were new pleasures. For the heavens 
and the earth had, till that morning, since our departure from Peoria, 
scourged us with every discouragement within the laws of matter to pro. 
duce. Now all around us smiled. Dame Nature, a prude though she be, 
seemed pUased that she had belabored our courage with so little succesSt 
And to add to the joy of the occasion, a herd of oxen and mules were 
feeding and lowing upon the opposite bank of the stream. They belonged 
to th") Messrs. Bents, who have a trading post upon the Arkansas. One 
of the partners and thirty.odd men were on their way to St. Louis, with 
ten wagons laden with peltries. I'hey were also driving down 200 Santi^ 
Fe sheep, and 40 horses and mules for the Missouri market. These ani? 
mals are usually purchased from the Spaniards for the merest trifle ; and 
if the Indians prove far enough from the track to permit the purchaser to 
drive them into the States, his investment is unusually profitable. The 
Indians too residing along the Mexican frontier, not unfrequently find it 
convenient to steal large numbers of mules, dtc, from their no less swarthy 
neighbors ; and from the ease with which they acquire them, find them- 
selves able and willing to sell them to gentlemen.traders for a very easily 
arranged compensation. Of all or a part of these sources of gain it would 
seem the Messrs. Bents avail themselves ; since, on meeting the gentlemen 
in charge of the wagons before spoken of, he informed us that he had lost 
thirty Mexican mules and seven horses. He desired us, as we intended 
to pass his post, to recover and take them back. A request of any kind 
from a whitt; face in the wilderness is never denied. Accordingly we 
agreed to do as he desired, if wiihio our power. 

We made little progress to.day. Our packs, that had been soaked by 
storm and stream, required drying; and for that purpose we went early 
into camp. The country in which we now were, was by no means saore4 
to safety of life, limb, and property. The Pawnee and Cumanche war 
parties roam through it during the spring and summer months, for plunder 
and scalps. The guards which we had had on the alert since leaving 
Council Grove were, therefore, carefully stationed at night.fall apaong the 
anima's around the tent, and urged to the most careful watchfulness. But 
DO (ofi molested us. la the expressive language of the giant of our ban(|, 
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prefaced alwa]r8 with an appropriate sij^h and arms akimbo, ** We were 
no! murdered yet." 

About 12 o'clock of the 14ih we passed Little Arkansas. Our hunters 
had lieen there the previous nieht, and had succeded in takin;; a dozen 
ent.Bsh. Their own keen hunger had devoured a part of them without 
pepper, or salt, or bread, or vei^erable. The remai ider we found attached 
to a bush in the stream, in an unwholesome state of decomposition. They 
were taken up and exatnined by ihe senses of sight and smell alternately ; 
and viewed -ind smelt again in roteronce to our ravenous pnlates ; and al. 
though some doubt may have existed in regard to the Hebrew principle of 
devouring so unclean a thin^, our appetites allowed of no demurring. Wa 
roasted and ate as our companions had done. 

I had an opportunity at this place to observe the great extent of the 
rise and fall jf these streams of the plain? in a single day or night. It 
would readily be presumed by those who have a correct idea of the floods 
of water that the thunder storms of this region pour upon these rolling 
praries, (hat a few miles of the ctiannels of a number of the creeks over 
which the storms pasn, may be filled to the brim in an hour; and that 
there are pienomina of fl(»ods and falls of water occurrini^ in this vast 
den of tempests, such as are found no where else. Still with this evi- 
dently true explanation in mind, it was with some difficulty that I yiel. 
deH to the evidences on the baiikr of the Little Arkansas, that that stream 
had ffrllen 15 fei t during the last 12 hours. It was still too deep for the 
so4e4y of the pack animals in an attempt to ford it in the usual way. The 
banks also at the fordinz place were left by the retiring fltiod, mnA a un- 
fr endly qu<i?m(re ; so soft that a horse without burden could with the 
greatest difficulty drat; himself through it to the water below. In our ex. 
tremity however, we resorted to the Chilian mode ot overcoming such 
difficulties; — tied our lashing lines together and attached one end to a 
strong stake on the side we occupied, sent the other across the stream 
by a vigorous swimmer and tied it firmly to a tree. Our baggage, sad. 
dies and clothing attached to ho«)ks running to and fro on this lino we se. 
curelv passed over. The horses being then driven across ai the ill omen, 
ed Ford, and ourselves over by swimming and other mean^, we sad. 
died and loaded our animals with their several burdnns and recommenced 
oiir march. The 14ih, 15ih and IGth were days of more than nrdina. 
ry hardships. With barely food enough to support life — drenched diily 
by thunder storms — and by swimming and fording the numerous drains 
of this alluvial region, and wearied by the con'.inual packing and unpack, 
ing of our animals; and enfeebled by the dampness ol my couch at night, 
I was so much reduced when I dismounted from my horse on the eve. 
ning of the 16th, that I was unable to loosen the girth of my saddle or 
spread my blanket for rep(»se. 

The soil thus far from the Frontier appeared to be from 3 to 6 feet in 
depth— :7ene rally undulating and occasi >nally, far on the western horizon, 
broken into ragged and picturesque bluffs. Between the swells we occa. 
sionally met small tracts of marshy ground saturated with brackish water. 

On the night of the 16th, near the hour of 8 o'clock we were suddenly 
rou!«ed by the rapid trampling of animals in such numbers that made the 
gtou 'd tfemhie as if an earthq take were rustling beneath it. "Indians!** 
was th ) cry from the guard **lridians !** We had expected an encounter 
w'u^ tlism OS we approached the BufTalo, and were cooaeqaently not uiu 
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prepared for it. Each man seized his rifle and was instantly in position to 
g^ve the intruders a proper reception. On they came, rushing furiously 
in a dense column till within 30 yards of our tent; and then wheeling 
short to the left, abruptly halted. Nut a rifle bail or an arrow had yet cleft 
the air. Nor was it so necessary that there should, as it might have been, 
had we not discovered that instead of bipfds of bloody memory, they 
were the quadrupeds that had eloped from the fatherly care of Mr. Bent, 
making a call of ceremony upon their compatriot mules &.c. tied to stokes 
within our camp. 

J 7th. We were on the trail at 7 o'clock. The sun of a fine morning 
shone upon oiir ranks of beasts and men. Were I able to sketch the woe 
shrivelled visages of my starving men, contorted- ftith'occasit ma 1 bursts of 
wrath upon Mr. Bent's mules as they displayed their ongrateful heels to us, 
who had restored them frum the indecencies of savage life, to the domin- 
ion of civilized beines, my readers would say that the sun never looked 
upon braver appearances, or a more determined disregard of educated 
loveliness. A long march before us — the Arkansas and its fish before us 
— the Buflfalo with all the delicate bits of tender.loin and marrow.bones, 
the remembrance ol them inspires me — with all these before us,, who that 
have the glorious sympathies of the gastric sensibilities within them. Can 
suppose that we did not use spur, whip and goad with rig'ht gok>d will on 
that memorable day. Thirty or forty miles, none but the vexed plains 
can tell which, were travelled by one o'clock. The afternoon hours too 
were counted slowly. High bluffs and butes and rolls and salt marches 
alternately appearing and falling behind us with here and there a plat of 
thick, short grass of the upper plains and the stray bunches of the branch- 
ing columnar and foliated prickly pear, indicated that we were approach, 
ing some more important course of the mountain waters than any we had 
yet seen since leaving the majestic Missouri. *'0n, merrily on" rang from 
our parched and hungry mouths ; and if the cheerful shout did not allay 
our appetites or thirst, it quickened the pace of our mules and satisfied, 
each the other of our determined purpose to behold the Arkansas by the 
light of that day. 

During this hurried drive of the afternoon we became separated from 
one another among the swells over which our track ran. Two of the ad- 
vance platoon took the liberty in the absence of their commander to sive 
chase to an antelope that seenried to tantal ze their forbearance by exiiibi. 
ting his fine sirloins to their view. Never did men better earn for- 
giveness for disobedience of orders. One of them crept as I learned half 
a mile upon his hands and knees to get within rifle shot of his game i-r' 
shot at 300 yards distance and brought him down i And now, who, in 
the tameness of an enoush-and. to-spare state of existence, in which every 
emotion of the mind is aurfeited and gouty, can estimate our pleasure at 
seeing these men gallop into our ranks with this antelope ? You may 
*'gues8" reader, you may *'reckon," you may "calculate*' or if learned in 
the demisemi.quavers of modern exquisiteness, you niay thrust rudely 
aside all these wholesome and fat old words of the heart and **>hrewdly 
imagine" and still you cannot comprehend the feelings of that moment! 
Did we shout f were we silent? no, neither. Did we gather quickly 
around the horse s'.ained with blood of the suspended a imal ? No nor this. 
An involuntary murmui* o( relief from the most fearful forebodings, and 
the sadden halt of the riding animals in their tracks were the oiily moin* 
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inentii, the only acts that indicated onr gratefal joy at this deliverance. 

Oar intention of seeing the Arkansas that night however soon banished 
every other thought from the mind. Whips and spurs therefore were 
freely used upon our wearied animals as they ascended tediou-ly a l«ing 
roll of prairie covered with the wild grasses and stinted stalks of the sun 
flower. We rightly conceived this to be the bordering ridge of the valley 
of the Arkansas. For on attaining its summit we saw 10 miles of that 
stream lying in the sunset like a beautiful lake curved among the wind- 
ings of the hilts. It was six miles distant. The sun was setting. The 
road lay over sharp rolls of land that rendered it nearly impossible for us 
to keep our jaded animals on a trot. But the sweet water of that Araer- 
ican Nile, and a copne of timber upon its banks that offered us the means 
of cooking the antelope to satisfy our insufferable hunger, were motives 
that gave us new energy ; and on we went at a rapid pace while sufficient 
light remained to show us the trail. 

When within about a mile and a half of the river a most annoying cir^ 
cuiiistance crossed our path. A swarm of the most gigantic and perse^ 
vering mosquitoes that ever gathered tribute from human kind, lighted on 
us and demanded blood. Not in the least scrupulous as to the manner id 
which they urged their claims, they fixed themselves boldly and without 
ceremony, upon our organs of sight, smell, and whipping, the list not least 
in our situation, in such numbers, that in consequence of the employe 
ments they gave ourselves in keeping them at the distance which a well 
defined respect for our divine faces would have rendered proper, and in 
consequence of the pain which they inflicted upon our restive animals^ 
we lust the trail. And now came quag.mires, flounderings and mud, such 
as would have taught ihe most hardened rebel in morals that deviation^ 
from the path of duty lead sometimes to pain, sometimes to Swamps. 
Long perseverence at length enabled us to reach the great •* River of the 
Plains." 

We tarried for a moment npon the banks of the stream and cast about 
to extricate ourselves from the Egyptian plagues around us. It appeared 
that to re^iain our track in the darkness of night now becoming mingled 
with a dense fog, was no easy task. We however took the lead of a swell 
of land that ran across it, and in thirty minutes entered a path so well 
marked that we could thread our way onward till we should find wood suffi. 
cient to cook our supper. That was a dreary ride. The stars gave a lit. 
tie light among the mist, which enabled us to discern on the even line of 
the horizon, a small speck that after three hours travel we found to be a 
small grove of cotton wood upon an island. We encamped near it. And 
after our baggage was piled up so as to form a circle of breastworks for 
defence, our weariness was such that we sank among it supperless, and 
slept with nothing but the heavens over us. And although we were in the 
range of the Cumanche hunting as well as war parties, the guards slept in 
spite of the savageeyes that mighi be gloating vengeance upon our little 
band. No fear nor war.whoop could have broken the slumbers of that 
night. It was a temporary death. Nature bad made its extreme effort, 
and sunk in helplessness till its ebbing energies should reflow. The mor. 
ningof the ISthof June, brought us clear weather and fine spirits. We were 
early up.^arly around among our animals to pull up the stakes to which they 
were tied, and drive them fast again where they might graze while we 
should eat. Then to the care of cor noble selves. We wrestled manfully 
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with the frying-pan and roasting stick ; and anon in the yery manner tliat 
one sublime act always follows its predecessor, tore bone from bone, the 
antelope ribs, with so strong a grip and such unrestrained delight that a 
truly phitoBophic observer might have discovered in the flash of our eyes 
and the quick energetic motion of the nether portions of our physiognomies, 
that eating though an uncommon, was nevertheless our favorite occopa. 
lion. And then "catch up," ''saddles on," *'packs on," "mount," "march," 
all severally said and done, we weie on route, hurry scurry, with 40 loose 
mules and horses leering, kicking, and brayin/; ; and some six or eight 
pack animals making every honorable effort to free themselves from servi. 
tude, while we were apply.ing to their bends and ears, certain gentle inti. 
maiions that such ambitious views accorded poorly with their master^ 
wishes. 

In the course of the day we crossed several tributaries of the Arkansas. 
At one of these, called by the traders Big Turkey Creek, we were forced 
to resort again to our Chilian bridge. In consequence of the spongy na- 
ture of the soil and the scarcity of timber, there was more difficuhy here 
in procuring fastenings for our ropes, than in any previous instance. We 
at length, however, obtained pieces of floodwood, and drove them into the 
soft banks "at an inclination" said he, of the axe "of precisely 45^ to 
the plain of the horizon.** Thus supported by the powerful aid of 45<* of 
the firmament, the stakes stood sufficiently Hrm for our purposes; and 
our bags, packs, selves, and beasts, were over in a trice, and in the half 
of that ma hematical fraction of time we were repacked, remounted, and 
trotting off at a generous pace up the Arkansas. The river appeared 
quite unlike the streams of the East and South and Southwest portion of 
Uie States in all its qualities. Its banks were low — one and a half feet 
above the medium stage of water, composed of an alluvion of sand and 
loam as hard as a public highway, and, in the main, covered with a species 
oi wiry grass that seldom grows to more than one and a half or two inches 
in height. The sun.flower of stinted growth, and a lonely bush of wil. 
low, or an ill.shaped sapless cotton wood tree, whose decayed trunk trem- 
bled under the weight of years, grew here and there. Blufls of clay or 
coarse sandstone occurring occasionally, relieved in some degree, the mo. 
notony of this region. The stream itself was generally three-quarters of 
a mile in width, with a current of five miles per hour, m ater three and a 
half to four feet, and of a chalky whiteness. It was extremely sweet — so 
delicious that some of my men declared it an excellent substitute for milk. 
Camped on the bank of the river where the common tall grass of the 
prairie grew plentifully — posted our night.guard, and made a part of our 
meat into a soup for supper. Here I shall be expected by those civilized 
monsters who live by eating and drinking, to give a description of the 
manner of making this soup. It was indeed a rare dish. And my friends 
of the trencher — ye who have been spiced and peppered and salted from 
your youth up, do not distort your nasal protuberances when I declare that 
of all the vulgar innovations upon kitchen science that civilization has 
patched upon the good old style of the patriarchs, nothing has produced 
so beastly an effect upon taste, as these self-same condiments of salt, pep. 
per, j&e: Woful heresy ! human nature peppered and salted ! an abomi. 
nation in my humble opinion, that calls for the full foive of the world's 
moral and physical posse to exterminate. But to our soup. It was made 
of simple meat and water — of pure water, such as kings drank from the 
3 
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have been epoken, before tbe wind struck our tent, tore the stakes from 
the ground, snapped the centre pole, and buried us in its enraged folds. 
'Every man, thirteen in numb«>r, immediately seized some portion and held 
it with his might. Our opinion at tbe time was, that the absence of the 
weight of a single man, would have given the siorm the victory— our tent 
would have eloped in the iron embraces of the tempest. We attempted 
to fit it up again after the violence of the storm had in some degree passed 
over, but were unable so to do. So that the remainder of the night was 
spent in gathering up our loose animals, and in shivering under the cold 
peltings of the rain. The Santa Feans, when on march through these 
plains, are in constant expectation of these tornadoes. Accordingly, when 
the sky at night indicates their approach, they chain the wheels of adja- 
cent wnguns strongly together to prevent them from being upset — an acci- 
dent that has often happened, when this precaution was not taken. It 
may well bo conceived too, that to prevent their goods from being wet in 
snch cases, requires a covering of no ordinary powers of protection. Bows 
of the usual form, save that they are higher, are raised over long sunken 
Pennsylvania wagons, over which are spread two or three thicknesses of 
woollen blankets; and over these, and extending to the lower edge of the 
body, is drawn a strong canvass covering, well guarded with cords and 
leathern straps. Through this covering these tempests seldom penetrate. 

At 7 o*cIock on the morning of the 27th, ** Catch up, catch up,*' rang 
around the wagons of the Santa Feans. Immediately each man had his 
hand upon a horse or mule ; and ere we, in attempting to follow their ex- 
ample, bad our horses by tbe halter, the teams were harnessed and ready 
for the ** march/' A noble sight those teams were, forty.odd in number, 
their immense wagons still unmoved, forming an oval breastwork of 
wealth, girded by an impatient mass of near 400 mules, harnessed and 
ready to move again along their solitary way. But the interest of the scene 
was much increased v^hen, at the call of the commander, the two lines, 
team after team, straitghiened themselves into the trail, and rolled majesti. 
pally away over the undulating plain. We crossed the Pawnee Fork, and 
visited the Caw camp. Their wigvirams were constructed of bushes in- 
serted into the ground, twisted together at the top, and covered with the 
buffalo hides that they had been gathering for their winter lodges. Meat 
was drying in every direction. ]t had been cut into long narrow strips, 
wound around sticks standing uprightly in the ground, or laid over a rick 
of wicker-work, under which slow fires were kept burning. The stench, 
pmd the squalid appearance of the women and children, were not suffi- 
piently interesting to detain us long ; and we travelled on for the buffalo 
which were bellowing over the hills in advance of us. There appealed to 
be about 1,500 souls : they were almost naked ; and filthy as swine. They 
make a yearly hunt to this region in the spring-rlay in a large qua itity of 
dried meat — return to their own Territory in harvest time-r-gaiher their 
beans and corn, and make the buffalo hides taken before the hair is long 
enough for robes, into conical tents ; and thus prepare for a long and jolly 
winter. 

They take with them on thei«e hunting excursions, all the horses and 
mules belonging to the tribe, that can be spared Irom the labor of their 
^elds upon the Konzas river — ^go south till they meet the buffalo — build 
their distant wigwams, and commence their labor. This is divided in the 
ioUowiag manner between tbe males, females, and children ; Tbe men 
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kill the 4pame. The women dress and dry the meat, ami tan the htdei* 
The instruments used in killing, vi|ry with the rank and weahh of each 
individual. The high chief has a lanoe with a h indio six feet, and blade 
three feet in length. This in hand, mounted qpon a fleet horse, he rides 
buldly to the side of the flying bufliilo, and thrusts it again and again 
through the liver or heart of one, and then another of the aflrighto'i herd, 
till his horse is no longer able to keep near them, He is thus able to kill 
five or six, m«)re or less, at a single heat. Some of the inferior chiefs also 
have these lances ; but they must all be shorter than that of His ruyal Dark- 
ness. The common Indians use muskets and pistuls. Rifles are an abom. 
inaiion to them. The twisting motion of the ball as it enters — the sharp 
crack when discharged — and the direful singing of the lead as it cuts 
the air, are considered synptoms of witchcraft that are unsafe for the red 
man to meddle with. They call them medicines — inscrutable and irre. 
sistible sources of evil. The poorer classes still use the bow and arrow. 
Nor are these, when thrown by the Indians' well-trained arm, a less effect- 
ive weapon than those already mentioned. Astride a good horse, beside a 
bellowing band of wild beef, leaning forward upon the neck, and drawing 
his limbs close, to the sides of his horse, the naked hunter uses his national 
weapon with astonishing dexterity and success. Not unfrequently, when 
hitting no bones, dues he throw his arrows quite throueh the buffalo. 
Twenty or thirty thus variously armed, advance upon a herd. The chief 
leads the chase, akd i^y the time they come along sidr the batid, the differ- 
ent speed of the horses has brought ihem into single flle line. Thus they 
run until every individual has a buffalo at his side. Then the whole line 
fires guns, throws arrows, or drives lance as often and as long as the speed 
of the horses will allow ; and seldom do they fail, in encounters of this 
kind, to lay upon the du>ty plain, numbers of these noble animols. 

A cloud of squaws that had been hovering in the neighborhood, now 
hurry UP) astride of pack, animals — strip off hides — cut off the best flef>h~> 
load their pack-saddles, mount themselves on the top, and move ttlowly 
aw9y to camp. The lords of creation have finished their ilay's labor. 
The ladies cure the meat in the manner described above — stretch the hides 
upon *he eround, and with a blunt wooden adze hew them into teuiher. 
The younger shoots of the tribe du:ing the day are engaged in watering 
and guarding the houses and mules thnt have not been used in the hMnt-r-> 
changing their stakes from one spot to another of fresh grass, and crouch, 
ing along the heights around the camp to notice the approach of foes, and 
sound the alarm. Thus the Kansas, Kansaus, or Caws, lay in their annual 
stores. Unless driven from their game by the Pawnees, or some other 
tribe at enmity with them, thev load every animal with meat and hides 
about the first of Aueust, and commence ihi^ march back to their fields, 
fathers, and wigwams, on the Kansas River. This return march must 
present a most interesting scene in savage life — 709 or 80(1 horses and 
mnl(>s loaded with the spoils of the chase, and the children of the tribe 
holding on to the packs with might and main, naked as eels, and shining 
with hiifpilo'a grease, their fathers and m ithers loaping on foot behind, 
with their guns poised on the left arm, or their h<tW9 and arrows swung at 
the back ready for action, and turnins their heads rapidly and anxiously 
for lurking enemies — the attack, the screams of women and children- 
each man seizing an animal for a breastwork, and surrounding thus iheir 
wives and children—the firing — the dying— .the cooquest<^the whoop of 
3* 
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victory and rejoicings of one party, and the dogged sullen submission of 
the other — all this and more has occurred a thousand limes upon these 
plains, and is still occurring. But ii victory declare for the Caws, or they 
march to their home without molestation, how many warm afleciions 
aprmg up in those untamed bosoms, as they see agnin their parents and 
children, and the ripened harvest, the wouds, and streams, and bubbling 
springo, among which the gleeful days of childhood were spent. And 
when greetings are over, and welcomes are said, embraces exchanged, 
and their homes seen and smiled upon ; in fine, when all the holy feeUngs 
of remembrance, and their present good fortune, find vent m the wild 
night dance — who that wears a white skin and sentimentalizes upon the 
better lot of civilized men, will not believe that the Indian too, returned 
from the hunt and from war, has not as much happiness, if not in kind 
the same, and as many sentiments that do honor to our nature, as are 
wrapped in the stays and tiehts of a fantastic mawkish civilization — that 
flattering, pluming, gormandizing, unthinking, gilded, clamlike life, that 
is beginning to me :sure mental and moral worth by the amount of wealth 
possessed, and the adornments of a slip or pew in church. But to our 
journey. 

We travelled eight miles and encamped. A band of buflfalo cows were 
near us. In other words, we were determined upon a hunt — ra determi^ 
nation, the consequences of which, as will hereafter appear, were highly 
disastrous. Our tent having been pitched, and baggage piled up, the 
^eetest horses selected, and the best marksmen best mounted, we trotted 
slowly alon£ a circling depression of the plain, that wound around near 
the herd on their leeward side. When we emerged in sight of them, we 
put the horses into a slow gallop till within 300 yards of our game ; and 
then for the nimblest heel. Each was an his utmost speed. We all gained 
upon the herd. But two of the horses were by the side of the lubbers be. 
fore the rest were within rifle reach ; and the rifles and pistols of their 
riders discharged into the sleek well-larded body of a noble bull. The 
wounded animal did not drop; the balls had entered neither liver nor heart; 
and away he ran foi dear life. But his unwieldy form moved slower and 
slower, as the dripping blood oozed from the bullet holes in his loins. Ue 
ran towards our tent ; and we followed him in that direction till within a 
fourth of a mile of it, when our heroes of the rifle laid him wallowing in 
his blood, a mountain of flesh weighing at least 3000 pounds. We butch- 
ered him in the following manner: Having turned him upon his brisket, 
and spht the skin along the spine, and pared ofl* the hide as far down the 
aides as his position would allow, we cut ofl* the flesh that lay outside the 
ribs as far back as the loins. This the hunters call **the fleece." We 
next took the ribs that rise perpendicularly from the spine between the 
shoulders, and support what is termed the **hump." Then we laid our 
heavy wood axes upon the enormous side ribs, opened the cavity, and took 
out the tender loins, tallow, &c., — all this a load for two mules to carry into 
camp. It was prepared for packing as follows : The fleece was cut across 
the grain mto slices an eighth of an inch in thickness, and spreaii upon a 
acafl'olding of polos, and dried and smoked over a slow fire. While we 
were engaged in this process, information came that three of Mr. Bent*8 
mules had escaped. The probability was that they had gone to the guard, 
ianship of our neighbors, the Caws. This was a mii>lortune to our hon- 
orable intention of restoring them to their lawful owners. Search was 
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immediately ordered in the Indian camp and elsewhere for them. It wai 
fruitless. The men returned with no very favorable account of their re- 
ception by the Caws, and were of opinion that further search would be 
in vain. But being disposed to try my influence with the principal chief, 
I gave orders to raise camp and follow the Santa Feans, without reference 
to my return, and mounted my horse, and, in company with three men, 
sought his lodge. Their wigwams were deeerted, save by a few old women 
and squalid children, who were wallowing in dirt and grease, and regaling 
themselves upon the roasted intestines of the buffalo. 1 inquired for the 
chiefs — for the mules— whether tliey themselves were human or bestial; 
for, un this point, there was room for doubt : to all which inquiries, they 
gave an appropriate grunt. But no chief or other person could be found, 
on whom any responsibility could be thrown in regard to the iMt mules. 
And after climbing heights to view the plains, and riding^m band to 
band of HisParkness' quadrupeds for three hours in vain,%e returned to 
our camp sufficiently vexed fur all purposes of comfort. Yet this was the 
beginning only of the misfortunes of this day. During my absence, ona 
of those petty bickerings, so common among men released from the !«• 
strainis of society and law, had arieen between two of the most querulous 
of the company, which had terminated in the accidental wounding c f one 
of them. It occurred, as I learned, in the following manner; A dispute 
arose between the parties as to thtir relative moral honesty in some mat. 
ler, thing, or act in the past. And as this was a question of great perplex- 
ity in their own minds, and doubt in that of others, worde ran high and 
abusive, till some of the men more regardful of their duty than these war* 
riors, began preparations to strike the lent. The redoubtable combatants 
were within it ; and as the cords were loceed, and its folds began to swing 
upon the centre pole, the younger of the braves, filled with wrath at bis 
opponent, attempted to shnw huw terrible his ire would be, ii once let 
loose among his muscles. Fot this purpose, it would seem lie seized the 
muzstle of his rifle with every demonstration of might, power, &c., and 
atteiTipted to drag it from amorg the baggage. The hammer of the lock 
caught, and sent the contests of the barrel into his side. Every thing was 
done for the wounded man that his condition required, and our circum. 
stances permitted, poctor Walworth, of the Santa Fe cara\an, then 
eight miles in advance, returned, examined, and dressed the wound, and 
furnished a carriage for the invalid. During the afternoon the high chief 
of the Caws also visited us ; and by introducing discolored water into the 
upper orifice, and watching its progress through, ascertained that the ball 
had not entered the cavity. But notwithstanding out anxieties about the 
life of Smith were much lessened by the assurances of Dr. Walworth, 
and our friend the chief; yet we had others of no less urgent nature, on 
which we were called to act. We were on the hunting ground .of the 
Caws. They were thieves ; and alter the Sanin Fe traders should have 
left the neighborhood, they would without scruple use their superior force 
in appropriating to themselves our animals, and other means of continuing 
our journey. The Pawnees, too, were daily expected. The Cumancbes 
were prowhng about the neighborhood. To remain, therefore, in our pres. 
ent encampment, until Smith could travel without pain and danger, was 
deemed certain death to all. To travel on in a manner as comfortable to 
the invalid as our condition would permit — painful to him and tedious to 
V9 though it should be — appeared, therefore, the only means of iiafsty to 
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all, or any of us. We accordiofifly c 'vered thfi boftom of t!ie cnrryoll with 
gr.i»8 and blankets, iotd S.nitti npm tiieni. nnJ vvitli orher blankets hohier- 
ed him in SMch n^nnner ihit ilie jjliing of die caniaj^e \vuiilJ no! roll him. 
Other arranijfen^ents n^cessafy to raising camp beinsf uinde, I gave the 
company in charge of my lieqtei^ant ; and orJering him to lead on aticr 
m«f as fast as ^pssibhs (Qok the reins of the carringe. and drove slowly 
along the trail of the Sjnia Feans. The trail was co-itinually crossed by 
deep paths made by the buffUlo, ns a tlioqsand generations of ihem hud, 
in single file, followed their leaders from puint to point through the plains. 
These, and other obstruciians, jolted the carriage at every step, and CAusecl 
the wounded man to grq.m piteously. I drove on, till the stars indicated 
the hour of midnight \ and had hoped by this time to have overtaken the 
traders. I was disappointec}. In vain I looked through the darkness for 
the white embankment of their wagons. The soil over which ihey had 
passed was now so hard, that the n\in in advance of the carrioge could no 
longer find tho trail ; and another storm was crowding its dark pall up ihe 
western sky. The thunder aroused and enraged the buffalo bulls. They 
pawed the earth and bellowed, and gathered around the carrioge mndly, 
as if they considered it a huge animal of their own species, uttering thun. 
der in defiance of them. It became dangerous to move. It was useless 
also; for the darkness thickened so rapidly, thut we could not keep the 
track. My men, too, had not come up— had douhtless lost the 'rail — or, 
if not, might join me if I tarried there (ill the morning. 1 therefore halted 
in a deep ravine, which would partially protect me from the moddened 
buffalo and the Qtorm, tied down my animals head to foot, and sought rest. 
Smith was iq great pain. His groans were sufficient to prevent sleep. 
But bad he been comfortable atid silent, the storm poured such torrents of 
rain and hail, with teriible wind and lightning around us, that lifie, instead 
of repose, becanie the object of our solicitude. The horseman who had 
accompanied me. had spread his blankets on the trround under the car. 
riago, and with his head upon his saddle, attempted to disregard the tern, 
pest as an old fashioned Stoic would the toothache. But if beat too 
heavily for his philosophy. His Mackinaw blankets and slouched hat for a 
time protected his ungainly holy from the effectq of t|ie tumbling f]ood. 
But when the water began to stream through the bottom of the carrioge 
upon him, the ire of the animal bprst from his lank checks like t|ie coming 
of a rival tempest. He cursed hi stars, and the stars behind the storm— - 
his garters, and the irartors of some female progenitor— consigned to pur. 
gatory the thunder, lightning, and i'ain, and wagon, alios poor Srniih ; and 
gaihering up the shambHng timbers of his mortal frnrne, raised thf m buU 
upright in the storm, and thus stood, quoted Shak^spare, and ground bis 
teeth till daylight. 

^s soon as day dawned I found the trail osaln, and at 7 o'clock over- 
toqk the 8anta Feans. Having channred Smith*:* beddini;, I drove on iii 
the somewhat beaten track that forty.odd wagons made. Still every small 
jolt caused tho unfortunate man to scream with pain. The face of tjie 
country around Pawnee Fork was, when we saw it, a picture of beauty. 
The stream winds silentiy among bluffs covered with woods, while fnnri 
an occasional ravine long groves stretch off at right aufflei* with its main 
course into the bosom ol the plains. Th^ thousand hills that swelled on 
the horizon, were covered with dark maa^es of buffalo peacefully grazing, 
or quenching their thirst at the sweet streams among them. Bui the scene 
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had now changed. No timber, no, not a afarab was seen to-day. Tba 
8oA rich aoil had given place to one of flint and sand, and aa hard as Mc 
Adams pavemenia — the green tall prairie grass* to a dry wiry species, 
(wo inchea in height. The water too; disgusting remembrance ! There 
was none save what we scooped from the puddles, thick and yellow with 
buffalo offal. We travelled fifteen miles and halted for the night. Smith 
was extremely anwelL His wound was much inflamed, and painful. Dr. 
Walworth dressed it, and encouraged me to suppose that no danger of life 
was to he apprehended. My company joined me at 12 0*0! ck on the 22d, 
and followea me in the rf>ar of the eavalcade. After supper was over, 
and Smith made comfortable, I aought from some of them a relation of 
their fortunes during the past niifht. It appeared that 'hey had found the 
buffalo troublesonoe as soon as night came on ; that the handa of bulls not 
unfrequentlv advanced in great numbers within a few feet of them, paw- 
ing and bellowing in a most threatem'ng manner; that they also lost the 
trail after midni^t, aad spent the remainder of the mVrtit in firing upon 
the buffalo^ to l^ep them from running over them. Their situation was 
indeed dangerous in the extreme. For when buflialo become ciiraged, 
or frightened, in any conaiderable number, and commence running, the 
whole hc>rd start simultaneously, and pursue nearly a right line course, 
regardless of obstacles. So tliat had they heen frightem;d by the Santa Fe. 
ans, or myself, or any other cause, in the direction of my companions, 
they must have trampled them to death. The danger 10 be appr«nended 
from such an event, was rendered certain in die morning, when we per. 
ceived that the whole circle of vision was one black mass of these animals. 
What a sea of life — of muscular power — of animal appetite — of bestial 
enjoyment ! And if lashed to rase by some pervading cause, how fear- 
ful the ebbing and flowing of its mighty wrath ! 

On the 23d the buffalo w«re more numerous than ever. They were ar- 
ranged in lung lints from the eastern to the western horizon; The bulls 
were forty or fifty ywda m advance of the bands of cows to which tliey 
severally intended to give proiectitin. And as (he moving embankment- 
of wagons, led by an advanced guard, and flanked by horsemen riding 
alowjy from front to rear, and guarded in the rear by my men, made its 
majestic way along, these fiery cavaliers would march each to his own- 
band of dames and misses, with an air that seemed tossy *• we are here;** 
and then back again to their lines, with great apparent satisfaction, (hat 
thes' were able to do battle for their sweet ones and their native ptoins. 
We travelled fifteen or sixteen miles. This is the distance usuiJIy made 
in a day by the traders. Srtii(h's wound was more inflamed and painful; 
the wash and salve of the Indian chief, however, kept it soft, and prevented, 
(o a great extent, the natural inflammation of the case. 

The face of the country was still an arid plain — the water as on the 
22d — fuel, dried buffulo offal — not a shrub of any kind in sight. Another 
storm occurred to-night. Its movement was more rapid than that of any 
preceding one which we had experienced. In a few moments after it 
showed its dark outline above the earth, it rolled its pall over the whole 
iiky, as if to build a wall of wroth between us and the mercies of Heaven. 
The flash of the lightning, as it bounded upon the firmament, and mingled 
its thunder with the blast that came groaning down from the mountains; 
the masses of inky darkness crowding in wild tumult alooir, as if anxious 
to lead the leaping bolt upon U8»— the wild world of buffalo, bellowing and 
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#lardng in myrisdi, as th« drapery of this fuiwral soene of oatare, a ra»t 
cavern of fire was lighted up; the rain roaring and fonmiog like a caia. 
ract— rail this, a reeling wurld tottering under the grent arm of its MakePv 
no eye could see and be unblenched ; nor mind conceive, and keep its 
chyey tenement erect. 1 drew the carrynll in wbich Smith and myself 
were attempting to sleep close to the Santa Fe wagons, secured the cur* 
tains as firmly as I was ahle to do, spread blankets over the top and 
around the sides, and lashed them firmly with ropes passing over, under, 
and around the carriage in every direction ; but lo little uae. The pene- 
trating powers of that storm were not resisted by such means. Agam we 
were thoroughly drenched. The men in the tent fai^d still worse than 
ourselves. It vyas blown down with the first blast ; and the poor fellows 
were obliged to lie closely and hold on strongly to prevent it and them- 
selves (r*im a flight less safe than parachuting. 

Qa the morning of the 34th, Smith being given in charge to my excel, 
lent Lieutenant, with the assutance that I would join him at the ** Cioss. 
ings,** I left them with the traders, and started with the remainder of 
my company for the Arkansas. 

The buffiilo during the last three days had covered the whole country 
80 completely that it appeared oftentimes eitremely dangerous even for 
the immense cavnieade of the Santa Fe traders to attempt to break its way 
through them. We travelled at the rate of fi.teen miles a day. The 
ienslh of si^ht on either !<ide of the trail 15 miles— -on both sides 30 miles : 
15X3s«45X30=«l,35Q square miles of country so thickly covered with 
these noble animals that when viewed from a height it scarcely afforded a 
Vght of a square league of its surface. What a quantity of f«H)d for the 
sustenance of the Indian and tne white pilgrim of these plains ! ! It 
would have been gratifying to have seen the beam kick over the immense 
frames of some of those bulls. But all that any of us could do, was to 
** guess*' or "reckon** their weight, and contend about the induhttable cer. 
tainty of our several suppositions. In these disputes, two butchers took 
the lead ; and the substance of their discussions that cotild interest the 
reader is, h* that many, of the large hulls would weigh 9,000 pounds nnd 
upwards ; and that, as a 2eneral rule, the buflfaloes were much lar^jer and 
heavier than the domesticated cattle of the States.** We were in view of 
the Arkansas at 4 o^chick, P. M. The fape of the earth wfis visible 
again ; for the buffalo vfere nqw soen in small herds only, fording the 
xiver, or feeding upon the bluffs. Near nightfall we killed a young bull, 
and went into oamp for the night. 

On the 35th we moved slowly along up the bank of the river. Having 
travelled ten miles, one of the men sfiot an aotelqpe, and we went into 
camp to avoid, if possible, another storm that wus lowering upon ns from 
the northwest. But in spite of this precaution we were again most un- 
eomfortablv drenched. 

On the ^6th we struck across a southern bend in the river, and made 
the Sinta Fe ** Crossings** at 4 o^clock, P. M : 37ih wh lay at the ** Gross, 
ings** waiting for the Santa Feans, and our wounded companion. To.day 
a mutiny, which had been ripening ever since Smith was wounded, as. 
Bumed a clear a.«pect. It now apoenred that cerrnin individunls of my 
company had detf^rmined to leave Smith to perish in the encampment 
where he whs shot ; but failing i^i supporters of so barbarous n proposi* 
^on, they now endeaTored to accomplish their design by less objectionablo 
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neaiM. They said it was eyident if Smith remained in the company, it 
must be divided; for that they, pure creattireSf could not longer associaf'e 
with s(i impure a man. And th;it in order tu preserve the unity of the 
eompanv, they would propose that arrangements should be made with the 
Santa Fean^ to take him alongf with them. In this widh a majority of the 
company, induced by a laudable desire (or peace, and the preservation of 
our small force entire in a country filled with Indian f»es, readily united. 
I was desired to make the arrangement; but my efforts proved fruitless. 
Greiitlemen traders were of opinion that it would be hazardous for Smith, 
destitute of the means of support, to trust himself among a people of 
whose language he was ignorant^ and among whom he could consequently 
IKet no employment ; farther, that Smith had a right to expect protection 
from bis comrades; and they would not, by any act of theirs, relieve them 
from so sacred a duty. I reported to my company this reply, and dwelt 
at length upon the reasons assigned by the traders; The mutineers were 
highly displeased with the strong ctnidemnation contained in them or their 
intention to desert him; and boldly propo8<*d to leave Smith in the carryall, 
and secretly depart for the mountains. Had we done this inhuman act, I 
have no doubt that gentlemen traders would have treated him with great 
htimanicy and kindness, till he should haire recovered from his wound. 
But the meanness of the proposition to leave a s^ick companion on the 
bands of those who had shown us unbounded kindness, and in violation 
of the solemn a^reetnent we had all entered into on the frontier of Mis. 
aouri— ** to protect each other to the last extremity **— was so msnifest as 
to cause G. Woodi jourdon, Oakley, J. Woodi and Blair, "to take open 
and stning ground against it. They declared that ** however unworthy 
Smith might be, we could neither leave him* to be eaten by wolves, tior 
upon the metey of stringers ; and »hat neither should be done while they 
had life to prevent it." 

Having thus ascertained that I could tely upon the cooperation of these 
men, two of the company made a litter on which the unfortunate man 
might be borne between t«%o mules. In the aitcrnoiin of the 28ih, I went 
down to the traders, five miles below us, t>i bring him up to my camp. 
Gentlemen tradera generously refused to receive any thing for the use of 
their carriage, and t'urniahed Smith, when he left them, with every little 
comfort in their power for his future use. It was past sunset when we left 
their camp. Deep darkne-s soon set in, and we lost odr tiaurte among 
the winding bluffs. But as I had reasons to suppose that my presence in 
the camp the next morning with Smith was necessary to his welfare, I 
drove on till 3 o'clock in the morning. It was of no avail : the darkness 
htd heaven and earth from view. We therefore halted, tied the mules to 
the wheels of the carriage, and waiied for the tight of morning. When 
it came, we found that we had travelled during the night at dnre time op 
and at another down the stream, and wei^e then within a Me and a half 
of the trader's camp. On reaching my encampment, I found every thing 
ready for marching — sent back the carryall to its owners, and Atrempied to 
swing Smith in his litter f)r the march ; init, to oist great disappointment, 
it would not a'nnwer the purpose. How it was possihio to convey him, ap. 
peared an inquiry of the most painful importance. We del berated long ; 
but an impo sibility barred every attempt to remove its difficulties. We 
had no carriage } we could not currv him i^p'on our shoulders; it sdemed 
impossible for bim to ride on horseback ; tho mutiaeers wore meaDied i 
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the company was afraid to stay longer in the yicinity of the Cumaneba 
Indians, with so many animals to tempt them to take our lives; the Santn 
Fe wagons were moving over the hills ten miles away on the other side of 
the river ; I had abjured all command, and had no control over the move, 
ments of the company ; two of the individuals who had declared for mer- 
cy toward Smith bad gone with the traders ; there was but one course 
kft— one effort that could be made ; be roost attempt to ride an easy gentle 
mule. If that failed, those who had bemended him would not then tor- 
sake him. About II o'clock, therefore, on the 29th, Smith being care, 
fully mounted on a pacing mule, our faces were turned to Bent's trading 
post, 160 miles up the Arkansas. One of the principal mutineers, a hard, 
faced villain of no honest memory among the traders upcm the Platte, as. 
sumed to guide and command. His malice toward Smith was uf the bit. 
terest character, and he had an opportunity now of making it felt. With 
a grin upon his long and withered physiognomy, that shadowed out the 
fiendish delight of a heart long incapable of better ennMions, be drove oflT 
at a rate which none but a well man could have long endured. His mo. 
tive for this was easily understood. If we fell behind, he would get rid 
of the wounded man, whope presence seemed to be a hving evidence of 
his murderous intentions, thwarted and cast back blistering upon his al- 
ready sufficiently foul character. He would, aho, if rid of those persons 
who had devoted themselves to saving him, be able to induce a larger 
number of the remainder of the company to put themselves under his es. 
pecial guardianship in their journey through the mountains ; and if we 
should be destroyed by the Cumanche Indians that were prowling around 
our way, the blackness of his heart might be hidden, awhile at least, from 
the world. 

The rapid riding, and the extreme warmth of the weather, well nigh 
prostrated the remaining strength of the invalid. He fainted once, and 
had like to have fallen hendfoiig to the ground ; but all this was delight to 
the self.constituted leader ; 9nd on he drove, belaboring his own horse un. 
mercifully to keep up the gait ; and quoting Richard's sohloquy with a 
satisfaction and ttmphasis that seemed to say "the winter" of his discon. 
tent had passed away, as well as that of his ancient prototype in villaiiy. 

The buffalo were seldom seen during the day : the herds were becom. 
ing fewer and smaller. Some of the men, when it was near night, gave 
chase to a small band near the track, and succeeded in killing a young 
bull. A fine fresh steak, and night's rest, cheered the invalid for the fa- 
tigues of a- long ride the following day. And a long one ii was. Twenty. 
hve miles under a burning sun, with a hish fever, and three broken ribs, 
required the greatest attention from his friends, and the exertion of the 
utmost remaining energies of the unfortunate man. Base though he was 
in every thing that makes a man estimable and valuable to himself and 
others. Smith was rightly an object of pity, and the most assiduous care. 
His couch was spread — his cup of water fresh from the stream, was aU 
ways by his side — and his food prepared in the most palatable manner 
which our circumstances permitted. Every thing indeed that his friends 
(no, not his friends, for he was incapacitated to attach either the good or 
the. bad to his person ; but those that commiserated his condition.) could 
dbt was done to make him. comfortable. In connexion with liiis kindness 
bestowed on Smith, should be repeated the name of Blair, an old mechanic 
from Bfitiouri, who joined my company at the Crossings of the Arkansas. 
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A man of a kinder heart neyer existed. From the place where h*^ joined 
us, to Orejjfon Territory, when myself tir others were worn wiih fatigue, or 
disease, or starvation, he was alwa3'8 ready to administer whatever relief 
was in his power. But towards Smith in his helpless condition he was es- 
pecially obliging He dressed his wound daily. He slept near him at 
night, and rose to supply his least want. And in all the trying difBcultiet 
that uccurred along our perilous journey, it was his greatest delight to dif. 
fuse peace, comfort, and contentment, to the extent of his influence. I 
can never forget thegi>od old man. He had been cheated out of his prop, 
erty by a near relative, of pretended piety ; and had left the chosen scenes 
of his toils and hopes for better heorts and hopes in the wilderness beyond 
the mountains. For the purpose of (getting to the Oregon Territory, he 
had hired himself to a gentleman of the traders* caravan, with the inten- 
tion of going to that country by the way of New Mexico and California. 
An honest man — an honorable man — a benevolent, kind, sympathising 
friend — he deserves well of those who may have the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with his unpretending worth; 

On the 33th, 25 miles up the river. This morning the miscreant who 
acted as leader, exchanged horses, that he might render it more difficult 
for Smith to keep in company. During the entire day's march, Shake- 
speare was on the tapis. Poor old gentleman's dust and ashes I l( there 
be ears of him about tins u^iy world, to hear his name bandied by boobies, 
and his immortal verse mangled by barbarians in civilized clothing, those 
ears stood erect, and his dust crawled with io'iignation, as this savage in 
nature and practice, dischnrged from his polluted mouth the inspirations of 
his gimius. The fcce of the country was such as that found ever since we 
struck the river. Long sweeping biufTs swelled away from the water's 
edge into the boundless plains; The soi! was a composition of sand and 
clay and gravel. The only vegetation^ the short furzy grass, several kinds 
of prickley pear, a stinted growth of the sunflower, and a few decrepid 
cotton. wood trees on the rtiargin of the stream The south side of the 
river was blacke led by the noisy buffalo ; and the blufla in the north 
were crowned with th( m. And it was amusing when our trail led ira 
near the bank, to observe the rising wrath of ihe bulls on the opposite 
shore. They would walk with a btatrly tread upon the verge of the bank, 
at times almost yelling out their rage ; and tramping, pnwini^, falling upon 
their knees, and tearing the entih with their horns ; till, a"* if unable to 
keep down the safety-valve of their bourage anv longer, ihey would tum- 
ble into the stream, and ihiinder, and wade, and swim, and whip the wa. 
tera with their tails, and thus throw off a quantity of bravery |ier* 
fectly irresistible. But, like the wraih and conrnee of certain members of 
the biped race, these manifestations were not bullet proof; tor the crack of 
a rifle, and the snug fli of a bullet about their ribs, ope ated instantane- 
ously as an anodyne to all such like nervous excitation. We pitched our 
tent at night near the river. There was no timber near. But aftt r a long 
and tedious search we gathered flood-wood enough to muke our evening 
fire. 

The fast riding of the day had wearied Smith exceedinjily. An hour's 
rei^t in camp restored him, however, to such ah'ex ent, thai our a nziefy as 
to his ability lo ride to Bent*s was much dimin:'»hed. I is noble mule 
proved too nini'We and easy to gratify the mhlice of the VBgnha?d Tender. 
The night brought us its u>uul tribute — a sturm. It was rs sevrreas any 
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we had experienced. If we may disUnguieh between the seTeriries of 
rhese awful tumalta of naiorot the tbander was heavier, deeper, more iik« 
the expiring groan of the worM. The wind alao was very severe. It 
came in long gusts, liiaded with large drops of rarn^ that slroek through 
the canvass of our teni as if it had been a sieve. 

The hist day of June gave us a lovely morning. The grass looked! 
green upon the flinty plains. Nor did the apparent fact that they were 
doomed to the constant recurrence (A Umg droughts, take from ihem some 
of the interest that gathers around the hHls and dales within the Unes of 
the States. There is, indeed, a wide difierence in tho outline of the sur. 
lace and the productions of these regions. In the pfains there are nime 
of (he evergreen ridges, the cold clear springs, and snug flowering vallies of 
New England ; none of the pulse of busy men that beats from the Ai. 
lantic through the great body of human industry to th« western border of 
the Republic ; none of the sweet villages and nonnes of the old Saxon 
race. But there are there the vast savannahs, resembling molten seas of 
emerald sparkimg with flowors, arrested, while stormy, and heaving, and 
fixed in eternal repose. Nor are there k>wing herds there, and bleatin^^ 
flocks that dependence on man has rendered subservient to his will. Bui 
there are there thousands of fleet and silent antelope, myriads of the heU 
lowing buffalo, the perpetual patrimony of the wild uncultivated red man* 
And however other races may prefer the haunts of their childhood, the 
well fenced domain and the stall pampered beast — still, even they cannot 
fail to perceive the same frtness of things in the beautiful adaptation of 
these conditions of nature to the wants and pleasures of her uncultivated 
lords. 

We made 15 miles on the 1st oi July. The hlufis along the river be. 
gan to be striped with strata of lime and sandstone. No trees that 
could claim the denomination of timber appeared in sight. Willow of 
various kinds, a cotton-wood tree at intervals of miles, were all. And so 
Qtierly sterile was the whole country, that as night approached, we were 
oblisred carefully to search along the river's bends, for a plat of grass of 
sufficient size to feed our animals. Our encampment was 12 miles above 
Choteau's Island. Here was repeated, for the twentieth time, the quarrel 
about the relative moral merits of the members of the company. This 
was always a question of deep interest to the mutineers ; and many were 
the amusing arguments adduced, and insisted upon as incontestible, to 
prove themselves great men, pure men, and saints. But as there was much 
difference of opinion on many points introduced into the debate, the au- 
thor will not be expected to remember all the im|)ortant judgments tender, 
ed in the premises. If, however, my recollection serves me, it was ad* 
judged, on the authority of a quotation from Shakespeare, that our distin- 
guished leoder was the only man amonz us that ever saw the plains or 
mountains — the only one of us that ever drove an ox. wagon up the Platte 
^tole a horse and rifle from his employers— opened and plundered a 
**eachc" of goods— and ran back to the States with well-founded preten. 
nons to an ** honest character.*' Matters nt this kind being thus satisfac. 
torily settled, we gave ourselves to the musqnitoes for the nijrht. These 
companions of our sleeping hours, were much attached to us — an amiable 
quality that **runs in the blood;*' and not unlike the birthright virtues of 
other races in its effect upon the happine.*^s of the human family. It can 
scarcely be imparting information to my readers, to say, that we passed a 
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sleepless night Bat it is dve to the guards outside the tent, to remark, that 
each and every of th«ni, manifeeted t1i« most praiseworthy vigilance, watch- 
fulness, and tfldusiry, during the entire nis^ht. So keen a sense of duty 
did musquito beaks produce. The next day we travelled 12 miles, and 
fell in with a band of buffalo. There being a quantity of wood near at 
hand wherewithal to cure meat, we determined to dry what might be 
needed, till we should fall in with buffalo again beyond the hunting, 
grounds of the Messrs. Bents. Some of the men for this purpo^ filed off 
to the game, while the remainder formed the encampment. The chase 
was spirited and long. They sueeeeded, however, in bringing down two 
noble buUoeks; and led their horses ia, loaded with the ebmccst meat. 
Our msii of the stolen rifle, here assumed extraordinary powers in the 
management of affairs. Like other braves, arms in hand, he recounted 
the exploits of his past life, eonslsting of the entertaanment of serious 
inteniiomM to have killed some of the men that had left, hnd they remained 
with us; and, also, of hou) dangerous his wrath would have been in the 
settlemenle and elsewhere, had any indignity been offered to his honorable 
person, or his plantation ; of which latter he held the fee simple title of a 
•* squatter.'** On this point *• let any man,** or ** G«»veminent even," said 
he, ^ attempt to deprive me of my inborn rights, and my rifle shall be the 
judge Jiet ween us.*^ ** Govern iiient and laws! what are they but impo- 
ftitions Jipon tlie freeman." With this ebullition of wratli at the poesibil- 
Uy thai the institutions of society might demand of him a rifle, or the ^• 
Government price of a portion of the pabhc lands in his possession, he 
appeared satisfied thnt he had convinced us of his moral acumen, and 
down he sat h roself with his weU.fed and corpulent co-adjutor, to slice 
Che meat (or drying. WhiJe thus engaged, he a?ain raised the voice of 
wisduiTL. ** These democratic parties for the plains 1 ! what are they t what 
ia equality anywhere ?* A fudge. What are rules and regulations— and 
what simpletons call pity and humanity ? A fudge." ** One must rule ; 
the rest obey, aad no grumbling, by G**!" The mutineers were vastly 
edified by these timely instructions; and the man of parts ceasing to 
apeak, directed his atientions to drying the nteat. He, however, soon 
broke forth asraio — found fault with every arrangement that had been 
made — and with his own mighty nrm wrought the changes he desired. 
God, angels, and devils, wrre alternately invoked for aid to keep his pa- 
tie nee up in the trlala of his '* responsible station." Meanwhile he was 
rousing the fire, already burning fiercely, to more activity and atill more, 
till the dropping grease blazed, and onr scaffold of meat was wrapped in 
flames. ** Take that meat off,** roared the man of power. No one 
obeyed, and His Greatness stood still. *'Take that meat off," he cried 
again, with the emphasis and mien of an Emperor ; not deigning hinrself 
to soil his rags, by obeying his own command. No on9 obeyed. The 
moat burned rap|dly. His ire waxed high ; his teeth ground upon each 
other; yet, strange to record, no mortal was so much frightened as to 
heed his command. Ai length his sublime forbearance had an end. The 
great man seized the meat, fat, and blazing gloriously, in the spirit in 
which Napoleon seized the bridge of Lodi, dashed it upon the ground, 
raised the temperature of his fingers to the blistering point, and rested from 
his labors. 

The moral sense is said to have been coeval and coextensive with the 
human race. Indeed, there are many facts to support this opinion. But 
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8 doubt is sometimefl thrown over the existence of this substratum of bn- 
man responsibility, by the prepondeiatingr influence of the bsper pspsinns 
over all the hallowed impulses uf the sucial affections, and ihe desire to 
be just. When ihe bandit enters the cave of the lonely lureM, filled with 
the fruits of bis crimes, or the pirate treads the gory de> k of his vessel tar 
at sea, does not the social princip^t the sentinient of ri^ht, of liunianiiy, 
wither, if it ever existed there, before the often. Heated furnace of habitual 
Yioe ? Nor is the caf^e changed in the arid plains of the west. The mind 
that has gloated itself on dishonest acts, has ^ renched from the widow 
and orphan, the pittance of co-nf -rt that the Lt^ave hus spared ibem, has 
rioted upon the corpse of every virtue thar adorns our nature, finds no a.'le. 
viatum of its baleful propensites, when nothing byt desolation and rlie 
fearful artillery of the skias oppose their manifestation. But still, when 
reason controls, who does not believe that in 'he composition uf our men- 
tal being, there is the seniimeni of moral fitness. \nd^ indeed, in my 
little band ther. were sonie in whose bosoms its sacf^d fires burned bright, 
ly under the most harrassing difficulties ; and I believe will continue to 
adorn their characters witfi its holy subduing light under the darkest sky 
that malevolence and misfortune will ever cast over them. Nor would I 
be understood to confine this tribute of my afiection and t:Ood will to those 
that penetrated the mountains with me, and endureil hardships, hunger, 
and thirst with me, amonor its desolate vailies. There were others who 
left t!ie company for the Platte, Santa Fe, and. the States, who deserve the 
highest praise for their generous sentiments, and patient and manly en- 
durance o; sufpTins:. 
Three day's more fatiguing travel alona the bank of the Arkansas, brought 
us to the trading^ post of the Messrs. Bents). It was about 2 o'clock in the 
afiern-ton of the 5tb of July, thar we came in sight of its noble batilo- 
inents. W^ struck our caravan into a lively pace down the swell of the 
plain. The f^tray mules thai we had in charge belonging to the Bents, 
scented their old grazing groi^nd, and galloped ch' erfully onward. And 
our hearts, relieved from the anxieties that had made our carnp, for weeks 
past, a travelling babel, leaped for joy as the gates of the fort were thrown 
open ; and *• welcome to Fort William" — the hearty welcome of fellow 
cout^t^yqien in the wild wilderness— greeted ns. Peace again — roofs 
again— safety again from the'wir)ged arrow^ of the savnge — relief again 
from the depraved suggestions of inhuinanity — bread, ah! bread afirain— • 
and a psospect of a deligbiful tramp over the'snowy heights b* tween me 
and Oregon, with' a few men of true and generous spirits, were some of 
the many sources of pleasure that struggled with my slumbers on the first 
nigl^t's tarry among the hospitalities of ** Fort William." 

My company was to disband here — the' property held in common to be 
divided — each individual to be left to his own res<Mirces. And while these 
iind other things are being done, the reader will allow me to introduce him 
to the Great Prairie Wilderness, and the beings and matters therein con. 
tained. 



CHAPTER in. 



Tke trtffit of coantrjr to which I hav« thought it Siting to apply the nam* 
kA the ♦• Great Prairie Wildcrncas,** embraces the territory lying between 
ihe Stat«8 of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, and the Upper Missis- 
«ippi on the easc« and the Black Hills, and the eastern range of the Rocky 
mfn the Cordilleras mountains on the west. One thousand miles of Ion. 
^lude, and two thousand miles of latitude, equal to 2,000,000 square miles, 
equal to 1,280,000,000 of acres of an almost unbroken plain ! ! The sub. 
lime Prairie Wilderness 1 1 The portion of this vast region 200 miles in 
width, along the coast of Texas and the frontier of the States of Louisi. 
ana, Arkansas, and Missouri, and that lying within the same distance of 
the Dpper Mississippi in the Iowa Territory, possess a rich, deep, alluvial 
8oil« capable of producing the most abundant crops of the grains, vogeta- 
blei, &.C., that grow in such latitudes. 

Another portion lying west of the irregular western line of that just de- 
scribed, 500 miles in width, extending from the mouth of St. Peters River 
to the Rio Del Norte, is an almost unbroken plain, destitute of trees, save 
faebs and tliere one scattered at intervals o( many miles along the banks 
of the streams. The soil, except the intervales of some of the Rivers, is 
composed of coarse sand and clay so thin and hard that it is difficult for 
travellers to penetrate it with the stakes they carry with them wherewithal 
to fasten their animals or spread their tents. Nevertheless it is covered 
thickly with an extremely nutritious grass peculiar to this region of coun. 
try, the blades of which are wiry, and about 2 inches in height. 

The remainder of this Great Wilderness lying three hundred miles in 
widih along the Eastern Radices of the Black Hills and that part of the 
Rocky Mountains between the Platie and the Arkansas, and the Cordille. 
ras range east of the Rio Del Norte, is the arid waste usually called the 
'Great American Desert.' Its soil is composed of coarse dark gravel mix- 
ed with sand. Some small portions of it, on the banks of the streams, are 
covered with tall Prairie and bunch grass; others, with the various kind a 
of prickly pear; others, with wild wormwood; but even these kinds of 
vegetation decrease and finally disappear as you approach the mountains. 
A scene of desolation scarcely equalled on the continent is this, when view, 
ed in tlie dearth of mid-summer from the bases of the Hills. Above you 
rise in sublime confusion, mas^ upon mass, of shattered cliffs through which 
are struggling the dark foliage of the stinted shrub-cedars; while below you 
spreads far and wide the burnt and arid desert, whose solemn silence is sel. 
dom broken by the tread of any other animal than the wolf or the starved 
and thirsty horse that boars the traveller across its wastes. The principal 
streams that intersect the great Prairie wilderness are the Colerado, the Bra. 
■OS, Trinity, Red, Arkansas, Great Platte and the Missouri. The latteris 
in many respeota a noble atream. Not so much so indeed for the inter* 
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toarae it opens between the States and the plains, as the theatre of agricni. 
ture and the other piirnuiis of a densely populated and distant interior ; for 
theae plains i>re too barren for general cultivation. But as a channel foiihe 
transportation of heavy artillery, military storea, troops, &.C., to poeta that 
must ultimately be e^itablished along our northern frontier, it will be of the 
highest use. In the months of April, May, and June it is navigahle for 
steam.boats to'.he Great Kails ; but the scarcity of water during the remain, 
der of the year, as well as the scarcity of wood and coal along its bank8,it8 
steadily rapid current, its tortuous course, its falling banks, timber imbedded 
if* the mud of its channel, and ii^ constantly shifting sand bars, will ever pre. 
▼ent its warers from b> ing extensively navigated, bow great soever may be 
the demand for it. On that part of it which lies above the month of the Liu 
tie Missouri and the tributaries flowing into ^ton either side, are aaid to be 
many charming and productive valiies, reparaied trom each other by aecon. 
dary rocky ridges sparcely covered with evergreen trees ; and high over all, 
far in the S >uth West, West, and North West, tower into view, the ridges 
of the Rocky Mountains, whose inexhaustible magazines of ice and snow 
have from age to age supplied these valiies with refreshing springs— ^and :he 
Missouri — the Great Plat>e — the Columbia — and Western Culerado rivers 
with their tribute to the Seas. 

Lewis & Clark, on their way to Oregon in 1805, made the Portage at the 
Great Fulls, 18 miles. In this distance the watc>r descends 362 feet.' The 
first great pitch is 98 feet, the second 19. the third 48, the ^ounh 26. — 
Smaller rapids make up the remainder of the deacent. After passing o. 
▼erthe Portage wiih their boats and baggage, they again entrusted them. 
Belvrs to tlie turbulent stream— entered the chasms of the Rocky moun. 
tains 71 miles above the upper rapids of the Falls, peneirarpd them 1^0 
miles,wifh ibe mere force of their oars, against the current, to Gallatin. Mad. 
ison and Jeff rson*s Fork^^ — and in the same manner nscenried JFflersou's 
River 243 miles to the extreme head of nivig:iiion. mnking from the mouth 
of the Missouri whence they srarted 3096 miles ;-^— 429 of which lay among 
the b ibliroe crasfs and cliff* of the Mountains. 

The Grent Platte has a course by its Northern Fork of about 1500 
miles; — and by its S nithern Foik somewhat more than thai distance; 
from its entrance intrt the Missouri to the jnncion of thMse Forks about 
400 mMes. The North F.»rk rses in Winl River Mountain — north of the 
Great Pass through Ling's range of the Rockv M tuntainn, in Lati. 
tode 42 degrees N >rth. Th-^ S tuth Fork rises 103 miles West of James 
Peak and within 15 m'les of the point where Arkansas e^apes from the 
charms of ihe Mountains, in Latitude 39 degrees North. This river is not 
navigaM'^ for steain-^>it^ at any season of the year. In the spring floods 
the Batteaux «>f the American Fur traders descend it from the Forts on 
its Forks. But even this i^ so hazaroons that thev are heginnine to pre. 
fer taking down their furs in w^g>ns by wiy of the Konzas River to 
Westport Mij«s<»uri. th»'nce by steam boat to St. Louis. During the sum- 
mer and auturnn m )nths its witers are 'oj shallow to float a canoe.' In 
the win'er it la boun-1 in ice. Usele^ as it is for purpo^s of navigation, 
it is destined to be of great value in an »ih'T res.iect. The overland travel 
from he S'a'e.s to Or»?g »! and G 'lif irnii wll li id its great highway along 
its banks. So that in v-ars ii con" -.vhen the Federal Government shall 
take pisseidijn of its Territory West uf the Viountains, the banks of 
Ihia scream will ba auidded with fortified poau for the proieccioa of coiuu 
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lets earavant, of American citizens emismiting thither to establish their 
abode ; or of thctse that are willing to f^ntiure or dretroy the petty tyranny 
ot the Californian Government, (or a residence in that most I eautitul. pro. 
ductive and cimnning cuontry. Bvpii now loaded «vat;ons can pnss with- 
out seriotia interrtipiinn from the niouih of ihe Platie lo navigable watera 
on (he Columbia River in Oregon, and the Bay of San Francisco, in 
California And as ii may interest my readern to peroK a d«'Sw*ripiion of 
these routes given me by different mdividuals who hud often travelled them, 
I will insert it. **Land on the north side of the ntouih of the Platte ; fol- 
low up th -t stream to the Forks, 400 miles; in this distance only one 
stream where a raft will be needed, and that near the Missouri ; all the rest 
fordilile. At ih»* Forks, take the north side of the North one; 14 days 
travel to the Black HMIs; thence leaviner the rivers bank, strike off in a 
North VVest direction to the Sweet water branch, at ••Independence Rock," 
(a large ro<'k in the plain on which ihe old trappers many yean* ago carved 
the word ''Independence** and iheir own names ; ovai in form;) follow up 
Sweetwater 3 days ; cross it and go to its head ; eight or ten day*s travel 
this ; then cross over westword to the head waters of a small creek running 
Southwardly into the Plntte ; thence westward to Big Sandy creek 2 davs, 
(this creek is a large stream coming from Wind river Mountains in the 
North ;; thence 1 day to Little Sandy creek — thence wesiward over 3 or 4 
cref'ka to Green River, (Indian name Seel(>kadee,) strike it at the mouth 
of Hone creek — follow ii down 3 Jays to Pilot Bute ; thence strike westward 
one day to Hams Fork of Green River — 2 days up Hams Fork — thence 
West one day to Muddy Branch of Great bear River — down it one day to 
Great Bear River — down this 4 days to Soda Spring ; turn to the right 
np a valley a quarter of a mile below the Soda Springs ; follow it up in a 
North West direcion 2 days to its head ; there take the I'^ft band valley 
leading over the dividing ridge; 1 day over to the waters of Snnke River at 
Fort Hall ; thence down snake River 20 days to the junction of the Lewis 
at.d Clark Rivers — or 30 da3s travel wesiwardly hy the M8ry*s River — 
thence through a natural and easy passage in the California Mounains to 
the navi^ahle waters of the San Joiquin — a noble stream emptying into 
the Bay ol San Frnncisco." The Platte therefore when coneidered in rela- 
tion to our inteicourse with the habiiahle countries on the Western Ocean 
assumes an unequalled importance i^mong the streams of the Great Prai- 
rie Wilderness! But for it, it would be impossible for man or beast to 
travel 1500 miles of those arid plains, a gieai portion of the rummer des. 
tiiute alike, of wood, waier and grass, save what of each is found along its 
course. * Upon the head waters of its North Fork too is the only gap or 
opening in the Rocky Mountains at all practicable for a carriage road 
through them. That traversed by Lewis and Clark is, for sixty miles, cov- 
ered with perpetual snow ; that near the debouchure of the south fork of 
the river is over high, and nearly impassable precipices ; that travelled by 
myself farther soutn, is, and ever will be impassable for wheel carriages. 
But the Great Gap, nearly on a right line between the mouth of Missouri 
and Fort Hall on the Port Neuf— the point where the trails to Cahfornia 
and Oregon diverge — sf>ems designed by nature as the greet gateway be- 
tween the nations on the Atlantic and Pacific seas. 

The Red River has a course of about 1,500 miles. It derives its naine 
from a reddish color of its water, produced by a rich red earth or marie in 
its banks, far up in the Prairie Wilderness* So abundantly is this mingM 
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ter, and innumerable qvantities of buffalo rangincr through tbetr landa, are 
aufficient indications thai this country is a auitable dweliing-place for a 
race of men which ia {Misaing from the savage to the civih'zrd condition, 
ihe Indian Territory has been well chosen as the home of these unfortu. 
nate people. Thither the Government, for the last thirty years, has been 
endeavoring to induce those within the jurisdiction of the Statea to emi- 
grate. With what success will hereafter appear. 

The Oov'ernment purchase the land w hich the emigrating tribes Unve ; 
give ih«m others within the Territory ; transport them to their new abode ; 
erect a portion of their dwellings ; plough and fence a portion of tlieir 
fields ; furnish them teachers of agriculture, and implements of husbandry, 
horses, cattle, Slc^ erect schot4 houses, and aupport teachers in them the 
year round ; make provision for the aubsistence of those who, by reason 
of their recent emigration, are unable to subsist themselves ; and do every 
other act yf benevolence necessary to put within their ability to enjoVt not 
only all the physical comforts that they left behmd them, but also every 
requisite facility and encouragement to become a reasoning, cultivated, 
and happy people. Nor does this spirit of liherahty stop here. The great 
doctrine that Government is formed to confer upon its subjects a greater 
degree of happiness than they could enjoy in tne natural state, has sug. 
gested that the system of hereditary chieftaincies, and its dependant evils 
among the tribes, should yield, as ctrcumstsnces may permit, to the great 
ordination of nature, the supremacy of iniellect and virtue. Accordingly 
it is contemplated to use the most efficient means to sbolish them — make 
the rulers elective — ^establish a form of government in each tribe, similar 
in deportmenis and duiiea to our State Governments, and unite the tribea 
under a General Government, like in powers and functions to that at 
Washington. And it is encouraging to know that some of the tribes have 
adopted this system ; and that the Government of the Union has been so 
far encoutaged to hope for its adoption by all those in the Indian Territory, 
that in 1837 ordera were issued from the Department of Indian Affairs, to 
the superintendent of surveys, to select and rep^irt a suitable place for the 
Central Government. A selection \\ as accordingly made of a charming 
and valuable tract of land on the Osage river, abont seven miles square; 
which, on account o[ ita equal distance from the northern and southern 
line of the Territory, and the beauty and excellence of the surrounding 
country, appears in every way adapted to ita contemplated use. It is a 
little over 16 miles from the western line of Missouri. Any member of 
those tribes that come into the federation, may own property in the dis- 
trict; and no other. The indigenous, or native tribes of the Indian Ter. 
ritory, are — the Osages, about 5,510; tne Kauzaus or Caws, 1,750; the 
Omahas, 1,400; the Otoe and Missouri, 1,600; the Pawnee, 10,000; 
Puncah, 800; Quapaw, 600; making21,960. 

The tribes that have emigrated thither from the Statea, are — the Choc 
taw, 15,600. This estimate includes 200 white men. married to Choctaw 
women, and 600 negro alaves. The Chickasawa, 5,500 ; the Cherokeea, 
22,000. This estimate includes 1,200 negro slaves, owned by them. 
The Cherokees (including 900 negro slaves) 22,000 ; the Creeks (inclu- 
ding 393 negro slaves) 22,500 ; the Senecas and shawneei*, 461 ; the 
Seminoles, 1,600; the Potawatomies, 1.650; the Weas, 206; the Pian. 
kashas, 157; the Peorias and Kaskaakias, 142; the Oitawas, 340; the 
8h»wo0es, 8^3; the Delawares, 921; the Kickapoos, 400 ; the Sauks» 
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600 ; the lowat, 1,000. It is to be understood that the numbers assij^ned 
to the emigrant tribes, represent only those portions of them that have ae« 
tually removed to the Territory. Large numbers of several tribes are still 
within the borders of the States. It appears from the above tables, then, that 
72,200 have hod lands assigned them ; and, abating the relative effects of 
birtha and deaths among them in increasing or diminishins iheir numbers, 
are actually residing in the Territory. These, added to 21,000 of the in- 
digenous tribes, amount to 94,860 under the fostering care of the Federal 
Government, in a f.riile and delightful country, 600 miles in length from 
north to south, and east and west from the frontier of the Republic to the 
deserts of the mountains. 

The Choctaw country lies in the extreme south of the Territory. Its 
boundaries are— on the South, the Red River, which separates it from the 
Republic of Texas ; on the West, by that line running from the Red 
River to the Arkansas River, which separates the Indian American Ter. 
ritory from that of Mexico; on the North, by the Arkansas and the Cana. 
dian Rivers ; and on the East, by the State of Arkansas. This* tract is 
capable of producing the most abundant crops of the small grains, Indian 
corn, flax, hemp, tobacco, cotton, &c. The western portion of it is poorly 
supplied with timber; but ail the distance from the Arkansas frontier 
westward, 200 miles, and extending 160 miles from its northern to its 
southern boundary, the country is capable of supportin<^ a population as 
dense as that of England. 19,200,000 acres of 6oV suitable for immediate 
settlement, and a third as much more to the westward that would produce 
the black locust in ten years after planting, of sufficient size for fencing 
the very considerable part of it, which is rich enough for agrieuliural pur- 
pose.", will, doubtless, sustain any increased population of this tribe that 
can reasonably be looked for- during the next 500 years. They have suf. 
fered much from sickness incident to settlers in a new country. But there 
appear to be no natural causes existing, which, in the' known order of 
things, will render their location permanently unhealthy. On the other 
hand, since they have become somewhat inured to the change of climate, 
they are quite as healthy as the whites near them ; and are improving in 
civilization and comfort ; have many large (arms ; much live stock, such 
as horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and swine; three flouring milts, two cotton 
gin9, eighty.eight looms, and two hundred and twenty spinning.wheels ; 
carts, wagons, and other farming utensils. Three or four thousand Choc, 
taws have not yet settled on the lands assigned them. A part of these are 
in Texas, between the rivers Brazos and Trinity — 300 in number, who 
located themselves there in the time of the general emigration ; and others 
in divers places in Texas, who emigrated thither at various times, twenty 
thirty, and forty years ago. Still another band continues fo reside east of 
the Mississippi. 

The Choctaw Nation, as the tribe denominates itself, has adopted a 
written constitution of Government, similar to the Constitution of the 
United States. Their Declaration of Itights, secures to all ranks and 
sects equal rights, liberty of conscience, and trial by jury, &c. It may be 
altered or amended by the National Council. They have divided their 
country into four judicial districts. Three of them annually elect nine, 
and the other thirteen members of the National Assembly. They meet 
on the first Monday in October annatilly ; organize by the election of a 
Shaker, (ho necessary clerks, a Ught-horseman, (sergeant.at.arms,} a ad 
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doorkeeper; adopt by .laws, or mlee for their cr^rernance, while in set. 
eton ; and make oiher reffulntions requisite fi»r t e sysfematic transaction 
of business. The journals are kept in the EngliHh language ; but in ihe 
progress of business are read off in Choctaw. The preliminary of a law 
iSf **Be it enacted by the General Council of the Choctaw Nation.** By 
the Conniiiution, the G >vernnient is composed of f«iur departmenia, viz: 
Li'gialaiive, Executive, Judicial, and Military. Three judges are elected 
in each district by popular vote, who hold inferior and superi< r courts 
within their respective districts. Ten light horse men in each district, per. 
form the duties of sherifH*. An act has been pasted for the organization 
of the militia. Wiihin each judir:ial district an officer is elected denomi. 
nated a chief, who holds his office lor the term of four years. These 
chiefs have honorary seats in the National Council. Their signatures are 
necesary to the passage of a law. If they veto an act it may become a 
law by the concurrence of two. thirds of the Council. Thus have the m. 
fluences of our instiiutKm^ began to tame and change the savages of the 
western wilderness. At the time When the lights of rehgion atid science 
bad scarcely began to dawn upon them — when they had scarcely discov. 
ered the clouds of ignonnce that had walled every avenue to rational life 
—even while the dust of antiquated barbarism was still hanging upon 
their garments — and the nii;ht of ages of sl<ith and sin, held them in its 
e Id embraces — the fires on the towers of this great temple of civil free- 
dom, arrested their slumbering faculties — and they read on all the holy 
battlements, written with beams of living light, ** All men are, and of 
right oueht to be, free and equal.** This teaching leads them. It was a 
pillar of fire moving over the silent grave of the past— enlightening the 
vista of coming years^-and by its winning brightness, inviting them to 
rear in the Great Prairie wilderness, a sancinnry of republican liberty—of 
equal lawii-^in which to deposite the ark of their own future well being. 

The Chickasaws have become merzed in the Choctaws. When they 
sold to the Government their lands east of the Mississippi, they agreed to 
furnish themselves with a home. This they hnVe done in the western 
part of the Choctaw country, for the sum of $530,000. It is called the 
Chickasaw district; and constitutes an integral part of the Choctaw body 
politic in every respect^ except that the Chickasaws, hke the Choctaws, 
receive and invest for their own sole use, the annu'ties and other monies 
proceeding from the sale of their lands east of the Mississippi. 

The treaty of 1839, provides for keeping 40 Choctnw youths at school. 
Under the direction or the President of ihe United States, for the term of 
20 year**. Also, the sum of 92.^00 in to be applied to the support of three 
teachers of schools among them for the same length of time. There is 
also an Unetpended balance of former annuities, amounting to about 
K25.000, which is to be ap|)lied to the support of schools, at twelve differ, 
ent places. School-houses have been erected for this purpose, and paid 
for, out of this fund. Also, by the treaty of 1825, they are entitled to an 
annuity of $6,000, for the support of schools wiihin the Choctaw Dis. 
trier. 

The Treaty of the 24th of May, 1834, provides that $3,000 annually, 
for fifteen years, shall be applied under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, to the eduoition of the Chickasaws. These people have become 
Tery wealthy, by the cession of their lands Bast of the Miss., to the United 
Ststas. Thsy bars a large fund appUoabla tu various objects of aiviliaa. 
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tion ; 9^0,000 of which, is, for the present, applied to purpoMi of edn. 
tion. 

The country assigned to the Cherokees, is bounded as foliowe : begin, 
ning on the north bank of Arknasas River, where the Western line of the 
Slate of Arkansas crosses the River: thence North 7 deg. 35 min. Weat, 
along the line of the State of Arkansas, 77 miles to the S. W. corner of 
the Stale of .Missouri; thence North along the line of Missouri, eight 
miles to Senecp River; thence West along the Southern boundary of the 
SenecBs to Neosho River ; thence up ••aid River to the Osage lands ; ihence 
West with the -South boundary of the Osaee lands, 388 1.2 miles ; thence 
South to the Greek lands, and East along ihe North line of the Creeks, to 
II point about 43 miles West of the State of Arkansas, and 25 miles 
North of Arkansas River ; thence South to Verdigris River, thence down 
Verdigris to Arkansas River ; thence down Arkansas River to the mouth 
of Neosho River ; thence South 53 deg.. West 1 mile ; thence South 18 
deg. 19 min., We^t 33 miles; thence South 4 miles, to the junction of 
the North Fork and Canadian Rivers; thence down the latter to the Ar- 
kansas ; and thence down the Arkansas, to the place of beginning. 

They also own a tract, described, by beginning at the South East cor. 
her of the O^age lands, and runnmg North with the O^age line, 50 miles; 
thence East 25 miles to the West line of Missouri ; ihence South on said 
line 50 miles ; thence West 25 miles, to the place of beginning. 

They own numerous Salt Springs, three of which are worked by Ghe- 
hokees. The amount of Salt manufactured, is probably about 100 bushels 
per day. They also own two Lead Mnies. Thdir Salt Works and Lead 
Mines are in the Eastern portion of tneir country. All the settlements yet 
formed are there also. It embraces about ^.500,000 acres. They own 
about 20,000 head of cattle, 3.000 horses, 15,000 hogs, 600 sheep, 110 
wagons, often several ploughs to one farm, several hundred spinning 
wheels, and 100 looms Their fields are enclosed with rail fences. They 
have erected for themselves good log dwellings, with stone chimneys and 
plank floors. Their houses are furnished with plain tables, chairs, and 
bedsteads, and with table nnd kitchen furniture, nearly or quite equal to 
the dwellings of white people iu new countries. They have seven native 
merchants, and one re«jrul:ir physician, beside several ** quacks." Houses 
of entertainment, with neat and comfortable accommodations, are found 
among them. 

Their settlements are divided into four districts ; each of which, elects 
for the term of two years, two members of the National Gouncil-^he title 
of which is, ** The General Council of the Cherokee Nation.'* By law, 
it meets annually on the first Monday in October. They have three chiefs, 
which, till lately, have been chosen by the General Council. Hereafter, 
they are to be elected by the people. Tne approval by the Chiefs, is ne- 
cessary to the passage of a law ; but an act upon which they have fixed 
their vt^to, may become a law by a vote of two thirds of the Council. 
The Council consists of two branches. The lower, is denominated the 
Committee^ and the upper, the Council. The concurrence of both is ne. 
cessary to the passage of a law. The Chiefs may call a Council at pleas, 
nre. In this, and in several other respects, they retain in some degree, 
the authority common to hereditary Chiefe. Two Judges belong to each 
district, who hold courts when necessary. Two officers, denominated 
Lighuhorstmen, in each distpci perform the duties of Sberifis. ▲ oora- 
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pany of eix or seven Light-horeenien, the leader of whom, it styled Cap. 
tain, constitute a NntionRJ Curps of Regulators, to prevent infractions of 
the law, and to bring offendurs lo justice. 

It is stipulated in the treaty of the 6;li of Mr.y, 1833, that the United 
States will pny $3,000 annually to the Chcrokees for 10 years, to be ex* 
pended under the direction uf the President of the United States, in the 
education of their childien, in their own country, in letters and mechanic 
arts. Also $1,000 toward the purchase of a printinsr press and types. 
By the treaty of December 29, 1835, the sum of 91^0,000 is provided 
for the support of common schools, and such a literary >stitution of a 
higher order, as may be established in the Indian country. The above 
sum is to be added to an educatinn fund of $50,000 that previously 
existed, making the sum of $200,000, which is to remain a permanent 
school fund, only the interest c»f which is to be consumed. The applica. 
tion of this money will be directed by the Cherokee Nation under the su. 
pervision of thd President of the United States. The interest of it will 
be sufficient co!:stantly to keep in a boarding school two hundred chiU 
dren ; or eight hundred, if boarded by their parents. 

Tne country of the Creeks joins (>anadion River and the lands of the 
Choctawa on the South, and the Cherokee lands on the East and North* 
Their Bastern limit is about 62 miles from No.'nh to South. Their West. 
em limit the Mexican boundary. 

Their country is fertile, and exhibits a healthy sppearnnce ; but of the 
latter Creek Emiorrants who reached Arkansas in the Winter and Spring 
of 1837, about 200 died on the ro:id ; and before the firnt of October sue- 
ceeding the arrival, about 3,500 more fell victims to bilious fevers. In 
the same year, 300 of the earlier emigrants died. They own salt springs, 
cultivate corn, vegetables, &c., spin, weave and sew, and follow other 
pursuits of civilized peop'e. Many of them have large stocks of cattle. 
Before the crops of 1837 had boen gathered, they had sold corn to the 
amount of upwards of S39,000; and va^t quantities still remained un- 
sold. Even the Emigrants who arrived in their country during the winter 
and spring, previous to tlie cropping: season of 1837, broke the turf, fenced 
their fields, raised their crops for the first time on the soil, and sold their 
aarplus of corn for $10,000. They have two native merchants. 

The Civil Government of this tribe is less perfect than that of the Chero. 
kees. There are two bands ; the one und* r Mcintosh, the other under 
Little Doctor. That led by the former, brought with iliem from their old 
home, written laws which they enforce as the laws o( their band. That 
under the latter, made written laws after their arrival. Each party hods a 
General Council. The members of each are hereditary chiefs, and a class of 
men called Counsellors. Each of these great bands are divided into lesser 
ones; whi'tli severally may hold courts, try civil and criminal causes, sen. 
tence, and execute, &c. Laws, however, are made by the General Councils 
only. And it is becotning customary to entertain trials of cases before these 
bodies, and to derail some of their members for executioners. The Legisla. 
live. Judicial, and Executive departments of their Government, are thus 
strangely united in one. The treaty of the 6ih of March, 1832, stipulates 
that an annuity of $3,000 shall be expended by the United States, un ler the 
direction of ihe President, for the t«rm of twenty years, in the education 
of their children. Another $1,000 by the treaty uf the i4th of February^ 
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1833, is to be annually e fi«nded dnrinfir the pleasure of Congress, for tb« 
same object, under iho direction of the President. 

In location and ^overnnnent, the Seminojef* are mereed in the Creeks. 
In the spring of 1836, about 400 of them emigratod from the Enst, and 
settled on the North fork of Canudinn River. In October, 1837, they 
were reduced by sickness nearly one half. Diirinsr these awful times of 
mortality among them, some of the dead were deposited in the hollows of 
the standing and fnlleji trees, and others, for want of these, were placed in 
a temporary enclosure of boards, on the open plains. Guns and other 
articles of property, were often buried with the dead, according to an. 
cient custom. And so great is said to have been the terror of the time, 
that, having abandoned themselves awhile to their wailinos around the 
burial places of their friends, tbry fled to the Western deserts, till the 
pestilence subsided. Or the 3,023 ernigrants who had reached their 
new homes prior to October 1832, not more than 1,600 remained alive. 

The Senecas consist of three bands, to wit : Senecas 200, benecas and 
Shawanoes 211, Mohawks 50; in all 461. The lands of the Senecaa 
nroper, adjoin those ol the Chernkees on the South, and, abutting on the 
Missouri border, the distance of 13 miles, extend N. to Neosho River. The 
lunds of the mixed hand of Senecas and Shawanoes, extend Notih be- 
tween the Slate of Missouri and Neosho River, so far as to include 60,000 
acres. 

These people, aleo, are in some measure civilized. Most of them speak 
English. They have fields enclosed with rail fencfs, and raise corn and 
vegetables sufficient for their ovvn use. They own about 800 horses, 1200 
cattle, 13 yoke of oxen, 200 hogs, 5 wngiins, and 67 ploughs — dwell in 
neat, hewed log cabins elected by themselves, and furni^hed with bed. 
steads, chairs, tables, &c., of their own manufacture ; and own one grist 
and saw. mill, erected at the px|;en^e of the United Stales. 

The country of the Osages lies North of the Western portion of the 
Cherokee lands, commencing 25 miles West of the State of Missouri, and 
thence, in a width of 50 miles extends westward as far as the country can 
be inhabited, in 1817. they numbend 10,500. Wars with the Sioux, 
and other causes have left only 5,500. About half the tribe reside on the 
Eastern portion of their lands; the residue in the Cherokee country, in 
two villages on Verdigris River. This tribe has made scarcely any im- 
provement. Their fields are fmall and badly fenced. Their huts are 
constructed of poles inserted in the ground, bent together at the top, and 
covered with batk, mars, &,c., and some of them with Buffalo and Elk 
skins. The fire is placed in the centre, and the smoke escapes through 
an aperture at the top. These huts are built in villages, and crowded to. 
gether without order or arrangement, and destitute of furniture of any 
kind, except a platform raised about two feet upon stakes set in the ground. 
This extends along the side of the hut, and may serve for a seat, a table, 
or a bedstead. The leggings, and moccasins for the feet, are seldom worn, 
except in cold weather, or when they are travelling in the grass. These, 
with a temporary earment fastened about the loins, and extending down, 
ward, and a Buffalo robe or blanket thrown loosely around them, consti. 
tute the Sole wardrobe of the males and married females. The unmarried 
females wear also a strip of plain cloth eight or nine inches wide, which 
they throw over one shoulder, draw it over the breasts, and fasten under 
t he opposite arm. This triba was, when the whites first knew them, 
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bra?«, warlike, ond in the Indian tenie of the term, In affluent oireiim. 
atanoft. They were ihe hard^eat and 6eroeac enemiea uf the ii*rrible 
Si.iux. But their independent ppirit ia gone ; and tht^y have di*gen(*riited 
into the miaerable condition of indolent, atarving thievoa. Thn Govern, 
ment haa been, and la mailing the moat genemua efl »rta to eievate them. 
The treaty of 1885, providea, ** (hat ilie President of ihe United Statea 
ahail employ auch iteratma to aid the Oaagea in their agrlculturel purauita, 
ta In him may aeem expedient.** Under tliia atipulation, $\^0 annually, 
hive been expended, fur the iaat fifteen yeara. Thia bounty of the Qov. 
•rnment, however, haa not been of any permanent benefit to the tribe. 
The aanie treaty of 1895, required fifW.four aeotiona of land to be laid 
offend aold under the direction of the Preaident of the United Statea; and 
the proceed* to be applied to the education of Oaage childri*n. Early in 
the year 1838, Government made un arraniiement by which they w«*re to 
be paid $U fter acre, for the whole tract of fil^y.tour aeotiona, 34.560 arrea. 
Thia commutation haaaeoured to the Oaage tribe, the aum of 9^9«189 lor 
education; a princely f\ind fur 5,510 individuala. Government hered- 
itarv chief^ainoiea. 

The band of Quapawa, waa originally oonnectfd with the Oaagea. 
Their landa lie immediately North or the Senecaa and Shawanoca, and 
extend North between the State of MiMouri on the Kant, and Neoaho 
River on the Weat, ao far aa to include 96,000 ncrea. Thi^ir country ia 
Souiheaat of, and near to the country of the Otagea. Their hohita are 
iomewhat more improved, and th^ir circumataucea more comlortnhle, than 
thoee of the Iaat named tribe, Thry aulmiat by induairy at home, culti. 
vate fielda endoaed with rail fencea, and about three.fourtha of them have 
erected fur themaelvee amall log dwellings with chimneya. A hut of batk, 
flaga, bruah, or akina, indicatoa the original condition of Indiana. A 
dwelling conatruoted of wood, in the rudeat manner, ia an improvement ; 
and however aingular it may appear to the uninformed reader, a chimney 
to a dwelling ia evidence of atill farther improvomenta. Unfonunatoly for 
the Quapawa, they aettled on the laiida of the Senecaa and bhawanoea, 
fVom which they muataoon remove to their own. A amall hand of thtm, 
forty or fifty in number, have aettled in Texaa ; and about thirty oihere 
live omong the Choctawa. 

The Potawatomiea, in emigrating to the Weat have unfortunately been 
divided into two banda. One thouaand or fifteen hundred have located 
themaelvea on ihe Northeaat aide of the Miaaouri River, about 940 niiiea 
ftrom the country deaignated by Government aa thair permanent reaidence. 
Negoiiationa have been had to efieot their removal to iheir own landa, but 
without aucceaa. About fifteen hundred othera have aettled near the 
Sauka, on the Miaaiiiaippi, and manileat a deaiie to rr main tliere. The 
country deeignated lor them, liea on tlie aourcea of the Oaage and Neotho 
rivera. It commenceaaixteen milva and four chnina Weat of the Stnte of 
MiNuuri— and in a width of twen y.four milea, extenda Weat two hun. 
dred milee. By the treaty of 1833, they ere allowed the eum of (70,000 
for purpoeea of education, and the encouragement of the uaeful nrta. Alao 
by the eame treaty, ia aecured to them the aum of (150.000. to be applied 
to the erection of milia, farni.houaea, Indian houiea, and blaoktmiiha* 
ihopa t to the purohaae of agricultural implementa, and live aiook, and for 
the aupport of phyaiciana, millera, farmera, and blackamitha. which the Pre* 
iidtnt of the Uaittd Btttei ihill think proper to appoint to their Nrvioe. 
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The Weas and Piankashas are bands of Miamies. Their country lief 
North of the Potawatomies, adjoins the State of Missouri, on the East, 
the Shawnnoes on the Morth, and Peortas and Kaskaskiason the West— 
160,000 acres. These people own a few cattle and swine. About one 
half of their dwellings are constructed of logs, the remainder of bark in 
the old native style. Their fields are enclosed with rails; and they cuhi. 
vate corn and vegetables sufficient for a comfortnble subsistence. The 
Piankasha band is less improved than the Weas. The former have a field 
of about fifty acres, made by the Government. The latter have made 
their own improvements. 

The Peorias and Knskaskias are also bands of the Miamies. Their 
land lies immediately West of ihc Weas; adjoins the Shawanoes on the 
North, and the Ottowas on the West. They own 96.000 acres. Their 
condition is improving. They live in log houses, and have small fields 
generally enclosed with rail fences. They own considerable numbers of 
cattle and swine. 

The lands of the Ottowas lie immediately West of the Peorias and 
Kaskaskias, ond Sou h of the Shawanoes. The first band of emigrants 
received 36,000 acres, and one which arrived subsequently, 40,000 acres, 
adjoining the first. They all live in good log cabins, have fields enclosed 
with rail fences, raise a comfortable supply of corn and garden vegetables, 
ore beginning to raise wheat, have horses, cattle and swine, a small grist, 
milt in operation, and many other conveniences of life, that indicate an 
increasing desire among them to seek from the soil, rather than the chase, 
the means of life. About 5,000 Ottowas, residing in Michigan, are soon 
to be removed to their brethren in the Territory. The country of the 
Ottowas lies upon the western verge of the contemplated Indian settle- 
ment, and consequently opens an unlimited range to the westward. Their 
Government is based on the old system of Indian chieftaincies. 

Immediately on the north of the Weas and Piankashas, the Peorias and 
Kaskaskias, and Ottowas, lies the country of the Shawnees. It extends 
along the line of the State of Missouri north 28 miles, to the Missouri 
Ri^er at its junction with the Konzas, thence to a point 60 miles on a direct 
course to the lands of the Kauzaus, thence south on the Kauzau line six 
miles; and from these lines, with a breadth of about I9 miles to a north 
and south line, 120 miles west of the State of Missouri, containing 
1,600,000 acres. Their principal settlements are on the northeastern cor- 
ner of their country, between the Missouri border and the Konzas River. 
Most of them live in neat hewed log.cabins, erected by themselves, and 
partially supplied with furniture of their own manufacture- Their fields 
are enclosed with rail fences, and sufficiently large to yield plentiful sup. 
plies of corn and culinary vegetables. They keep cattle and swine, woik 
oxen, and use horses for di aught, and owu some ploughs, wagons, and 
carts. They have a saw and grist mill, erected by Government at an ex. 
pense of about $8,000. This, like many other emigrant tribes, is much 
scattered. Besides the two bands on the Neosho already mentioned, there 
id one on Trinity River, in Texas, and others in divers places. 

Under the superintendence of missionaries of various denominations, 
these people are making considerable progress in education, and the me. 
chanic arts. They have a printing press among them, from which is issued 
a menthly periodical, entitled the ** Shauwawnoue Kesauthwau " — Shawa. 
noeSan. 
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The lands of the Delawares lie north of the Sbawanoes, in the forks of 
the Konzas and Missouri Rivers; exteiiding up the former to the Kauzau 
Innds, thence north 24 miles, tu the northeast corner of the Knuzau survey, 
up the Missouri 23 miles in a direct course to Cantonment Leavenworth, 
thence with a line westward to a point ten miles north of the northeast corner 
of the Kauzau aurvey, and then in a slip not more than ten miles wide, it 
extends westwardly along the northern boundary of the Kauzaus, 210 miles 
from the State of Missouri. They live in the eastern portion of their 
country, near the junction of the Konzas and Missouri Rivers ; have good 
hewn log.houses, and so iie furniture in them ; enclose their fields with, 
rail fences ; keep cattle and hogs ; apply horses to draught ; use oxen and 
ploughs; cultivate corn and garden vegetables sufilcient for use; have 
commenced the culture of wheat ; and own a grist and saw.miil, erected by 
the United States. Some of tht;se people remain in the Lake country ; a 
few are in Texas; about 100 reside on the Choctaw lands near Arkansas 
River, 120 miles west of the State of Arkansas. These latter have ac-. 
quired the languages of the Cumanches, Keaways, Pawnees, &c., and 
are extensively employed as interpreters by traders from the Indian Terri« 
t( ry. The treaty of September, 1829, provides that 36 sections of the 
best land ivithin the district at that time ceded to the United States, be se- 
lected and sold, and the proceeds applied to the support of schools for the 
education of Delaware children. In the year 1838, the Dela wares agreed 
to a commntarion of $2 per acre, which secures to them an education 
fund of $46,000. 

The country of the Kauzaus lies on the Konzas River. It commences 
60 miles west of the State of Missouri, and then<;e in a width of 30 miles, 
extends westward as far as the plains can be inhabited. It is well water- 
ed and timbered ; and, in every respect, deliglitful. They are a lawless, 
dissolute race. Formerly they committed many depredations upon their 
own traders, and other persons ascending the Missouri River. But being 
latterly restrained in this regard by the United States, they have turned 
their predatory operations upon their red neighbors. In language, habits, 
and condition in life, they are, in effect, the same as the Osages. In mat- 
ters of peace and war the two tribes are blended. They are virtually one 
people. Like the Osages, the Kauzaus are ignorant and wretched in the 
extreme; uncommonly servile, and easily managed by the white men 
who reside among them. Almost all of them live in villages of straw, 
bark, flag, and earth huts. These latter are in the form of a cone ; wall 
two feet in thickness, supimrted by wooden pillars within. Like the other 
hi^s these have no floor, except the earth. The fire is built in the centre 
of the interior area. The sm«>ke escapes at an opening in the apex of 
the cone. The door is a mere bole, through which they crawl, closed by 
the skin of some animal suspended therein. I'hey cultivate small patehea 
of corn, beans, and melons. They dig the ground with hoes and sticks. 
Their fields generally are not fenced. They have one, however, of 300 
acres, which the United States six years ago ploughed and fenced for 
them. The principal chiefs have log houses built by the Government 
Asfent. It is encouraging, however, to know that these miserable crea. 
tures are beginning to yield to the elevating influences around them. A 
missionary has induced some of them to leave the villages, make separate 
■ettlements, build log houses, &c. The United States have furnished them 
with four yokes of osen, one wagon* and other means of cultivating thm 
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mules; own a very few hogs; no stock catile. By a treaty formed with 
them in 1H35, 36 sections, or 23,040 acres of good land, were to be select- 
ed and sold to educate Kiiuzau children within their Territory. But proper 
care not having been taken in making the flelection, 9,000 acres only have 
been sold. The remaining 14,040 acres of the tract, it is said, will scarcly 
sell at any price, so utterly worthless is it. Hence only $11,250 hove been 
realized from this munificent appropriation. By the sanie treaty provision 
was made for the application of $600 per annum, to aid them in agricul- 
ture. 

The Kickapoo lands lie on the north of the Delawares ; extend up the 
Missouri River 30 miles direct, thence westward about 45 miles, and 
whence south 20 miles to the Delawares* line, embracing 768,000 acres. 

1 hey live on the southeastern extremity of their lands, near Canton, 
ment Leavenworth. In regard to civilization, their condition is similar to 
that of the Peorias They are raisiiig a surplus of the grains, &.c ;. have 
pattle and hogs — $700 worth of the latter, ai.d 340 head of the former 
from the United States, in obedience to treaty stipulations ; have about 30 
yoke of oxen — 14 yoke of these purchased chiefly with the produce of 
^heir farms; have a saw and grist mill, erected by the United States. 
Nearly one.half of the tribe are unsettled and scattered — some in Texae, 
others with the southern tiibes, and still others ranging ihe mountains. 
The treaty of October 24, 18*^2, provides that t le United States shall pay 
$500 per annum for 10 successive years, foi the support of a school, pur- 
chase of books, &c., for the benefit of the Kickapoo tribe on their own 
lands. A school. house and teacher have been furnished in conformity 
with this stipulation. The same treaty provides $ 1,000 for labor and im- 
provements on the Kickapoo lands. 

The Sauks, and Reynard's or Foxes, speak the same language, and are 
so perfectly consolidated by intermarriages and other ties of interest, as, 
in fact, to be one nation. They formerly owned the northwestern half of 
the State of Illinois, and a large part of the State of Missouri. No In- 
dian tribe, except the Sioux, has shown such daring intrepidity, and such 
implacable hatred towards other tribes. Their enmity, when once ex- 
cited, was never known to be appeased, till the arrow and tomahawk had 
forever prostrated their foes. For centuries the prairies of Illinois and 
low a were the theatre of their exterminating prowess ; and to them is to 
be attributed the almost entire destruction of the Missouris, the Illinois, 
Cahokias, Kaskaskius, and Peorias. They were steady and sincere in 
their friendship to the whites ; and many is the honest old settler on the 
borders of their old domain, who mentions with the warmest feelings, the 
respeciful treatment he has received from iht-m, while he cut the logs for 
his cabin, and ploughed his ** potatoe patch" on that lonely and unprotected 
frontier. Like nil the tribes, however, this race dwindles away at the ap. 
proach of the whites. A saddening fact. The Indians* bones must enrich 
the soil, before the plough of civilized man can open it. The noble heart, 
educated by the tempest to endure the last pang of departing life without 
a cringe of a muscle ; that heart, educated by his condition to love with all 
the powers of being, and to hate with the exasperated malignity of a de- 
mon; that heart, educated by the voice of its own existence— > the sweet 
whisperings of the streams — the holy flowers of spring — to trust in, and 
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adore the Great producing and taataining Gauie of itaelf, and the broad 
world and the lights of the apper skiee, must fatten the corn.hills of a more 
civilized race I The sturdy plant of the wilderness droops under the en. 
enrating culture of the garden. The Indian is buried with his arrows and 
bow. 

In 1832 their friendly relations with their white neighbors were, I be. 
lieve, for the first time, seriously interrupted. A treaty had been formed 
between the chiefs of the tribe and commissioners, representing the United 
States, containing, among other stipulations, the sale of their lande north 
of the Rock River, &c., in the State of Illmois. This tract of oounrry 
contained the old villages and burial places of the tribe. It was, indeed* 
the sanctuary of all that was venerable and sacred among them. They 
wintered and summered there long before (he dote of their historical le. 
gends. And on these flowering plains the spoils of war — the loves of 
early years— every thing that delights man to rernemher of the past, clun^ 
closely to the tribe, and made them dissatisfied with the sale. BJack.|Iawk. 
was the principal chief. He. too, was unwilling to leave his village in t| 
charming glen, at the mouth of Rock River, and increased the dissatis. 
faction of his people by declaring that ** the white chiefs had deceived hitn. 
aelf and the other contracting chiefs** in this, ** that he bad never, and tb^ 
other chiefs had never consented to such a sale as the white chiefs had 
written, and were attempting to enforce upon them." Th,ey Hug up the 
painted tomahawk with great enthusiasm ; and fought bravely by their 
noble old chief for their beautiful home. But, in the order of nature, the 
pIou2h must bury the hunter. And so it was with this truly gr^at chief 
and his brave tribe. They were driven over the Mississippi to make room 
for the marshalled host of veteran husbandmen, whose i^irong blows had 
levelled the forests of the Atlantic States; and yet unwearied with plant, 
ing the rose on the brow of the wilderness, demanded that the Prairies also 
should yio'.d food to their hungry sickles. 

The country assigned them as their permanent residence, adjoins the 
southern b<iundary of the Kickapoos, and on the north and northeast the 
Missouri River. They are hut little improved- Under treaty stipulations, 
they have some few houses and fields made for them by the United States, 
and are entitled to more. Some live stock has been given them, ami more is 
to be furnished. The main bo^y of the Sauks, usually denominated the 
Sauks and Foxes, estimated at 4,600 souls, reside on the Iowa River in 
Iowa Territory. They will ultimately be removed to unappropriated lands 
adjoining those alresdy occupied by their kindred within ihe Indinn Ter. 
ritorv. Both these bands number 12,400. By the treaty of Prairie dn 
Chien of 1830, the Sauks are entitled in 9500 a year for purposes of ed. 
ucation. By treaty of September, 1836, they are entitled to a school- 
mr«ster, a farmer, and blacksmith, as long as the Pre»dent of the United 
States shall deem proper. Three comfortable houses are to be erected for 
them ; 200 acres of prairie land fenced and ploughed ; such sgriculiiiral 
implements furnished as they may need for five yeaiv ; one ferry.'boat ; 205 
head of cattle ; 100 stock hon^s ; and a flouring mill. These benefits they 
are recening; hut ar^makingan improvident use of them. 

The country of the lowas contains 128,000 acres, adjoining the north. 
ern boundaries of the Sauks, with the Missouri river on the northeast, and 
the graat Nemaha river on tha north. Their condition is similar to that 
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of the Saukt. The aid which they hare received, and are to receive fi^m 
the Government, w about the same in proportion to their numbers. The 
villages of the Sauks and lowas, are within two milep of each other. 

The Otoes, are the descendants of the Missouris, with whom they united 
after the reduction of the latter tribe by the Sauks and Foxes. They 
claim a pMrtion of land lying in the fork between Missouri and Great Platte 
rivers. The Government of the United States understand, however, that 
their lands extend southward from ihe Platte down the Missouri to Little 
Nemaha river, a distance of about forty miles ; thence their southern 
boundary extend? westward up Little Nemaha to its source, and thence 
due west. Their western and northern boundaries are not particularly 
defined. Their southern boundary is about twenty-five miles north of the 
lowas lands. By treaty, such of iheir tribe as are related to the whites, 
have an interest in a tract adjoining the Missouri river, and extending 
from the Little Nemaha to the Great Nemaha, a length of about twenty, 
eight miles, and ten miles wide. No Indians reside on this tract. 

The condition of this people is similar to that of the Osaees and Kau. 
saus. The United States Government has fenced and ploughed for them 
130 acres of land- In 1838, they cultivated 300 acres of corn. They 
own six ploughs, furnished by Government. Their progenitors, the Mis. 
sour's, were, when the French first knew the country, the most numerous 
tribe in the Vicinity of Saint Louis. And the great stream, on whose 
banks they reside, and the State which has risen upon their hunting grounds 
when the race is extinct, will bear their name to the generations of com. 
ing time. They are said to have been an energetic and thrifty race, be. 
fore they were visited by the small pox, and the destroying vengeance of 
the Sauks and Foxes. The site of their ancient village is to be seen on the 
north bank of the river, honored wiih their name, just below where Grand 
river enters it. Their territory embraced the fertile country lying a con- 
siderable distance along the Missouri, above their village — and down to 
the mouth of the Osage, and thence to the Mississippi. The Osages con. 
eider them their inferiors, and treat them often times with great indig- 
nity. 

The Omahas own the country north of the mouth of the Great Platte. 
The Missouri river is considered its nothoastern limit ; the northern and 
western boundaiies are undefined. Thifl tribe was formerly the terror of 
their neighbors. They had, in early times, about one thousand warriors, 
and a proportionate number of women, children, &c. But the small pox 
visited them in the year 1802, and reduced the tribe to about three bun. 
dred souN. This so disheartened those that survived, that they burnt 
their village and became a wandering people. They have at last taken 
possession again of their country, and built a village on the southwest 
b^nk of the Missouri, at a place chosen for them by the United States. 
Their huts are constructed of earth, like those of the Otoes. A treaty 
made with them in July, 1830, provides that an an^mity of $500 shall 
be paid to them in agricultural implements, for ten years thereafter, 
and longer if the President of the United States shall think proper. A 
blacksmith also, is to be furnished them for the same length of lime. An. 
other treaty obligates the United States to plough and fence one hundred 
acres of land for them, and to expend for the term of ten years, 9^(H) an. 
nually, in educating Omaha children. 
The Puacahs or Ponsara, are the remntnt of a nation of reapectablt 



importance, forraerly living upon Red river, of Lake Winnipeg. HaTing 
been nearly deatroyed by the Siuux, they removed to the west aide of the 
Mitaouri river, where they built a fortified village, and remained aome 
yeara ; but being puraued by their ancient enemi«>a, the Sioux, and re- 
duced by continual ware, they joined the Omahna, and ao far luat their 
original character, aa to be undiatinguiahable Irom them. They however, 
after a while, reaumed a aoparate oxiatence, which they continue to main - 
tain. They reaide in the northern extremity of the Indian Territory. 
Their circumatancea are aimilarto thoae ot the Pawneea. 

The Pawneea own an rxteniive country, lying weat of the Oioea and 
Omahaa, on the Great Platte river. Their villagra are upon thia stream, 
and its lower tnbutariea. They are aaid to have about 2500 warriora. 
Among them, arc atill to be found every cu8t<»m of old Indian life. The 
eatih hut—ihe acalping knife — ihe tomahawk — and the acnipa of their 
foca, dangling from the poatj in their amoky dwellings— the wild war criea 
— the venerated medecin bag, with the calumet of peace — the aacred 
wampum, that recorda their Ireatiea — the fenaia and dancea of peace, of 
war — thoae of marriage, and of the sacrifice — the moccasins, and lesuins, 
and war caps, and horrid paintinga — the monna of the year, aa March, 
the *worm moon,* April the *moon of planta,' May the *moon of flowera,' 
June the *hot moon,* July the *buck moon,* August the ^sturgeon moon,* Sep- 
tember the *corn moon,* October the 'travelling moon,* November the *bea. 
ver moon,* December the 'himiing moon,*January the *cold moon,*February 
the *.<<now moon;* and in reference to ita phrases, the **dea(l moon," and 
** live moon;** and days are counted by ** sleeps,*' and their yeara by 
*'8nowa.** In a word, the Pawneea are as yet unchnnued by the enlight. 
eniug influences of knowledge and religion. The philanthropy of the U. 
Siatea Government, however, ia putting within their re'jph every induce, 
ment to improvement. By treaty, $3,000 worth of agricultural imple- 
nienia are to be furnished them unnually, for the term of five years, or 
•longer, at the discretion of the President of the United Stairs ; nUo, 
1^1,000 worth of live aiock, whenever the President shnli believe them 
prepared to profit thereby; olao, $3,00i) annually, to be expended in 
aupporting two amitheriea, with two amitha in each; for anpplying iron, 
ateel, &>c., for the term of ten years ; also four grist mills, propelled by 
horae power; alao four farinera during the term of five \eara. Also, the 
sum of $1,000 annually, for ten yeara, ia to be allowed for the aupport of 
acbnola among them. 

Theae are the emigrant and native Indians within the '* Indian Territo. 
ry,** and their aevorol conditions and circumstances, so far as I have been 
able to learn them. The other Indians in the Great Prairie Wildurneas, 
will bo briefly noticed under two diviaiona — thoae living South, and tbuaa 
living North of the Great Platte river. 

There are living on the nead waters of Red river, and between that 
river and the Rio Bravo del Norte, the remaina of twelve different tribea — 
ten of which have an average population of two hundred souls ; none of 
them number more than four hundred. The Carankouaa and Teiaua or 
Cumanches. are more numeroua. The former live about the Bay of St. 
Bernard. They were alwaya inimical to the Mexicina and Spaniarda ; 
never would nuccumb to their authority, or receive their religioua teachers. 
And miny hard battlea were fought in maintaining their independence In 
tbeaa respooia. In 1817, they amounted to about three thousand iodU 
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viduals ] of which, eix hundred were warriors. The Comanehes, afe wp* 
posed to be ten thousand strong. They are a brave, vagrant tribe. Thejr 
never reside but a few days in a place ; but travel north with the Buffalo 
in the summer, and as winter comes on, return with them to the 
plains west of Texas. Tijey travel over the immense space of country 
from the Trinty and Brasos to the Red River, and the head waters of 
the Arkansas, and Colorado of the west, to the Pacific Ocean, and to the 
head streams of the Missouri ; and back again to their winter haunts. 
They have tents made of neatly dressed skins, in the form of cones. 
These, when they s!op, are pitched so as to form streets and squares. 
Th'y pitch and strike these tents in an astonishingly short space of time. 
To every tent is attached two pack horses, the one to carry the lent, and 
the other the polished cedqr poles, with which it is spread. These loaded 
in a trice — tho saddle horses harnessed in still less time — ten thousand 
savages — men, wonnen, children, warriors nnd chiefs, start at a signal 
whoop, travel the day, again raise their city of tents torest'and feed them, 
selves and animals, for another march. Thus passess life with the Ci^- 
manches. Their plains are covered with buffalo, elk, deer, and wild 
horses. It is said that they drink the blood of the buffalo warm from the 
veins. They also eat the liver in its raw state, using the gall as sauce. 
The dress of the women is a long loose robe that reaches from the chin to 
the ground, made of deer skin dressed very neatly, and painted with fig. 
urea of different colors and significations. The dress of the men is close 
pantaloons, and a hunting.shirt or frock made of the same beautiful ma- 
terial. They are a warlike and brave race, and stand in the relation of 
conquerors among the tribes in the south. The Spaniards of New Mez. 
ico are well acquainted with the strength of their enmity, and their power 
to punish those whom they hate. For many are the scalps and death 
dances among these Indians, that testify of wars and tomahawks that have 
dug tombs for that poor apology of European extraction. They are ex. 
ceedingly fond of stealing the objects of their enemies' affections. Female 
children are sought with the greatest avidity, and adopted or married, as 
to them seems fitting. ** About sixty years ago," as the tale runs, ** the 
daughter of the Governor General at Chewawa, was stolen by them. The 
father immediately pursued, and by an agent after some weeks bad elapsed, 
purchased her ransom. But she refused to return to her parents, and sent 
them these words: * That the Indians had tattood her face according to 
their style of beauty — had given her to be the wife of a young man by 
whom she believed herself enci^nie-i-that her husband treated her well, 
and reconciled her to his mnde of life — that she should be made more un. 
happy by returning to her father under these circumstancs, than by remain, 
ing where she was.* She continued to live with her husband in the nation, 
and raised a family of children.** 

There are the remnants of fifteen or twenty tribes in that part of the 
Great Prairie Wilderness north of the Great Platte, and north and west of 
the Indian Territory. They average about 860 each. The Sioux and the 
amnllpox have reduced them thus. 

The iCnistenaux chiefly reside in the British possessions along the north- 
ern shores of Lake Superior. Some bands of them have established 
themselves south of latitude 49 degrees North, near the head waters of 
those branches of Red River of Lake Winnipeg, which rise south of the 
sources of the Mississippi. They are moderate io stature, well propori 
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tioned, and of great activity. Mackenzie remarks that their countenances 
are frank and agreeable — that the females are weli.formed— and their fea. 
tures are more regular and comely than those of any other tribe he hag 
seen upon the continent. They are warUke — number about 3,000; but 
the 3ioux are annihilating them. 

The {^N>ux claim a country equal in extent to some of the most power- 
ful empires of Europe. Their boundaries ** commence at the Prairie des 
Chiens, and ascend the Mississippi on both sides to the river De Corbentlj 
and up that to its source ; from thence to the sources of the St. Peters, 
thence to the * Montaiene de In Prairie,' thence to the Missouri, snd 
down that river to the Omahas, thence to t'ue sources of the river Des 
Moines, and thence to the place of beginning." They also claim a large 
Territory south of the Missouri. 

The country from Rum River to the River de Gorbeau is claimed by 
them and the Chipeways, and has been the source of m?iny bloody en. 
counters for the past 300 years. These Indians have conquered and de. 
stroyed immense numbers of their race. They have swept the banks of 
the Missouri from the Great Falls to the nitiuth of the Oreai Platte and 
the plains that lie north of the latter stream, between the Black Hills and 
the Mississippi. They are divided into six bands, viz : the Menowa Mort* 
tong, which resides around the falls of St. Anthony, and the lower portiotl 
of St. Peters*s River ; the Washpetonsr, still higher on that stream ; the 
Sussetong, on its head waters and those of Red River, of Like Winnie 
peg; the Yanktons of the north, who rove over the plains on the borderti 
of the Missouri valley south of the Sources of the St. Peter; the Vonk^ 
tons Ahnah, who live on the Missouri near the entrance of James River J 
the Tetons Brule ; Tetons Okandandas ; Tetons Minnekincazzo, and Td 
tons Sahone, who reside along the banks of the Miasouri from the Great 
Bend northward to the villages of the Riccarees. Theirs is the country 
from which is derived the coloring matter of that river. The plains are 
strongly impregnated with Glauber salts, alum, copperas, and sulphur. la 
the spring of the year immense blufTd fall into the stream ; and these, to- 
gether with the leachings from those medicated prairies, give to the waters 
their mud color, and purgative qualities. 

These bands comprise about 28,000 souls. They subsist upon buffalo 
meat, and the wild fruits of their forests. The former is prepared for 
winter and for travelling use, in the following manner : The lean parts of 
the buffalo are cut into thm slices, dried over a slow fire, in the san« 
or by exposing it to frost — pounded fine, and then, with a portion of 
berries, mixed with an equal quantity of fat from the humps and brisket, or 
with marrow in a boiling state, and sowed up tightly in sacks of green hide, 
or packed closely in baskets of wicker work. This **pemican,** as they 
call it, will keep for several years. They also use much o( the wild rice 
— avena fatua— which grows in great abundance on the St. Peters, and 
among the lakes and head streams of Red River, of Winnipeg, and in 
other parts of their territory. It grows in water, from four to seven feet 
deep with a muddy bottom. The plant rises from four to eight feet above 
the surface of the water, about the size of the red cane of Tennessee, full 
of joints, and of the color and texture of bull-rushes : the stalks above the 
water, and the branches which bear the grain, resemble oats. To these 
strange grain fields the wild duck and geese resort for food in the summer. 
And to preTent it from being doToured by them, the Indians tia it, 
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when the kernel is in the milky state, just below the head, into large bnnch« 
es. This arrangement prevents these birds from pressing the beads down 
within their reach. When ripe, they pass among it wiib canoes lined with 
blankets, into which they bend the stalks, and whip off the grain with 
sticks ; and so abundant is it, that an expert squaw will soon fill a canoe. 
After being gnihered, it is dried and put into f>kins or baskets fur use. They 
boil or parch it, and eat it in the winter seasons wiih their pemican. This 
plant is found no farther south than Illinois, no fbriher east thun Sandusky 
Bay, and north nearly to Hudson's Bsy. The rivers snd lakes of ihe 
Sioux and Chipeway country are said to produce annually several mil. 
lions of bushels of ii. It is equally as nutritious and palatable as ihe Car- 
olina rice. Carver also says that the St. Peter flows through a country 
producing spontaneously all the necessaries of life in the greatest atwn. 
dance. Besides the wild rice, he informs us that every part ot the valley 
of that river *ms filled with treea bending under their loads of plumbs, 
grapes, and apples— -the meadows with hops, and many sorts of vegetables 
— whilst the ground is stored with useful roots, and covered with such 
amszing quantities of sugar.mnple, that they would produce sugar enough 
for any number of inhabitants.*' 

Mr. Carver seems to have been, to say the least, rather an enthusisstic 
admuer of nature ; and, ahhoiigh later traveHers in the country of the 
Nauiiowos9ies (Sioux) have not been able to find grouped within it all the 
fruits and flowers of an Kden ; yet that their lands lying on the Mississippi, 
the St. Peters, and the Red Rivers, produce a luxuriant vegetation, 
groves of fine timber separated by open plains of the rich wild grasses, 
and by lakes and streams of pure water well stored with fish ; and that 
there are many valuaHe edible roots there: and the whortleberry, blucK. 
berry, wild plumb, and crab.apple ; other and later travellers havesfccn and 
declored, so thot no doubt can be entertained that this talented snd victo. 
rious race possess a very desiralle and beautiful country. A revolted band of 
the l^ioux called Osinipoilles, live near the Rocky Mountains upon the 
Sascatchiwine River, a pleasant champaign prairie country, abounding in 
game. They subsist by the chose, and the spoils of war. Their number 
is estimated to bu 8,000. Their dwellings are neat conical tents of tanned 
buffalo skins. 

The Chipewyans or Chipewayan, were supposed by Lewis & Clnrk to 
inhabit the country ly^ng llteiween the GOth and 65th parallels of north laU 
itude, and 100 and llO degrees of west longitude. O her authorities, and 
I believe the more correct^ assert that they also occupy the head waters of 
the Mississippi, Ottertsif and Leach Rivers, De Corbesu and Red Rivers, 
and Winnipeg hike. They are a numerous tribe, speak a copious Ian. 
guage, are timerous, vagrant, and selfish i stature rather low ; features 
ccarse ; hair lank, and not unfrec^uently a sunburnt brown ; women more 
agreeable (and who can doubt the fact) than the men ; but have an awk. 
ward side-at a.time gait ; which proceeds from iheir being accustomed, 
nine months in the year, to wear snow shoes, and drai; sledges of s weight 
from 200 to 400 pounds. They are entirely subniHsive to their husbands i 
and for very trifling causes are treated with such cruelty as to pfodOce 
death. These people betroth their children when quite youns ; and when 
they arrive at puberty the ceremony of marriage is performed ; that is, 
the bridegroom paya the market price for his bride, and takes her to hit 
lodge, not ** for better or for worse," but to put her away and take another 
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when he pleases. Plurality of wives is customary among them. They 
generally wear the hair long. The braves sometimes clip it in fantastic 
forms. The women always wear it of great length, braided in two queues, 
and dangling down the back. Jealous husbands snmerimes despoil them 
of theso tresses. Both sexes make from one to four bars or lines upon the 
forehead or cheeks, by drawing a thread dipped io the proper color be- 
Death the skin of those parts. 

No people are more attentive to comfort in dress than the Chipeways. 
It is composed of deer and fawn skins, dreftsed with the hsir on, for the 
winter, and without the hair for siimmei* wear. The male wardrobe con. 
sists of shoes, leggins, frock and cap, &c. The shoes are made in the 
usual moccasin form, save that they sometimes use the green instead of 
the tanned hide. The leggins are made like the legs of pantaloons uncon. 
nected by a waisiband. They reach to the waist ; and are supported 
by a belt. Under the belt a small piece of leather is drawn, which serves 
as an apron before and behind. The shoes and leggins ar^ sewed together. 
In the former are put quantities of moose and reindeer hair ; and addi- 
tional pieces of leathel* as socks. The frock or huilting-sbiH. is In the 
form of a peasant's frock. When girded around the i^aist It reacbea to 
the middle of the thigh. The mittens are sewfed to the sleetes, or sus- 
pended by strings from the shOuldef^. A kirid of tippet surroundd the 
neck. The skin of the deer's head furnishes a curious coveting to the 
head ; and a robe made of eeveral deer or lawn skins sewed io^ieiher, 
covers the whole. This dress is worn single or doiible, as cireumstances 
suggest ; but in winter the hair side of the underftuit is worn next the per. 
son, and that of the outer one without. Thus srrayed, the Chippewayaa 
will lay himself down on the ice, in the middle of a lake, and refjoee in 
comfort ; and when rested, and disencumbered of the ilnow.dritts that 
have covered him while asleep, he mounts his snow-shoes, and travels on 
without fear of frosts or storms. The dresft of the women differs from 
that of the men. Theif lef^ginS are tied below the knee ; and thefr frock 
or chemitie extends down to the ancle. Mothera make these gahAents 
large enough about the shoulders to hold an infant ; and when travelling 
carry their little ones upon their backs next the skin. Their arme and 
domestic apparatus, in addition to guns, &c., obtained frc^ the whites, 
are bows and arrows, fishing.nets, and lines made of green deer skin 
thongs, and nets iff the same material for catching the beaver, as he es. 
capes from his lodge into the water, and sledges and snow.shoes. The 
latter are of very superior workmanship. The inner part of the frame is 
straight ; the outer one is curved ; the ends are brought to a point, and in 
front turned up. This frame done, it is neatly laced with light thongs of 
deer skin. Their sledges are made of red fir.tree boards, neatly polished 
and turned up in front. The means of sustaining life in the country 
claimed by these Indians are abundant ; and if sufficient forethought were 
used in laying in fbod fo^ winter, they might live in comparative comfort. 
The barfen and woodless hills are covered with a moss that sustains the 
deer and moose and reindeer ; and when boiled, form's a gelatinous sub- 
stance quite acceptable to the human palate. Their streams and lakes are 
stored with the greatest abuiidance of valuable fish. But slthough more 
provident than any other Indians on the continent^ they often suffer se. 
vorely id the dead of winter, when, to prevent deith by cold, they flee 
firom their fishing stations to their scanty woods. 
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They are superstitions in the extreme. Almost every action of their 
lires is influenced by some whimsical notion. They believe in the exist- 
ence of a good and evil spirit, that rule in their several departments over 
the fortunes of men ; and in a state of future rewards and punishments. 
They have an order qf priests who administer the rights of their religion-^ 
offer sacrifices ^t th^ir solemn feasts, &c. They have conjurers who cure 
diseases— as rheuniatism, flux* and consqmption. 

** The notion which these people entertain of the creation is of a very 
singular Pftfufp* ^hey believe that at first the earth v^aa one vast and 
en'.ire ocean* inhabited by no livmg creature except a mighty bird, whose 
eyes were fire, ^hose glanpes were lighiqing, and t|ie flapping of whose 
wing^ were thunder. On his desceqf to th^ ocean, and touching it, the 
earth instantly arose, and iremained on the surface of the waters. This 
Omnipotent bird then called forth all the variety of animals from the earth 
except the Chipewayans, who were produced from a dog. And this cir- 
cumstance occasions their aversion to the flesh of that animal, as well as 
the people wbo eat it. This extraordinary tradition proceeds to relate that 
the great bird, having finished his work, made an arrow, which was to be 
preserved with great care and to remain untouched ; but that the Chipe- 
wayans were so devoid of understanding as to carry it awayj and the 
sacrilege so enraged the great bird that he has never since appeared. 

They have also a tradition among them that they originally pame from 
another. country, inhabited by yery wicked people, and bad traversed a 
great lake, which was narrow, sl^allow, and full of islands, where they 
had suffered great misfiry— it being alwa3rs wjqt^r, with ice and deep 
snow. At the Coppermine River, where they had made the first land, 
theground was covered witt) copper, over which a body of earth had since 
been collected to ihe depth of a man's height. They believe, also, that 
in ancient times, their i^ncestors lived till their feet were worn out walk- 
ing, and throats v^rith eating. They describe a deluge when the waters 
spread oyer the whole earth, except the highest mountains, on the tops of 
whicl^ they preserved thenqselves. They be(jeye that iminediately after 
their death they pass into another world, ^here they arrive at a large 
river, on which they embark in a stone canoe; and that a gentle current 
bears them on to an exiensiye lake, in the centre of which is a most 
beautiful island ; and that in view of this delightful abode they receive tha t 
judgment for their conduct during life, which determines their final state 
and unalterable allotment. If their good actions are declared to predomi. 
nate, they are landed upon the island, where there is to be no end to their 
happiness ; which, however, according to their notions, consists in an 
eternal enjoyment of sensual pleasure and carnal gratification. But if 
there be bad actions to weigh d(»wn the balance, the stone canoe sinks at 
once, and leaves them up to their chins in water, to behold and regret the 
reward enjoyed by the good, and eternally struggling, but with unavailing 
endeavors, to reach the blissful island from which they are excluded for. 
ever." 

It would be interesting in closing this notice of the Great Prairie wil- 
derness, to give an account of the devoted missionaries of the various pro* 
testant denominations, who are laboring to cultivate the Inilian in a man. 
ner which at once bespeaks their good sense and lioneHt intenti ms. But 
as it would require more space and time than can be devoted to it merely 
to present a skeleton view of their multifarious doings, I shall only remark 
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in passing, that they appear to hare adopted in their plan of operations the 
principle that to civilize these people, one of the first steps is to create snd 
graiiff ihnse physical wants peculiar to the civilised siate ; and also, that 
the must successlul means of civilisinjjf their menial slate is to teach them 
a lani^.'ige which is filled with the learning and sciences and the relieioa 
which have civilized Europe, that they may enter at once aid with the 
fullest visor into the immense harvests of knowledge and virtue which past 
m^ and superiur races have prepared for them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Fort William or Bent's Fort stands on the north side of the Arkansas 
80 miles north by east from Taos in the Mexican dpininions, about 160 
miles from the mountains, and was erected by gentlemen owners in 1832, 
for purposes of trade with the Spaniards of Santa Fe ^nd Taos, and the 
Utaw, Cheyenne, and Cumanche Indians. It is in the form of a parralelo. 
gram, the northern and southern sides of which are abopt 150 feet, and the 
eastern and western 100 feet in length. The walls ^rp six or seven feet 
in thickness at the base, and seventeen or eighteen f^\ in height. The 
fort is entered through a large gateway on the eastern ^ide, in which swing 
a pair of immense plank doors. At the northwest and south east corners 
stand two cylindrical bastions, about 10 feet in diameter and 30 feet in 
height. These are properly perforated for the use of cannon and small 
arms ; and command the fort and the plains around it. The interior area 
is divided into two parts. The one and the larger of them occupies the north 
csstern portion. It is nearly a square. A range of two story houses, the 
well, and the blacksmith shop are on the north side ; on the west and south 
are ranges of one story houses ; on the east the blacksmith shop,, the gate, 
and the outer wall. This is the place of business. Here the owners snd 
their servants have their sleeping and cooking apartments, and here are 
the storehouses, the area where the Indians in the season of trade, gather 
in large numbers and barter, and trade, and buy, under the guardianship 
of the carronades of the bastions loaded with grape, and looking upon 
them. From this area a passage leads between the eastern outer wall and 
the one.story houses, to the caral or cavyyard. It occupies the remainder 
of the space within the walls. This is the place for the horses, mules, ice 
to repose in safety from Indian depredations at night. Beyond the caral 
to the west and adjoining the wall, is the wagon house. It is strongly built, 
ami large enough to shelter 12 or 15 of those large vehicles which are used 
in conveying the peltries to St. Louis, and goods thence to the post. The 
long drought of summer renders it necessary to protect them from the sun. 
The walls of the fort, its bastions and houses, are constructed of adobies or 
unburnt bricks, cemented together with a mortar of clay. The lower 
floors of the building are made of clay a little moistened and beaten hard 
with large wooden mallets ; the upper floors of the two.story houses and 
the roofs of all are made in the same way and of the same material, and 
are supported by heavy tranverse timbers covered with brush. The tops 
of the houses being flat and gravelled, furnish a fine prominade in the 
moonlight evenings of this charming climate. The number of men em- 
ployed in the business of this establishment is supposed to be about 60. Fif- 
teen or twenty of them in charge of one of the owners, are employed in 
taking to market the buffalo robes, &c., which are gathered at the fort, and 
in bringing back with them new stock of goods for future purchases. An. 
other party is •Mpk>yed in bunting buffalo neat in the neighboring plaint ; 
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and still another in guarding the animals while they cut their daily food on 
the banks of the river. And another party still, under command of an ex. 
perienced trader, goes into some distant Indian camp to trade. One 
or more of the owners, and one or another of three parties that chances 
to be at the post defend it and trade, keep -the books of the company, &c. 
Each of these parties encounters dangers and hsrdiihips from which persona 
within the borders of civilization would shrink. The country in which the 
fort is sitUMted is in a manner the common field of severil tribes unfriend- 
ly alike to snoth^r and the whites. The Utaws and Cheyennes of the 
mountains near Santa Fe, and the Pawnees of the Great Piatte come to 
the upper Arkansas to meet the buffalo in their annual migrations to the 
north ; snd on the trail of these animals follow up the Cumanches. An<i 
thus in the months of June, July, August and September, there are in the 
neighborhodd o[ these traders from fifteen to twenty thousand savages 
ready and panting for plunder and blood. If they engage in battling out 
old causes of contention among themselves, the Messrs. Bent's feel com. 
pnratively safe in their solitary foi tress. But if they spare each other's pro. 
perty and livos, there are great anxieties at Fort William ; every hour of 
day and night is pres:nant with danger. These untamable ssvages may 
drive beyond reach the buffalo on which the garrison sulwists ; may be- 
girt the f .rt with their legions and cut oflf supplies ; may prevent them from 
feeding their animah up«>n the plains ; may brim? upon them starvation and 
the gnawing their own flesh at the door of death ! All these are exf ecta. 
tions which as yet the ignorance alone of the Indians, of the weskness of 
the Post, prevents from becoming realities. But at what moment some 
bolder chieftain or white desperado may cive them the requisite knowledge, 
and desperation for the attack is an uncertainty aruund which are assem. 
bled at Fort William many well grounded fears for life ond property. 

Instances of the daring intrepidity of the Cumanches that occurred just 
before and after my arrival here, will perve to show the hazard and dan- 
gers of which I have spoken. Abo'it the middle of June, 1639, a band uf 
sixty of them under cover of night crossed the river and concealed them, 
selves among the bushes that grow thickly on the bank near the place 
where the animals of the estabhshtnent feed during the dsy. No Rcntinel 
being on duty at the time their presence was unobserveii: and when morn, 
ing came the Mexican horse uu&rd mounted his horse, and with the noise 
and shoutings usual wiihjthat class of servants when so employed, rushed 
his charge out of the A)rt ; and riding rapidly from side to side of the rear of 
the band, urged them on and soo<i had them nibbling the short dry trraas 
in a little vale within grape shot distance of the guns of the bastions. It is 
customary for a guard of animals about these trading.posis to take his sta- 
tion beyiind his cnarge ; and if they st'sy from each other, or atti nipt to 
stroll too far, he drives them together, and thus keeps them in the best pos. 
sible situation to be driven hastily to the coral« should the Indians, or other 
evil persons, swoop down upon them. And as there is ciuisiant danger 
of this, his horse is held by a long rope, and grazes around h'm, that he 
may be mounted quickly at the first alarm for a retreat within the 
walU. The faithful guard at Bent's, on the morning of the disaster I am 
relating, had dismoun eil after driving out hi^ animals, and sat upon the 
ground wachi'-fir with ^he greatest fidelity for every call of duty; when 
these 50 or 60 Indians sprang from their hiding places, ran upon the ani. 
mals, yelling horribly, ai)d attempted to drive them acroaa the river. Th« 
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faard, liofvie^r, nothing daunted, mounted qoickly, and drov« his horae a^ 
full apeed among them. The mules and horcea he^irias h\n voice amidst 
the ffifEhitiing yrlls of the saveees, inmirdiaicly 8tarT«d »t a lively pace for 
the fort; but the Indians were <>n all Hides, and bewiJdi>red them. The 
guard aiill pressed them onward., and called for help ; and on tliey rushed, 
despite iheeffiH'tsof the Indians i<i the contrary 'i'he batrlemenia were 
covered wiiti men. They ^houied en<:ouragement Co (he brave guard — 
«*Oowsrd, onward,'" and the injunction wai) ol)eyed. He spurred his horsa 
to his greatest speed from side lo side, and whipped (lie hindermost of the 
band with his leading rope. He had savf<| every anicnal : he was within 
SO yards of (he open gate: he fell: three arrows from the bows of iha 
Cunianclies had cloven his heart. And relieved of him, ilie l«>rds of the 
quiver gathered their prey, and drove ihem to the borders of Texas, with- 
out injury to life or limhu I saw this faiihful ^iard*s grave. He had been 
fauned a lew days. The w(4ves had been dis^ging ir.co it. Thus 40 or 50 
tnulea and horses, and their ^»est servant's life, were lost fo the Messrs. 
Bents in a single day. I haytf been informed also thai those hordes and 
mules, which any oonipuny had taken great pleasure in recovering fof 
them in ihe plains, were also stolen in a similar manner soon after my da. 
parture troni the post; and that gentlemen owners were in hourly expect, 
atinn of an attack upon the fort itself. 

The same iiahihiy to the \o(^» of life and property, attends the trading 
expeditions to the encampments of the tribes. Tlie whole parry if) some, 
times cut off; and the goods ihat thny have with them, divided by the chief 
among his people. And at other times, they resort to the system of licensea 
to trade ; and at others, they seize the traders by stratagem, dishurtben 
them <if g(M»ds and arms, and send ihfm back to the post. 

A circumstance of this kind was related to me. An old trader was 
sent from this fort to the Uiaw cemp, with a well assorted 8to«;k of goods, 
and a body of men to guard them. Alter a tedious march among the 
enowe and swollen streams and declivities of the mountains, they came ia 
sight of the village. It was situated in a sunken valley among the hid- 
eously dark clifHi of the Utaw mountains. And so smnil was it, and aa 
deep, that the overhanging heights not only protected it from the blasts of 
approaching winter, but drew to their frozen embrace the falling snows, 
and left (his valley its grasses and flovvera, while their own awful heada 
were glittering with perpetual frosts. The trailers encamped upon a small 
swell of land that overlooked the smoking wigwams, and sent a deputa- 
tion to the chiefs to parley fiH* the privilege of opening a trade with thv 
tribe. They were received with great haughtinos by those monarchs of 
the wilderness; and were asked ** why th^y had dared enter the Utaar 
mountains without their permission.*' Being answered that they ** had 
travelled from (he fort to that place in order to osk their highnesses per- 
mission to trade with the Ijtaws;** the chief replied, that no permissioa 
had been given to them to come there, nor to remain.** The interview 
ended ; and the traders returned to their camp with no very pleasant and. 
cipationa as to the result of their expedition. Their baggage was placed 
about for breastworks; liieir anirnuls drawn in nearer, and tied firmly to 
atakes; and a patrol guard stationed, as the evening shut in. bvery prop- 
aration for the attack, which appeared determined upon on the partof tha 
Indians, being made, they waited for the first ray of day— that signal gf 
dreadful ha?oc among all the tribes — \yith the determined aoj^iaty which 
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flHt the bosom, sharpens the sight, nenres the arm, and opens the ear, to 
the slightest rustle o** a leaf— so remarkably, among the grave, self.poesess. 
ed, and brave traders of the Ureat Prairifi and Mountain Wilderness. 
During the first part of the night, the Indians hurrying to and fro through 
the villages — heated with war speeches and war dancer — and painting their 
faces with red and black, in alternate stripes, and an occasional scout warily 
approaching the camp of the whiter, indicated ah nppetite for a conflict 
that appeared to fix with prophetic certainty the fat^ of the traders. Eight 
hundred Indians to fifty whites, was f^ fearfpl odds, ^he morning light 
streamed faintly up the east at last. Ev^ry man held his rifle with the 
grasp of a dying man. Another apd another beam kindied on the dark 
blue vault ; and one by one quenched the stars. The silence of the tomb 
rested on the world. They breathed heavily, with teeth set in terrible 
resoluiion. The hour— -the mom^ntr-had arrived. Behind a projecting 
ledge the dusky f«)rm8 of three or four hundred ytaws undulated near the 
ground, like heids of bears intent on their prey. Tiiey approached the 
ledge, and for an instant lay flat on their fapes, and motionless. Two ur 
three of them gently raised their heads high enough to look over upon the 
camp of the whites. The day had broken ov^r half the firmament ; the 
rifles of the traders were levelled from behind the baggage, and glistened 
faintly ; a crack — a whoop— a shout — a route ! The scalp of one of the 
peepers over the ledge had been bored by the whistling lead from one of 
the rifles— the chief warrior had fallen. The Indians retreated to their 
camp, and the whites retained their position ; each watching the other's 
movements. The position of the traders was such as to command the 
country within long rifle-shot on all sides. The Indians, therefore, declined 
an attack. The numbers of their foes, and perhaps some prudential con. 
•iderations as to having an advantageous location, prevented the traders 
from making an assault. Well would it have been for them had. they con. 
tinned to be careful. About 9 o'clock, the warlike appearances gave place 
to signs of peace. Thirty or forty unarmed Indians, denuded of clothing 
and of paint, came towards the camp of the traders singing, and dancing, 
and bearing the Sacred Calumet, or Great Pipe of Peace. A chief bore 
it who had acted as lieutenant to the warrior that had been shot. Its red 
marble bowl, its stem broad and long, and carved in hyeroglyphics of va. 
rious colors and significations, and ndorned with feathers of beautiful 
birds, was soon recognized by the traders ; and secured the bearer and 
his attendants, a reception into their camp. Both parties seated them, 
■elves in a great circle ; the pipe was filled with tobocco and herbs from 
the venerated medicine bag; the well kindled coal waa reverently placed 
upon the bowl ; its sacred stem was then turned towards the heavens to 
invite the Great Spirit to the solemn assembly, and to implore his aid : it 
waa then turned towards the earth, to avert the influence of malicious de- 
mons ; it was then borne in a horizontal position till it compl«-ted a circle, 
to call to their help in the great smoke, the beneficent, invisible agents 
which live on the earth, in the waters, and the upper air : the chief took 
two whiffs, and blew the smoke first towarda heaven, then around upon 
t|ie ground : and so did others, until all had inhaled the smoke — the breath 
of Indian fidelity — and blown it to earth and heaven loaded with picas 
▼ows that are supnosed to mingle with it while it curls among the lungs 
near the heart. The chief then rose and aaid in the Spanish language, 
whieh the Utaws east of the mountains speak well, •* that he was anxious 
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that peace might be restored between the parties; that himself and people 
were desirous that the iradrrs should remain witii them; and that if pres- 
ents were made to him to ihe small amount of 9^00, no objociion would 
remain to the prnpooed pnceedings of the whites; hui on no accouat 
could ihey enter the Utaw country without paj'ing tribute in some form. 
They wpre in the Utaw country — the tribute wa< due — they had killi^d a 
Utaw chief, and the blood of a chief was due ; but thui the latter could be 
compromised by a pr-^mpt eomp1ian«e with his proposition in reeard to 
the presents.** The chief trader wae eaplicit in his reply. " l^hat lie had 
come into the country to sell goods, not to give t^iem way; that no tribute 
could be paid to him or any other Utaw; and that if fighting were a de- 
sideraium with the chief and his people, he would do his part to make it 
sufficiently lively to be interesting. The council broke up tumultuously. 
The Indians carried back the wampum beJts to their camp— held war 
councils — and whipped and danced around piosts painted red, and recount- 
ed their deeds of valor — and showed high in air, ns ttiey leaped in the 
frenzy of mimic warfare, tiie iBtor« of scolps that garniFhcd the door of the 
family fudges. Ar>d around iheir camp fires, the following night, wen* seen 
features dibtnrted witb the most ghastly wrath. Indeed the savages ap- 
fieared resolved vi^on the destruction of the whiteta. And as they were 
able by their stiperior nuinbcrs to do so, it vi'ae deemed advisable to get be- 
yond their reacfi with all practicable haste. At midnight, therefore, when 
(he fires had smouldered k>w, the traders saddled in silent haste — bound 
their bales upon <their paekifrales — and departed uhile the ^^olveswere 
liowKag the hour:; and euocteded by the dawn of day in reaching a gorge 
where they had suspected the Indians — if tiiey had discovered their de- 
carture in season to reach it — would oppose their retreat. On reconnoiter- 
tng, however, it was found clear; and with joy did they enter the defile, 
and hehf4d iroai its eastern opening, the wide cold plains, and the sun 
rising, ped and cheerfiil, on the distant outline of the morning sky. A few 
days after they iieached the post^tiot a little gind that their flesh was not 
rotting with many who had been less succerafui than themselves in es. 
capingdeath at the hands of the Utaws. Thus runs the tale. But for the 
insults, robberies, and murders, committed by this and other tribes, the 
traders B«^nts have sought opportunities to take well measured vengeance ; 
and liberally and bravely have they often deal it out. But the conae. 
quence seems to have been the exciting the bitterest enmity between the 
parties : which results in a trifle more inconvenience to the traders than to 
the Indians. For the latter, to gratify their propensity to theft, and their 
haired to the former, make an annual levy upon the cavyyard of the for- 
tress, which, as it contains usually from 80 to a 100 horses, mules, &c., 
furnishes to the men of the tomahawk a very comfortable and satis. 
factory retribution for the inhibition of the owners of them upon their im- 
memorial right to rob and murder, in manner and form as prescribed by 
the customs of their race. 

The business within the walls of the post, is done by clerks and traders. 
The former of these are more commonly young gentlemen from the cities 
of the States : their duty is to keep the hooks of tiie establishment. The 
traders are generally selected from among those daring individuals who 
have traversed the Prairie and Mountain Wilderness with goods or traps, 
and understand the best mode of dealing with the Indians. Their duty 
is to weigh 9ugar| coffee, powder, &c., in a Connocticut pint.cup; and meas- 
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ure red baize, and beads, &c., and speak grammatically the several Tnilian 
'languages that have a name for beaver skins, buffalo robes, and money* 
They are fine fellows as can anywhere be found. 

Fort William is owned by three brothers, by the name of Bent, from St* 
Louis. Two of them were at the post when we arrived. They seemed 
to be thoroughly iniiiated into Indian life ; dressed like chiefs ; in moccasins 
thoroughly garnished witii beads and porcupine quills ; in trowsers of deer 
skin, with long fringes of the same extending along the outer seam from 
the ancle to tl^ hip ; in the splendid hunting-sbirt of tb^ same material, with 
sleeves fringed on th^ ftlb»ow eeam from thje M^rist to ^h^ s^o^ld^r, and or- 
namented with figures of poircupine qqill^ oi various colom, and leathera 
fringe around tde lower edge oJ' the body. And chiefs they nyere in the 
authority exercised in their wild and lonely fortress. A trading establish- 
ment to be known must be seen* A solitary abode of men, seeking 
wealth in the teeth of danger and hardship, rearin"^ its towers over the 
uncultivated wastes of nature, like an old baronial castle that has with- 
stood the wars and desolations of c^pturies;^ Indian women tripping 
around its battl^menis in their glittering moccasins and long deer skin 
wrappers; their children, with n.ost p^rfe^t forms^ and the carnation 
of the Saxon cheek struggling through the shading of the Indian, and 
chattering now Indian, and now Spanish or English ; the grave owners 
and their clerks and traders, seated in the shade of the piazza smoking 
the long native pipe, passing it from one to another, drawing the precious 
smoke into the lungs by short hysterical sucks tilt filled, and then ejecting 
it through the nostrils ; or it may be, seated around their rude tal^» 
spread with coffee or tea, jerked buffalo meat, and bread made of 
unbolted wheaten meal from Taos ; or after eating laid themselves cony- 
foriably upon their pallets of straw and Spanish blankets, and dream- 
ing to the sweet notes of a flute; the old trappers withered wi'b 
exposure to the rending elements, the half.tamed Indian, and half civiL 
ized Mexican servants, sealed on the ground around a large tin pan of 
dry meat, and a tankard of water, their only rations, relating adventures 
about the shores of Hudson*s Bay, on the rivers Columbia and MakenzCe, 
in the Great Praiiie Wilderness, and among the snnwy heights of the 
mountains ; and delivering sage opinions obout the destination of certain 
bands of buffalo; of the distance to the' Blackfoot country, and whether 
my wounded man was hurt as badly as Bill the mule was. when the ** meal 
pary ^' was fired upon by the Cu!!n.anches ; present a tolerable idea of 
every thing wiihin its walls. And if we add, th^ op^nin^ of the gates of 
a wiiUer's morning — the cautions sliding in find otit of the Indians whose 
tents stand around the fort, til] the whole area is 0f^ si^ feet deepwith 
their long hanging black locks, and dark wakeful flashing eyes; and 
traders and clerks busy at their work ; and the patrols uppi) the battle- 
ments with loaded muskets ; and the guards in the bastions standing with 
burning matches ^y the carronades ; and when the sun sets, t)ie Indians 
retiring again to their camp outside, to talk oyer their ne^ly purchased 
blankets and beads, and to sing and drink and dance ; apd tfie night sen- 
tinel on the fort that treads his weary watch away ; we shall present a toler- 
able view of this post in the season of business. ' 

It was easy summer tin^e with ipari and beast wf^en I was there. Its 
kind hospitalities I shall long remerhber. Five days spent in disbandinif 
the company— dividing the property held in common by iti memben<-'rp« 



fitting saddles, packs, d^c, were of great senriee In recruiting oarselret 
and our jaded animals. The man, too, that had been wounded on (he Santa 
Fe trail, recovered astonishingly. The mutineers on the 11th ot Julf 
had started for Beni*s fart on the Platte. And myself with three sound 
and good men, and one wounded and bad one, were sstride our ani- 
mals, and on trail again for the tnoiihtains and Oregon Territory. Five 
miles above Fort William is Fort El I^uebla. It is cdnstructed of adobies, 
and consists of a series of oh^ story houses built around a (quadrangle in 
the general style of those at Fort William. It belongs to a company of 
American and Mexican trappers, who^ wearied with the service, have re. 
tired to this spot to spend the remainder of their days in raising grain, ve- 
getables, horses, itiules, &c., for the various trading establishments in these 
regions. And as the Arkansas, some four miles above the post, can be 
turned from its course over large tracts of rich land, theso individuals 
might realize the happiest results from their industry. For ad it id impos. 
sible, from the ltx>sene8s of the soil and the scarcity of rain, to raise any 
thing thereabout without irrigation ; and, as this is the bhijr s^ot for a lon^ 
distance up and down the Arkansas, where sny considerable tracts of land 
can be supplied with water, they could supply the market with tliese ar. 
tides without any fear of competition. But these, like the insults of many 
honest intentions, are wholly crippled by a pauCitjr of mone^ and a super. 
•bundaaoe of whiskey. The proprietors are pOt>r, end when the keg is 
on tap, dream away their existence Und^r its dangerotid fascinations. 
Hence it is that these men, destitute of the iiieans to csrry out their de- 
signs in regard to farming, have fotiind thehiselVes not V^holly unemployed 
ID reeling, rolling, and vomiting; a dibstitttte which Many individuals of 
undeniable taste, have before been known to prefer. They have, how. 
cv«r, a small stock, consisting of hoi^es and moles', 6attle, sheep, and 
goats; and still maintain their Orij(ina'l intention of ifrigating, and culti. 
vating the land in the vicinity of thfeir establishment. 

We arrived here about 4 o^clock in the afternoon ; and, being desirous 
of purchasing a horise fot* on6 of the men, and msking some further ar- 
rangements for my journey, t concluded to stop for the night. At this place 
I found a number of independent trappers, who, after the spring hunt, 
had come down from the mountains, taken rooms free of rent, stored 
their fur, and opened a trade for whiskey. One skin valued at 9^1 l>uye 
in that market one pint of whiskey; no more, no less; unless, indeed, 
tome theorists, in the vanity of their dogmas, may consider it less, when 
plentifully mollified with water-^a process that increases in value, as the 
foucet falters in the energy of its action. For the seller knows that if the 
pure liquid should so mollify the whiskey as to delay the hopes of merri. 
raent too long, another beaver skin will be taken from the jolly trapper's 
pack, and another quant?ty of the joyful mixture obtained. And that 
thus matters Will proceed lintil the stores of furs, th6 hardships of ihe 
hunt, the toils and exposures of trapping, the icy streams of the wilder, 
ness, the bloody fight foot to foot with the knifb and toitiahawk, and the 
long days and nights of thirSt and stariratioil, are satistactorily cancelled 
in glorious inebriation, arid the fantastic mazes of the ** fandango,*' till 
wearied nature with muscles relaxed in Unidon with the easily satisfied de- 
sires of the mind, hiccoughs itself into that dreamy felicity that whiskey, 
ram, gin, brandy, and epicacliualna, if properly administered, produce up. 
•n the stomach.^ One of these tappers was from New Hampshire. He 



had been educated at Dartmoo'h college, and was, aftqgether, one of the 
mnrt remarkable men I ever knew. A splendid gen leman, a Sniahed 
acholar, a criiic on Bnglbli and R »inan literafore, a politician, a vrapper, 
an Indian ! His stature was aomeihing nvire than six feet ; bis shoulders 
and cbeft were broid, and bis arm^ and lower limbs well formed and verjr 
muscular. His f«>rehead was high and expansive ; Cansality, CompariaoOy 
Eveniualitjr, and all ihe perceptive organs, to use a phrenolagicnl deseripw 
lion, remarkably large ; Lfjcalitf was, however, larger than any other or- 
igan in the frontal region ; Bencvoli*nce, Wonder, Ideality, iVcrettvenesa, 
Destroctiveness, and Adhesiveness, Ck>mhattveness, SelfE^eem, and 
Hope, were very high. The remninmg organs were low. His bead was 
clothed viih hair as black as jet 2^ feet iu length, smoothly combed and 
banging down his back. He was dressed in a deer skin frot k, lessings^ 
and moccasins ; not a shred of ckith about his pers:on. On my first in. 
lerview with him, he addressed ine with the stiflf cold formahty ol on* 
conscious of his own importance ; and, in a manner itist be ihoogbf «i». 
observed, scrniinized the movement of every muscle of my face, and every 
word that I altered. Afd when anything was said of political eveota io 
the Slates or Elurope, he gave silent and intense attention. 1 left bira 
without any very gu«Kl impreeaions of his character. For 1 bad induced 
b<m to open his compressed mouth bat onee, and then to make the no 
very agreeable inquiries ** When do yoa start," and ** what route do yoa 
intend to take ?** At my second interview, he was more familiar. Hay- 
ing ascertained that he was proud of hb learning, I approached bim 
through that medium. He seemed pleased at this comphment is bis 
superiority over those around hmv, and at once became «*asy and talk' 
ative. His ** Alma Mater " was described and redescribed ; all tb« 
fields and walks and rivulets, the beauiiful Conaeciicot, ibe evergreen 
primitive ridges Ijring along its banks which he said *^ had smiled for • 
thousand ages on the march of decay f were successive themes of ht» 
gigantic imagination. His descriptions were minote and exquisite^ Ha 
saw in every thing all that science aces, together with all that bis caps- 
cious intellect, instructed and imbrued with the wild tancyings and le. 
gends of his race, could see. I inquired the reason of his leaving civiU 
ized hfe for a precarious fivelihood in the wilderness. ^For reasons 
found in the nature of my race," he replied. ■* The Indian'a eye cannot be 
sati.-fied with a descrption of things, how beautiful soever may be the 
style, or the harmonies of verse in which it is conveyed. For neither tiM 
periods of burning eUiqnence, nor the mighty and beautiful creations of 
the imagination, can unbosom the treasures of realities aa they live in thev 
own native masnificence on the eternal mountains, and in the aeerei an. 
trodden vale. As soon as you thrust the ploughshare under the earth, it 
teems with worms and useless weeds. It increases papulation to an un- 
natural extent ^creates the necessity of penal enactments — builds the jail 
—erects the gallows — spreads over the human fares a mask of deception 
and selfishness — and substitutes villany, love of weahh, and power, and 
the slaughter of millions for the gratification of some royal cut.throat, is 
the place of the single-minded honesty, the hospitaliiv, !he honor and the 
parity of the natoral state. Hence, wherever agriculture appears, the in. 
crease of moral and phjrsical wretchedness induces the thousands of ne. 
eessities, as they are termed, for abridisiag human liberty ; for fetrerin^ 
down the mind to the pnnciples of ngfat« deiised, not firom Baiare, hot 
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from a restrained and forced condition of existence. And hence my race, 
with mental and phjrsical habits as free as the waters that flow from the 
hills, become restive under the rules of civilized life ; dwindle to their 
graves under the control of laws, and customs, and forms, which have 
grown out of the endless vices, and the factitious virtues of another race. 
Red men often acquire and love the sciences. But with the nature which 
the Great Spirit has given them, what are all their truths to them ? Would 
an Indian ever measure the height of a mountain that he could climb ? 
No, never. The legends of bis tribe tell him nothing about quadrants, 
and base lines and angles. Thiair old braves, however, have for ages 
watched from the cliffs the green life in the spring, and the yellow death in 
the autumn, of their holy forests. Why should he ever calculate an 
bclipse ? He always knew such occurrences to be the doings of the 
Great Spirit. Science, tis true, can tell the times and seasons of their 
coming ; but ihe Indidn, when they do occur, looks through Nature, with. 
b)it the aid of sciiance, up to iis cause. Of what use is a Lunar to him ? 
His slirift cadob has the griaen embowered shores, and well known head. 
iabd&k ,to guide its course. In fine, what are the arts of peace, of war, of 
yigiricnltlire, or ahv thing civilized, to him ? His nature and its elements, 
like the pine whicn shadows his wigwam, are too mighty, too grand, of too 
Btrong a fibre, to form a stock on which to engraft ihe rose or the violet of 
polished life. No. I muse range the hills ; I must always be able to out- 
travel liiy horse ; I must always be able to strip my own wardrobe from 
the backs of the deer and buffalo; and to feied upon their rich loins; I 
must always be able to punish my enemy with my own hand, or I am no 
longer an Indian. And if I am any thing else, I am a mere imitation, an 
ape.** The enthusiasm with which these sentiments were uttered, im- 
pressed me with an awe I had never previously felt for the unborrowed 
dignity and independence of the genuine, original character of the Amer- 
ican Indians. Enfeebled, and reduced to a state of dependence by dis. 
ease and the crowding hosts of civilized men, we find among them still, 
too much of their own, to adopt the character of another race ; too much 
bravery to feel like a conquered people ; and a preference of annihilation 
to the abandonment of that course of life, consecrated by a thousand gen« 
erations of venerated ancestors. 

This Indian has been trapping among the Rocky Mountains for 17 yeors. 
touring that time, he has been often employed as an express to carry 
news from one trading-post to another, and from the mountains to Missouri. 
In these journies he has been remarkable for the directness of his courses, 
and the exceedingly short spaces of time required to accomplish them. 
Mountains that neither Indian nor white man dared attempt to scale — if 
opposing his right.hne track — he has crossed. Angry streams, heavy and 
bold from the snows, and plunging and roaring among the girding caverns 
of the hills, he has swum ; he has met the tempest as it groaned over the 
plains, and hung upon the trembling towers of^ the everlasting hills ; and 
withoiit a horse, or even a dog, traversed often the terrible and boundless 
tvastes of mountains, and plains, and desert vallies, through which I am 
travelling ; and the ruder the blast, the larger the bolts, and the louder the 
peals of the dreadful tempest, when the earth and the sky seem joined by 
a moving cataract of flood and flame driven by the wind, the more was 
it hke himself, a free, unmarred manifestation of the sublime energies of 
Nature. He §ay» that he never intends again to visit the States.; or any 
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other part of the earth ** which hue been torn and spoiled by the flaven of 
agriculture." **I ahall livn/* eaya ho, '* and die in the wildertiestf." And 
assuredly he should thus 11 vo and die. The music of the rushing waterf 
should bo his requiem, and the Great Wilderness his tomb. 

Another of these peculiar mon was an Iroquois from Canada ; a stout 
old man, with a flat nose, broad face, small twinkling black eyes, a swar- 
thy dirty complexion, a mouth that lau^liod from nar to oar, and alwaya 
relating some wonderful tale of a trapper's life. lie was particularly fond 
of describing his escapes from the Bioux, and Blackfeet, while In the scr. 
vice of the Hudson's ihiy Ci)nr>f)u ny. (>n one occasion, he had sepa>atcd 
from his fellow trappers, and tnivdilcd far up the Missouri into a pfirtiou- 
iarly beautiful valley, it was tho very xpot lie had sougtit in al) his wan- 
derings, fur a retreat for himselt and his squaw to five in till lliey should 
die. It appeared to him like the gateway to the Isles of the DIesl. Thd 
lower mountains were covered with tall pines ; and above and arotind, ex. 
cept in the east, where the morning sun sent in his rays, the bright glitter. 
ing ridges roso high against the sky, docked in the garmtirre of perpetual 
frosts. In the valley lay a clear pure lake, in the centre of which played 
a number of fountains, that threw their waters nrany feet above its sur- 
face, and sending tiny waves rippling oway to the pebbly shores, made 
the mountains and grovos that were recocted from its rieh bosom, seem to 
leap and clap their hands for joy, at the sacred quiet thai reigned among 
them. 

The old Indian pitched his ikin tent on the shore in a litrlor topte of 
hemlock, and set his (raps. Having done this, he explored earofuHy every 
part of the neighboring mountains for ingross and egress, ** siuns,** 4kc. 
His object in thii, was to ascertain if the valley wore frequented by human 
beings ; and if there were places of CMcape, if it should be entered by bus. 
tile persons through the pass that led himself to it. He found no other 
pass efcept one for the waters of the lake through a deep chasm of tho 
mountain ; and this was such that none could descend it alive to the low- 
er vallies. For as he waded and swam by turns down its still waters, ho 
soon found himself drawn by an increasing current, which sufficiently in- 
dicated to him the cause of the deep roar that resounded from the caverni 
beyond. He accordingly made the shore, and climbed along among tho 
projecting rocks till he overlooked an abyss of fallen rocks, into which 
tho stream poured and foamed and was lost in mist. He returm^d to 
hie camp satisfied. He had found an umliscovered valley, stored with 
beaver and trout, and grasses for his horses, where he could trap nnd fish 
and dream awhile in safety. And every morning for three delightful 
weeks, did he draw the beaver from the deep pools into which they had 
plunged when the quick trap had seized them ; and stringing them two 
and two together over his pack. horse, bore them to his camp ; and with 
his long side, knife stripped off the skins of fur, pinned them to the ground 
to dry, and in his camp kettle cooked the much prized tails for his mid. 
day repast. *• Was it not a fine hunt that?' asked he, •' beaver as thick 
as musquitoes, trout as nlenty as water.** ** But the ungodly Blackfeet.*' 
The sun had thrown a few bright rays upon the rim of the eastern firma- 
ment, when the Blackfeet war-whoop rang around his tent— a direful 
** whoop-ah.hooh," endinff with a yell piercing harsh and siirill through 
the clenched teeth. He had but one means of escape— ^the hike. Into 
it bo plunged beneath a showor of poiaonad arrowi^plungad deeply— and 
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twain under while he could endure the abeence of air ; he rose, he was 
in the midst of bis foes swimminfl: and shouting around him ; down again ; 
up to breathe ; and on he swam with long and powerful sweeps. The 
pursuit was long; but at last our man entered the chasm he had explored, 
plunged alon^ the cascade as neir as ho dared, clung to a shrub that grew 
from the crevice of the rock, and lay under water for the approach of his 
pursuers. On they came, they passed, they shrieked and plunged forever 
into the abyss of mist . 

Another individual of these veteran trappers was my guide, Kelly, a black- 
smith by trade, from Kentucky. He left his native State about twelve years 
ago, and entered the service ot the American Fur Company. Since that 
time, he has been in the States but once, and that for a feiv weeks only. 
In his opinion everything was so dull and tiresome, that he was compelled 
to flee to the mountains again. Tlie food, too, had well nigh killed him : 
** The villainous pies and cake, bacon and beef, and the nicknacks that 
/>ne is obliged to eat among cousins, would destroy the constitution of an 
ostrich." And if he could eat such stuff, he said he had been so long 
away from civilization that he could never again enjoy it. As long as he 
could get good bufialo cows to eat, the fine water of the snowy hills to 
drink, and good buckskins io wear, he was satisfied. The mountaineers 
were free i he could go and come when he chose, with only his own will 
for law. My intercourse with him, however, led me afterward to assign 
another .cause for hu abandonment of home. There were times when we 
were encamped at night on the cold mountains about a blazing fire, that 
lie related anecdotes of his younger days with an intensity of feeling, 
which discovered that a deep fountain of emotion was still open in his 
bo8om« never to be sealed till he slumbers under the sands of the desert. 

We passed the night of the 11th of July at the Puebla. One of my 
eompaaioiis who had, previously to the division of my eompanyf used 
horses belonging to an individual who left us for Santa f e, and the excel, 
lent Mr. Blair, were without riding animals. It became, therefore, an ob- 
ject for them to purchase here ; and the more so, as there would be no 
other opportunity to do so for some hundreds of miles. But these indi- 
Tiduals had no money nor goods that the owners of the horses would re- 
ceive in exchange. They wanted clothing or cash. And as I had a sur. 
plus quantity of linen, I began to bargain for one of the animals. The first 
price charged was enormous. A little bantering, however, brought the own- 
er to his proper senses ; and the articles of payment were overhauled. In 
doing this, my whole wardrobe was exposed, and the vender of horses 
became extremely enamored of my dress coat, the only one remaining not 
out at the elbows. This he determined to have. I assured him it was 
Impossible for me to part with it ; the only one F possessed. But he with 
quite as much coolness, assured me that it would then be impossible for 
him to part with his horse. These two impossibilities having met, all 
prospects of a trade were suspended, till one or the other of them should 
>ield. After a little, the idea of walking cast such evident dissatisfaction 
o\ ^r the countenances of my friends that the coat was yielded, and then 
the nants and overcoat, and all my shirts save fonr, and various other ar- 
ticles to the value of three such animals in the States. The horse was 
then transferred to our keeping. And such a horse ! The biography of 
her mischief would it not fill a volume 7 And that of the vexations arising 
therefrom to us poor mortals— would it not fill two other volumes of ** Pen- 
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pillinfls by the way,** whose only deficiency would be the waqt of a Iot^ 
incident? Another horse was still necessary; but In this, as the other 
case, a coat was a *sine qua non.' And there being no other article of the 
kind to dispose of among us, no bargain could be made. The night came 
on amidst these our little preparations. The owners of the horses and 
mules belonging to El Puebla, drove their animals into the court or quad, 
rangle, around which their houses were built. We gathered our good^ 
and chattels into a pile, in a corner of the most comfortable room we 
could obtain ; and so arranged our blankets and bodies, that it would be 
difficult for any one to make depredations upon them during the night, 
without 'awaking us. And after conyersing with my Diartmouth friend 
concerning the mountainous country through which we were to tray^^ 
and the incidents of feasting and battle that had befallen hini during hie 
trappin^^ excursions, we retired to our couches. 

At 8 o'clock on the 12th, we were harnessed and on route again for tl^e 
mountains. It was n fine mellow morning. The snqwy peaks of the- 
Walfino mountains, 170 miles to the southwest, rose high and clear in 
▼iew. The atmosphere was bland like that of the Indian summer in Ne^r 
England. Five miles travel brought us to the encampment of Kelly's ser. 
▼ant, who had been sent abroad the night bfore to find grass for his horses- 
Here another horse was purchased of a Mexican, who had followed us 
frqm Puebla. But on adjusting our baggage, it appeared that three ani- 
mals were required for transporting it over the brol^en country which lay 
before us. Messrs. Blair and Wood would, therefore,^ ^till have but a. sii^ 
gle saddle-horse for their joint use. This was felt to be a great misfor- 
tune, both on account of the hardships of such a journey on foot, as well 
as the delay it would necessarily cause in the prosecutiO|n of it. But these 
men felt no such obstacle to be insurmountable ; and declared that while 
the plain and the mountains were before them, and they cou^ walk, they 
would conquer every difficulty that lay before them and Oregon. After 
we h^d ^aten, Kelly's horses were rigged, and we moved on four or five 
miles up the river, where we halted for the night. Our provisions consist- 
ed of a small quantity of wheat meal, a tittle salt and pepjier, and a few 
pounds of sugar and coffee. For meat we depended on our rifles. Bat 
as no game appeared during the day, w^ spent the evening in attempting 
to take cat-fish from the Arkansas. One weighing a pound, after much 
practical angling, was caught ; a small consolation si^rely to the keen appe- 
tites of seven men. But this, and porridge made of wheat meal and wa- 
ter, constituted our stopper that night, an^ breakfast next rroxning. 

July 13, 15 miles along the banks of Uie Arkf^nsas ; tht soil composed 
of sand slightly intermixed with clay, too loose to retain moisture, and too 
little impregnated with the nutritive salts, to produce, any thing save a 
sparse and stinted growth of bunch grass and sun.flowers. Oiccasional 
bluffs of sand and lime^-ttone bordered the valley of the stream. In the 
afternoon the range of low mountains that lie at the eastern base of the 
Great Cordileras and Long's ranges became visible ; and even these, 
though pigmies in the mountain race, were, in mid.summer, partially cov- 
ered with snow. Pike's peak in the southwest, and James' peak in the 
northwest, at sunset showed their hoary heads above the clouds which 
hung mid heaven around them. 

On *he 14th, we made 20 miles. Kelly relieved his servant by surr^i^. 
dering to him his riding horse for short distance \ ftn^ Qitheri feUoY9d 
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B!a!r and Wood in a similar manner. The face of the plain became 
more broken as we approached the mountains. The waters descending; 
from the lower bills, have cut what was once a plain into isolated bluffs 
300 or 400 feet in height, surmounted and surrounded with columnar and 
pyramidal rocks. In the distance they resemble immense fortresses, with 
towers and bastions as skilfully arranged as they could have been by the 
best suggestions of art. Embattlements raised by the commotions of war. 
ring elements — by the storms that have gathered and marshalled their ar- 
mies on the heights in yiew, and poured their desolating power over these 
devoted plains I 

The Arkansas since we left Fort William has preserved a medium 
width of a quarter of a mile, the water still turbid ; its general course 
east Boutheast; soH on either side as far as the eye could reach, light, 
sand, and clayey loam, almost destitute of vegetation. 

On the 15th travelled about 18 miles over a soil so light that our animals 
sunk over their fetlocks at every step. During the forenoon we kept along 
tbe bottom lands of the river. An occasional willow or cotton. wood tree, 
ragged and grey with age, or a willow bush trembling, it almost seemed, 
St the tale of desolation that the winds told in passing, were the only re- 
lieving features of the general dearth. The usual color of the soil was 
B greyish blue. At 12 o'clock we eiopped on a plot of low ground which 
the waters of the river moistened by filtration through the sand, and baited 
our horses. Here were 40 or 50 decrepid old willows, so p(K)r and shriv- 
elled that one felt, after enjoying their shade in the heat of that sultry day, 
like bestowing alms upon them. At 12 o'clock we mounted and struck 
out across the plain to avoid a southward bend in the river of 20 miles in 
length. Near the centre of this bend is the mouth of the river Fonteque. 
bouir, which the trappers who have traversed it for beaver, say rises in 
Jamee' Peak 80 miles to the northwest by north. We came upon the 
banks of this stream at sunset. Kelly had informed us that we might ex. 
pect to find deer in the groves which border its banks. And like a true 
hunter, as soon as we halted at the plaoe of encampment, he sought them 
before they should bear or scent us. He traversed the groves, however, 
in vain. The beautiful innocents had, as it afterwards appeared, been 
lately hunted by a party of Delaware trappers; and in consideration of 
the ill usage received from these gentlemen in red, had forsaken their old 
retreat for a less desirable but safer one among the distant hills in the 
norths So that our expectations of game and meat subsided into a sup. 
per of *tole' — plain water porridge. As our appetites were keen, it relished 
well with all, except the Mexican seivant, who declared upon his veracity 
that ** Cole was no bueno." Our guide was, if possible, as happy at our 
evening fire, as some one else was when he '' shonldered his crutch and 
told how battles were won;" and very much for the same reasons. 
For during the afternoon's tramp much of hie old hunting ground had 
loomed in sight. Pikes and James' peaks showed their bald, cold, shining 
heads as the sun set. And the mountains on each side of the upper 
river began to show the irregularities of their surfaces. So that as we 
rode along gazing at these stupendous piles of rock and earth and ice, he 
would oAen direct attention to the outlines of chasms, faintly traced on the 
shadings of the cliffs, through which various streams which be had trap- 
ped, tumble into the plains. I was particularly interested in his account 
of Rio Walfano, a branch of the Arkansas on the Mexican side ; ths 
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mouth of which is twelve miles helow that of the Fontequebouir. It haf 
two principal branches. The one originates in Pike's peak, 70 or 80 
miles in the south ; the other rises far in the west among the Uiaw moua« 
tains, and has a course of about 300 miles, nearly parallel with the Ar« 
kansas. 

We travelled 28 miles on the 16th over broken barren hills sparsely 
covered with shrub cedars and pines. The foliage of these trees is a yery 
dark green. They cover, more or less, all the low hills that lie along the 
roots of the mountains from the Arkansas north to the Missouri. Henoe 
the name ** Black Hills '* is given to that portion of them which lie between 
the Sweetwater and the mouth of the Little Missouri. The soil of our 
track to-day was of a grey barren loam, gravel knolls, and blufi^ of sand 
and limestone. About 4 o'clock, P. M., we met an unheard of annoy« 
ance. We were crossing a small plain of rod sand, gazing at the rnoun* 
tains as they opened their outlines of rook and snow, when, in an instant, 
we were enveloped in a cloud of flying ants with greyish wings and dark 
bodies. They lit upon our horses heads, necks, and shoulders, in such 
numbers as to cover them as bees do the sides of a hive when about to 
swarm. They flew around our own heads too, and covered our hats and 
faces. Our eyes seemed special objects of their attention. We tried to 
wipe them off; but while the hand was passing from one side of the face 
to the other, the part that was left bare was instantly covered as thickly 
as before with these creeping, hovering, nauseous insects. Our animals 
were so much annoyed by their pertinacity, that they stopped. : and finding 
it impossible to urge them along, guide them and keep our faces clear of 
the insects at the same time, we dismounted and led them. Having by 
this means the free use of our hands and feet, we were able in the courae 
of half an hour to pass the infested sands, and onco more see and breathe 
like Christians. We dined at the mouth of Kelly's Creek, another stream 
that has its source in James' peak. No timber was seen to-day save the 
shrub cedars, &c., before mentioned. Encamped at the mouth of Oak. 
ley's creek, another branch of the Arkansas. It rises in the hills that lie 
35 miles to the north. It is a clear, cool little brook, with a pebbly bottom, 
and banks clothed with shrub cedars and pines. We hud a pieasabt 
evening hero, a cloudless sky, a cold breeze from the snow.clad moun. 
tains, a blazing cedar. wood fire, a song from our merry Joe, a dish of *tole' 
and a fine couch of sand. Who wants more comforts than we enjpyed 7 
My debilitated system had begun to thrive under the bracing influence of 
the mountain air ; my companions were well and happy ; our horses and 
mules were grazing upon a plat of rich grass ; we were almost within 
touch of those stupendous ridges of rock and snow which stay or send 
forth the tempest in its course, and gather in their rugged embrace the no. 
blest rivers of the world. We were happy in their vast protecting shares. 

July 17. We made 20 miles to.day among the deep gullies and nat- 
ural fortresses of this gateway to the mountains. All around gives evi. 
dence that the agents of nature have struggled here in their mightiest 
wrath. Not the volcano, but the floods of ages. Ravines hundreds of 
feet in depth ; vast insular mounds of earth towering in all directions, 
sometimes surmounted by fragments of mountains ; at others with strati- 
fled rocks ; the whole range of vision was a flowerless, bladeless desola* 
tion. Our encampment for the night was at the mouth of Woods creek ; 
5 miles from the debouchure of the Arkausae from the mountains. Tlia 
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fidgea on the sooth of the river, as vie«7od from this place, presented an 
embanliment of congregated hills, piled one above another to the region 
of snow, scored into deep and irregular chasms, frowning precipices, tot- 
tering rocks, and black glistening strata, whose recent fractures indicated 
that they were continually sending upon the humble hills below, weighty 
testimony of their own superior height and might. Nothini; could be 
more perfectly wild. The summits were capped with ice. The ravines 
which radiated from their apices were filled with snow far down their 
courses; and so utterly rough was the whole mass, that there did not ap. 
pear to be a foot of plain surface upon it. Eternal, sublime confusion \ 
This range runs down the Arkansas, bearing a little south of a parallel 
with it, the distance of about 50 miles, and then turning southward bears 
off to Taos and Santa Fe. fiack of this ridge to the westward, and con. 
nected with it, there is said to be a very extensive tract of mountains 
which embrace the sources of the Rio Bravo Del Norie, the Wolfano, 
and other branches of the Arkansas ; and a number of streams that foil 
into Rio Colorado of the West, and the Gulf of California. Among these 
heights live the East and West bands of the Ucaws. The vallies in which 
they reside are said to be overlooked by mountains of shining glaziers, 
and in every other respect to resemble the vallies of Swiizerland. They 
are a brave, treacherous race, and said to number about 8,000 souls. 
They raise mules, horses, and sheep, and cultivate corn and beans — trsp 
the beaver — manufacture woollen blankets with a darning-needle — and 
intermarry with the Mexican Spaniards. Sixty miles esst of these moun. 
tains, and 50 south of the Arkansas, stands, isolated on the plain. Pike's 
Peak, and the lesser ones that cluster around it. This Peak is covered 
with perpetual snow and ice down one-third its height. The subordinate 
ones rise near to the line of perpetual congelation, and stand out upon the 
sky like giant watchmen, as if to protect the vestal snows above them 
from the polluting tread of man. On the north side of the river a range 
of mountains, or hills as they have been called by those who are in the 
habit of looking on the Great Main Ridges, rife about 2,000 feet above 
the plain. They resemble, in their general characteristics, those on the 
south. Like them, they are dark and broken — like them, sparsely covered 
on ^their sides with shrub pines and cedars. They diverge also from the 
river OS they descend : and after descending it 40 miles, turn to the north 
and lose themselves in the heights which congregate around James's Peak. 
On the morning of the 18th we rose eurly, made our simple repast of 
tole, and prepared to enter the mountains. A joyful occasion this. The 
s'orms, the mud, the swollen streams, the bleakness and barrenness of 
the Great Prairie Wilderness, in an hour's ride, would be behind us; and 
the deep rich vales, the cool streams and breezes, and transparent atmos. 
phere of ^the more elevated regions, were to be entered. Wood's creek, on 
which we had passed the night, is a cold heavy torrent, from the northern 
hills. At the ford, it was about three feet deep and seven yards wide. 
But the current was so strong ss to bear away two of our saddle horses. 
One of these was my Puebla snimal. She entered the stream with all 
the caution necessary for the result. Stepping alternately back, forward, 
and sidewise, and examining the effect of every rolling stone upon the 
laws of her own gravity, she finally gathered her ugly form upon one of 
sufficient size and mobility to plunge herself and rider into the stream. 
She floated down a few yards, and contrary to my most fervent desire, 
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oaine upon her feet agaiii) and made the land. By dint of wading, 6nd 
partially drowning, and other like agreeable ablutions, we found ourselves 
-at last on the right side of the water : and having bestowed upon it sun- 
dry commendatory epithets of long and approved use under like circum. 
stances, we remounted ; and shivering in the freezing winds from the 
neighboring snows, trotted on at a pace so merry and fast, that three- 
quarters of an hour brought us to the buttress of the cliffs, where the 
Arkansas leaps foaming from them. This river runs 200 miles among 
the mountains. The first half of the distance is among a series of charm, 
ing vailies, stocked with an endless number of deer and elk, which, in the 
summer, live upon the nutritious wild giass of the vales, and in the winter, 
upon the buds and twigs and bark of trees. The 100 miles of its course 
next below, is among perpendicular cliffs rising on both sides hundreds, 
and sometimes thousands of feet in height. Through this dismal chan- 
nel, with a rapid current down lofty precipices, and through compressed 
passes, it plunges and roars to this point, where it escapes nobly and glee, 
fully, as if glad for having f)ed some fearful edict of nature, consigning it 
to perpetual imprisonment in the dismal caverns of the hills. 

Here we entered the Rocky mountains through a deep gorge at the 
right, formed by the waters of a little brook which comes down from the 
north. It is a sweet stream. It babbles so delightfully upon the ear — like 
those that flowed by one's home, when youth was dreaming of the hopes 
of coming years in the shade of the hemlock by the family spring. On 
its banks grew the dandelion, the angelica, the elder, the alder and birch, 
and the mountain-flax. The pebbles, too, seemed old acquaintances; 
they were so like those which I had often gathered with a lovely sister 
long since dead, who would teach mc how to select tb'e prettiest and best. 
The s^ty mountains were dark and mighty, and overhanging and striped 
with the departing snows, like those that I viewed in the first years of re. 
membrance as I frolicked with my bro>her8 on the mossy rocks. We 
soon lost sight of the Arkansas among the small pines and cedars of the 
valley, and this we were sorry to do. The good old stream had given us 
many a fine cat-fish, and many a bumper of delicious water while we 
travelled wearily along its parched banks. It was like parting with an 
old companion that had ministered to our wants, and stood with us in 
anxious, dangerous times. And it was, therefore, pleasant to hear its 
voice come up from the caverns like a sacred farewell while we wound 
our way up the valley. 

This gorge or valley runs about 10 milee in a northwardly direction from 
the debouchure of the Arkansas, to the dividing ridge between the wa. 
ters of that river and those of the southern headwaters of the South Fork 
of the Great Platte. 

About midway its length, the trail or Indian track divides: the one 
branch makes a circuit among the heights to the westward, terminates 
in the great valley of the South Fork of the Platte, within the mountains, 
commonly called **Boyou Salade;** and the other and shorter leads 
northwardly up the gorge to the same point. Our guide carefully exam, 
ined both trails at the diverging point ; and linding the more western one 
most travelled, and believing, for this reason, the eastward one least likely 
to be occupied by the Indians, he led us up it to the foot of the mountain 
which separates it from the vales beyond. We arrived at a little open 
spot at the base of the height about 18 o'clock. The steepest part of the 
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trafl op the dtclmty, was a loose, moving surface of sand and round 
stone eonstantly falling under its own weight. Other portions were pre- 
cipitous, lying along overhanging cliffs and the brinks of deep ravines 
atrewn with fallen rocks. To ascend it seemed impossible ; but our old 
Kentuckian was of a different opinion. JEIe had often ascended and de. 
scended worse steps with packs of beaver, traps, &,e.. And after a der 
seription of others of a much more difficult nature, which he had made 
with worse animals and heavier packs, through storms of hail and heaps 
pf snow ; and after the assurance that the Utaw village of tents, and wo. 
pnen and children, had passed this not many moons ago, we felt Tietiled at 
our own ignorance of possibilities in these regions, and drove off to the 
task. Our worthy guide led the wii^y with his saddle-horse following him : 
the pack animals, each under the enpouraging guardianship of a vigorous 
goad, the men and myself leading our riding animals, brought up the 
rear. Now for a Iqng pvill and a strong pull and a pull not altogether, 
l]|Ut each leg oil its own account, as the Yankee yeomen fought at York. 
town. Five or si^ rot<|8 of a ^igsag clambering and slipping and gathering 
and tugging, advanced us one on the ascent ; and (hen a halt for breath 
and strength for a new effort. And the puffing and blowing over, a gen-; 
eral shout ** on, go on," started the cavalcade again. The pack animals, 
^ith each 150 pounds weight, struggled and floundered, as step after step 
gave way in the sliding sand ; but they labored madly, and advanced at 
intervals o{ a few yards and resting, and on again, till they arrived at the 
n^ky surface about midv^ay the ascent. |Iere a short pause upon the 
declivity, was interrupted by a call of ** onward" from our guide; and 
again we climbed. Tl^e track wound around a beetling cliff, which crowd- 
ed the animals upon the edge of a frightful precipice. In the most dan. 
geruiis part of it my Puebla mare ran her pack against a projecting 
rock, and for an instant reeled over the abyss 300 feet in depth. But 
her fortune favored; she blundered awsy from her grave, and lived 
to malice a deeper plunge farther along the journey. The upper half, 
though less steep proved to be the worst part of the ascent. It was a bed 
of rocks, at ^one place small and rolling, at another large and fixed, with 
deep openings between them. So that our animals were almost constantly 
falling, and tottering upon the brink of the cliffs, as they rose again and 
made their way among them. An hour and a half of this most danger- 
ous and tiresome clambering deposited us in a grove of yellow pines near 
the summit. Our animals were covered with sweat and dirt, and trembled 
as if at that instant from the race track. Nor were their masters free 
from every ill of weariness. Our knees smote each other with fatigue, 
as Belshazzar's did with fear. Many of the pines on this ridge were two 
feet in diameter, and a hundred feet high, with small clusters of limbs 
around the tops. Others were low, and clothed with strong limbs quite 
near the grx^und. Under a number of these latter we had seated our. 
selves, holding the reins of our riding horses, when a storm arose with the 
rapidity of a whirlwind, and poured upon us hail and rain and snow with 
all imaginable liberality. A most remarkable tempest was this. Unlike 
those whose monotonous groans are heard among the Green mountains 
for days before they assemble their fury around you; it came in its strength 
at once, and rocked the stately pines to their most distant roots. Unlike 
those long ** blows" which, generated in the frozen zone of the Atlantic 
•fas briDg dowfi the frosty blasts of Cfreeoland apoo tlie warmer cliqies 
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of the States ; it was the meeting; of different currents of the seria] seas, 
lashed and torn by the live thunder, among the sounding mountains. 
Unlike any thing but itself. One portion of it had gathered its electricity 
and mist around James's Peak in the east ; another among the white 
heights northwest ; and a third among the snowy pyramids of the Utaws 
in the southwest; and marshalling their hosts, met oyer this connecting 
ridge between the eastern and central ranges, as if by general battle to 
settle a vexed question as to the better right to the Pass ; and it was sub. 
limely fought. The opposing storms met nearly at the zenith, and fiercely 
rolled together their angry masses. And as if to carry out (he simile I 
have here attempted, at the moment of (heir junction, the electricity of 
each leaped upon its antagonist transversely across the heavens, and in 
some instances fell in immense bolts upon the trembling cliffs ; and then 
instantly came a volley of hail as large as grape^hot, sufficient to whiten 
all the towers of this horrid war. It lasted an hour. I never before, not 
even in the plains saw such a movement of the elements. And if any. 
thing had beea wanting to establish the theory, this exhibition sufficed to 
convince those who saw its movements and felt its power, that these 
mountains are the great labratory of mist and wind and electricity, which, 
termed into storms, are sent in such awful fury upon the great plains or 
prairies that s(retch away from their bases to the States; and that here 
alone may be witnessed the extreme power of the warring elements. Af. 
ter the violence of the tempest had abated, we travelled up the remainder 
of the ascent and halted a few minutes on the summit to view the scene 
around us. Behind was the valley up which we had travelled, covered 
with evergreen shrubs. On the east of this rose a precipitous wall of 
stratified rock 2,000 or 3,000 feet high, stretching off towards the Arkan. 
sas, and dotted here and there with the small shrub pine struggling from 
the crevices of the rocks. In the southwest, the mountains, less precipi. 
tons, rose one above another in the distance till (heir blue tops faded into 
the semblance of the sky. To the east of uur position, there was nothing 
in sight but piles of mountains, whose dark and ragged masses increased 
in height and magnitude till they towered in naked grandeur around 
James's Peak. From that frozen height ran off -to the north that eecon* 
dary range of moiintains that lie between the headwaters of the South 
Fork of the Platte and the plains. This is a range of brown, barren, and 
broken ridges destitute alike of earth and shrub, with an average height 
of 3.000 feet above the plain. On the western side of it, and north of 
the place where we were viewing them, hills of a constantly decreasing 
height fall off for 50 miles to the northwest, (ill they sunk in the beautiful 
valley of fioyou Salade, and then rising again tower higher and higher 
in the west until lost in the haze about the base of the Anahuac range ; a 
vast w^aste of undusted rocks ; without a flower or leaf to ad^rn it, save 
those that hide their sweetness from its eternal winters in the glens down 
which we were to travel. The Anahuac ridge of the snowy rangv) was 
visible for at least 100 miles of latitude ; and the nearest point was so far 
distant that the dip of the horizon concealed all that portion of it below 
the line of perpetual congelation. The whole mass was purely white. 
The principal irregularity perceptible was a slight undulation on the upper 
edge. There was, however, perspective shading on the lower edge, pro. 
duced, perhaps, by great lateral swells protruding from the general out. 
lino. But ti^ rnoaa, at least 90 miles distaot, as white 00 milk^ the bonif 
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of the frosts of all ages, stretching away to the north by west full a huff- 
dred miles, unsealed by any living thing except perhaps the bold bird of 
our national arms : 

"Broad, high, eternal and sublime, 

The mock of ages, and the twin of time," 

an object of amazing grandeur, unequalled probably on the face of the 
globe. 

We left this interesting panorama and travelled down 5 miles to the 
side of a little stream running north, and encamped. We were wet from 
head to foot, and shivering with cold. The day had indeed been one of 
much discomfort ; yet we had been well repaid for all this by the absorb, 
ing freshness and sublimity that hung around us. The lightning bound, 
ing on the crags ; the thunder breaking the slumber of the mountains ; ft 
cooler climate, and the noble pine again ; a view of the Great Main 
snowy range of the ** Rocky," ** Stony" or "Shining" mountains, south 
of the Great Gap, from a height never before trodden by a civilized tour. 
ist, the sight of the endless assemblage of rocky peaks, among which our 
weary feet were yet to tread along unexplored waters, were thi delights 
which lajr upon the track of the day, and made us happy at our evenmg 
fire. Our supper of water porrige being eaten, we tried to sleep. But 
the cold wind from the snow soon drove us from our blankets to our fire^ 
where we turned ourselves like Christmas turkies till morning. The 
mountain flax grew around our encampment. Every stalk was stiffened 
by the frosts of the night; and the waters of the brooks were barred with 
ice. This is the birthplace of the Platte. From these gorges its floods 
receive existence, among the sturdy solemn pines and musing tempests 19 
miles north of tue Arkansas's debouchure from the mountains, and 40 
miles due west from James's Peak. On the 19th we travelled in a north- 
ward course down the little streams bursting from the hills and babbling 
among the bushes. We were upoli an Indian trail full of sharp gravel 
that annoyed our animals exceedingly. The pines were often difficult to 
pass, so thick were they. But the right course was easily discovered 
among them (even when the soil was so hard as to have received uo im-' 
pression from previous travelling,) by small stones which the Utaws had 
placed among tlie branches. About mid- day we saw scattering spears of 
the wild flax again, and a few small shrubs of the black birch near the 
water courses. The endless climbing and descending of hills, prevented 
our making much progress. At 2 o'clock we judged ourselves but 10 
miles from the last night's encampment. A cloud of hail then beginning 
to pelt and chill us, we took shelter in a small grove of pines. But as the 
hail had fallen two inches in depth over the whole adjoining country, every 
movement of the atmosphere was like a blast of December. Too cold to 
sleep; we therefore built flres and dried our packs, &c., till the howl of 
the wolves gave notice of the approach of morning. Tolo for breakfast. 
It had been our only food for nine days. It seemed strange that we should 
have travelled 180 miles in a country like that we had passed through 
since leaving Fort William, without killing an animal. But it ceased to 
appear so, when our worthy guide informed us that no individual had ever 
come from the Arkansas, in the region of the Fort, to the mountains, with 
as little suffering as we bad. " It is," said he, ** a starving country ; never 
any game found in it. The buffalo come into these vallies from the 
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Hdftii tbrodgii the Bull Pen ; and go oat there when the itormfl of the 
autumn warn them to flee to the south for warm winter quarters. But that 
valley off there, pointing to a low smooth spot in the horizon, looks mighty 
like Bayou Salade, my old stamping ground. If it should be, we will 
have meat before the sun is behind the snow." We were well pleased 
with this prospect. Our Mexican servant cried at the top of his voice 
«* esta muy bueno, Senor Kelly, si, muy bueno, este Boyou Salade ; mu. 
cho came por nosotros." And the poor fellow had some reasons for thiii 
expression of joy ; for the ** tole ** regimen had been to him, what the wa. 
ter gruel of the mudfog workhouse was to Oliver Twist, except that ita 
excellent flavor had never induced the Mexican to ask for more." He 
had, on previous occasions, in company with Kelly, gnawed the ribs of 
many a fat cow in Boyou Salade ; and the instincts of his stomach put 
him in such a phrenzy at the recollection, that although be could only uii. 
derstand the words ** Boyou Salade," these were sufficient to induce him 
to cross himself from the foretop to the abdomeri, arid to swear by Santd 
Gaudaloupe that ** tole " was not food for a Christian's mouth. 

On the 20ih we were early on our way. The small prairie wolf thai 
had hoM^ed us to sleep every evening, and howled us awake every morn, 
ing since we left Peoria, were continually greeting us with an ill-natured 
growl, as we rode along among his hiding places. The streams that were 
mere rivulets 20 miles back, having received a thousand tributaries, were 
now heavy and deep torrents. The peaks and mountain swells were claa 
with hail and snow. Every thing, even ourselves, shivering m our blank- 
ets, gave evidence that we were traversing the realms of winter. Still 
many of the grasses and flowers that usually flourish in high latitudes and 
elevated places, were growing along the radices of the hills, and aided 
much in giving the whole scene an unusually singular aspect. We were 
in fine spirits, and in the enjoyment of a .voracious appetite. Our expect. 
ations of having a shot soon at a buffalo, were perhaps an accessory 
cause of this last. But be that as it may, we dodged along among the 
pines and spruce and hemlock and firs about 10 miles, and rose over a 
swell of land covered with small tre^d in full view of a quiet little band of 
buffalo. Ye deities who presided of old over the trericJier and goblet, did 
not our palates leap for a tender loin ? A halt — the creeping away of our 
famous old Kentuckian around a copse of wood — the crack of his deadly 
rifle — the writhing of the buflalo ! He lays himself gently down; all ii 
silent, intense anxiety if he will rise again and run, as they often do under 
the smart of a wound, beyond our reach among the hills. No ! he curie 
his tail as in the last agony ; he vomits blood and cboaks ; he is ours ! be 
is ours ! ! dur knives are quickly hauled from their sheaths^he is rolled 
upon his brisket — his hide is slit along the spine, and pealed down mid 
rib ; one side of it is cut ofi* and spread upon the sand to receive the meat ; 
the flesh on eiach side of the spine is parred off; the mouth is opened, 
and the tongue wrenched from his jaws ; the axe is laid to his ribs ; the 
cavity opens ; the heart — the fat— the tender loins — the tepid f>lood — the 
intestines, of gloridiis savory fiaiTsage memory, are torn out—his legs aie 
rifled of their generous marrow bones ; all wrapped in the green hide, 
and loaded on animals, and off* to camp in a charming grove of white 
pine by a cold stream of snow water under a woody hill. Ah ! yem I 
Who that had seen us stirring our fires that night in the starlight of bright 
among the meuntain forests ; who that had seen Uie buffalo 
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t)ropped up before the crackling blaze — the brisket boiling in our camp- 

kettles ; who that had seen us with open countenances yield to these 

well cooked and dripping invitations to " drive dull care away/* will not 

believe that we accepted them, and chewed and swallowed against time, 

and hunger, and tole. Yes, we ate that blessed night, till there was a 

reasonable presumption that we had eaten enough. And when we had 

spent an half hour in this delightful employment, that presumption was 

supported by a pile of gnawed bones, that if put together by Buifon in 

bis best style, would have supported not only that but another presump. 

tion to the like effect. But our hearty old Kentuckian was at home, and 

we were his guests. He sat at the head of his own board, and claimed 

to dictate the number of courses with which we should be served. *' No, 

ho," said he, as we rolled away from the bare ribs strown around us, to 

bur couches of dry pine leaves, ** no, no, I have eaten with you, fared 

ivell, and now yuu must put courage up while you eat with me ; no, no, 

hot done yet ; mighty good eating to come. Take a rest upon it if you 

like, while I cook another turn ; but I'll insure you to eat till day peeps. 

Our meat here in the muuntains never pains one. Nothing harms here 

but ptttd and lead : many*s the time that 1 have starved six and eight days ; 

lind when I have found meat, ate all night : that's the cudtom of the 

fcountry. We never borrow trouble from hunger or thirst, and when we 

jiave a plenty, we eat the best pieces first, for fear of, being killed by some 

brat of an Indian before we have enjoyed them. You may eat as much 

as yon can ; my word for it, this wild meat never hurts one. But your 

thickens and bacon, &.C., in the settlements, it came right near shoving 

me into the Kenyon when I was down there last." While the excellen. 

man was giving vent to these kind feelfngs, ht was busy making prepar a 

t^ons for another course. The marrow bones were undergoing a severe 

flagellation ; the blows of the old hunter's hatchet were eracking them in 

pieces, and laying bare the rolls of *Mrapper*8 butter** withm them. A 

Eound of marrow was thus extracted, and put inrto a gallon of water 
eated neariy to the boiling point. The blood which he had dipped from 
the cavity of the buffalo was then stirred in till the mass became of the 
consistency of rice poup. A little salt and black pepper finished the prepa. 
ration. It was a fine dish ; too rich', perhaps, for some of tiiy esteemed 
acquaintances, whose digestive organs partake of the general laziness of 
their habits ; but to us who had so long desired a healthful portion of bod. 
ily exercise in that quarter, it was the very marrow and life-blood of — not 
Grahamism, for our friend Graham I think does n'ot believe in marrow and 
fatness — the marrow and fatness and life-blood of whatsoever is good and 
wholesome for famished carniverous animals likie ourselves. It was ex- 
cellent, most excellent. It was better than our father's foaming ale. For 
while it loosed our tongues and warmed our hearts towards one another, 
it had the additional effect of Aaron's oil : it made our faces to shine with 
grease and gladness. But the remembrance of the palate pleasures of the 
next course, will not allow me to dwell longer upon this. The crowning 
delight was yet in store for us. While enjoying the said soup, we believed 
the bumper of our pleasures to be sparkling to the brim ; and if our ex. 
cellet old trapper had not been there, we never should have desired more. 
But how true is that philosophy which teaches, that to be capable of hap* 
piness, we must be conscious of wants. Our friend Kelly was in this a 
practieal as well as theoretical Epicurean. ** No giving up the beaver so,** 
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laid h« ; ** another bait and we will sleep.** Saying this, he seized the 
intestines of the buffalo, which had been properly cleaned for the purpose, 
turned them inside out, and as he proceeded stuffed them with strips of 
well salted and peppered tenderloin. Qur " 6ou(it>« *Mhus made, were 
stuck upon sticks before the fire, and roasted till they were thoroughly 
cooked and biowned. The sticks were then taken from their roasting 
positions and stuck in positions for eating. That is to say, each of us 
with as fine an appetite as ever blessed a New England boy at his grand- 
8ire*s Thanksgiving Dinner, seized .a stick spit, stuck it in the ear\h near 
our couches, and sitting upon our haunches ate our laf$t course-^the dea. 
ert of oiir mountain bost^s entertainment. These wilderness sausages 
would have gratified the appetite of those who had been deprived of 
meat, a less time than we had been. The envelopes preserve the juices 
of the meat, with which while cooking, the adhering fat, turned within, 
mingles and forms a gravy of the finest flavor. Such is a feast in the 
mountains. 

Since leaving Fort William we had been occasionally crossing the trails 
of the Utaw war parties, and had felt some solicitude for the safety of onr 
little band. An overwhelming number of them might fall upon us at night 
and annihilate us at a blow. But we had thus far seieeted such encamp- 
ments, and had such con^dence in our rifles and in our dog, who never 
failed to give us notice of the least movement of a wolf or panther at night, 
that we had not stationed a guard since leaving that post. Our guide tod 
sanctioned this coul'se; always saying when the subject was introduced 
that the dawn of day was the time for Indian attacks, and that they woulj 
rise early to find his eyes shut after the howl of the wolf on the hills had 
announced the approach of light. We however took the precaution to en- 
campt at night in a deep, woody glen, which concealed the light of our 
fires, and slept with our equipments upon us, and our well primed rifles 
across our breasts. On the morning of the 21st \^ e were awakened at sun- 
rise, by our servant who had thus early been in search of our animals.— 
The sun rose over the eastern mountains brilliantly and gave promise of a 
fine day. Our route lay among vast swelling hills, the sides of which were 
covered with groves of the large yellow pine and aspen. 1'hese latter trees 
exclude every other from their society. They stand so closely that not the 
half of their own number live until they are five inches in diameter. Those 
also that grow on the borders of the groves are generally destroyed, be- 
ing deprived of their bark seven or eight feet up, by the elk which resort to 
them yearly to rub off" ihe annual growth of their horns. The snow on 
the tops of the hills was melting, and along the lower edge of it, where the 
grass was green and tender, herds of bufialo were grazing. So far distant 
were they from the vales through which we travelled, that they appeared a 
Test collection of dark specks on the line of the sky. By the side of tho 
pebbly brooks, many beautiful plants grew. A species of convolvulus and 
honeysuckle, two species of wild hops and the mountain flax, were among 
them. Fruits were also beginning to appear; as wild plumbs, currants, 
yellow and black ; the latter like those of the same color in the gardens ; 
the former larger than either the red or black, but of an unpleasant astrin. 
gent flavor. We had not, since entering the mountains, seen any indica- 
tion of volcanic action. The rocky strata, and the soil appeared to be of 
primary formation. We made 15 miles to-day in a general^oourse of nortQ 
Dy west. 
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On the d2d we travelled U miles through a country nmilar to that passed 
the day before. We were still on the waters of the Platte ; but seldom iq 
sight of the main stream. Numerous noisy brooks ran among the rolling 
hillsi over which we rode. During the early part of the morning buffalo 
bulls were often seen crossing our path : they were however so poor and 
undesirable that we shot none of them. About 10 o'clock we came upon 
B fresh Indian trail, distinctly marked by hoofs and dragging lodge poles. 
Kelley judged these ** signs" to be not more than 34 hours old, and to 
have been made by a party of Utaws which had passed into Boyou Salade 
to hunt the buffalo. Hostile Indians in our immediate neighborhood was 
by no means an agreeable circumstance to us. We could not contend 
with any hope of success against 150 tomahawks and an equal number of 
muskets and bows and arrows. They would also frighten the buffalo back 
to the Bull pen and thus prevent us from laying in a stock of meat farther 
along to support us across the deserts in advance of us. We therefore de- 
termined to kill the next bull that we should meet, cure the best pieces for 
packing ; and thu^ prepare ourselves for a siege or a retreat as circumstan- 
ces might dictate ; or if the Indians should prevent our obtaining other and 
better meat and yet not interrupt us, by any hostile demonstration, in pur- 
suing our journey, we might, by an economical use of what we could pack 
from this point, be able to reach, before we should perish of hunger, the 
game which we hoped to find on the tributaries of Grand River. We 
therefore moved on with great caution ; and at about 2 o'clock killed a fine 
young bull. He fell in a glen through which a little brook murmured along 
to a copse just below. The bulls in considerable number were belching 
their surplus wrath on the other side of the little wood with as much appa- 
rent complacency, as certain animals with fewer legs and horns often do, 
when there is not likely to be any thing in particular to oppose them. Bui 
fortunately for the reputation of their pretentions, as sometimes happens to 
their biped brethren, a circumstance chanced to occur, when their courage 
•eemed waxing to the bursting state, on which it could expend its energies. 
The blood of their slaughtered companion scented the breeze and on they 
came, 20 or more, tail in air, to take proper vengeance. We dropped our 
butcher knives, mounted quickly and were about to accommodate them 
with the contents of our rifles, when, like many perpendicular bollowers, 
as certain danger comes, they fled as bravely as they had approached. 
Away they racked, for buffalo never trot, over the brown barren hills in 
the northeast, looking neither to ihe right nor left, for the long hair around 
the head does not permit such aberations of their optics; but onward glori- 
ously did they roll their massive bulks — now sinking in the vales and now 
blowing up the ascents; stopping not an instant in the career of their in- 
domitable course until they looked like creeping insects on (he brow of the 
distant mountain. Having thus vanquished by the n\ost consummate gener- 
alship and a stern patriotism in the ranks never surpassed by Jew of 
Gentile, these '* abandoned rebels,*^ we butchered our meat and as one of the 
works of returning peace, loaded it upon our animals and travelled in 
search of quakingasp wood wherewithal to dry it. The traders and 
trappers always prefer this wood for such purposes, because it is, when dry, 
more inodorous than any other ; and consequently does not so sensibly 
change the flavor of meat dried over a fire made of it. Half an hour's 
ride brought us to a grove of this timber, where we encamped fur the night 
«Kiried our meat, and Utaws oeoi or far, slept soundly. In this remark I 
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should except perhaps the largest piece of human nature among ns, who 
had, as his custom was, curled down hard-by our brave old guide and 
slept at intervals, only an eye at a time, for fear of Indians. 

23d. Eighteen miles to.day among rousrh precipices, overhanging crags, 
and roaring torrents. There were however between the declivities, and 
among the copses of cotton -wood, quakingasp and fur, and yellow pine, 
some open glades and beautiful valleys of green verdure, watered by the 
rivulets which pushed froip the stony hills, and sparkling with beautiful 
powers. Five 6r six miles from our last encampment we came upon the 
brow of a woody hill that overlooked the valley where the waters on which 
we were travelling unite with others that come down from the mountains 
in the north, and form what is properly called the South Fork of the Great 
Platte, within the mountains. Here we found fresh Indian tracks; and on 
that account deemed it prudent to take to the timbered heights bordering 
the valley on the west, in order to ascertain the position of the Indians, their 
numbers, &c., before venturing within their reach. We accordingly for 
three hours wound our way in silence among fallen timber and thick set 
cotton wood ; clinched every neighboring height and examined the depres. 
sions in the plain which could not be seen from the lower hills. Having 
searched the valley thoroughly in this manner, and perceiving from the 
peaceable and careless bearing of the small bands of buffalo around its 
borders, that if there were Indians within it they were at some distance 
from our trail, we descended from the heiglits and struck through a deep 
ravine across it, to the junction of the northern and southern waters of 'he 
stream. We found the river at this place 150 yards wide and of an average 
depth of about 6 ioet^ with a current of five miles the hour. Its course 
hence is E. N. E. about 100 miles, where it rushes through a magnificent 
kenyon or chasm in the eastern range of the Rocky Mountains to the 
plains of the Oreat Prairie Wilderness. This valley is a congeries or col. 
lection of valleys. That is, along the banks of the main and tributary 
streams a vale extends a few rods or miles, and is nearly or quite separated 
from a similar one beyond, by a rocky ridge or bute or a rounded hill cov- 
ered with grass or timber, which protrudes from the height towards the 
stream. This is a bird^s eye view of Boyou Salade — so named from the 
circumstance that native rqck salt is found in some parts of it. We were 
in the central portion of it. To the north and south and west its isolated 
plains rise one above another, always beautiful and covered with verdure 
dunng the months of spring and summer. But when the storms of autumn 
and winter come, they are the recepticles of vast bodies of snow which fait 
or are drifted there from the Anahuac Ridge, on its western horizon. A 
sweet spot this, for the romance of the future as well as the present and 
past. The buffalo have for ages resorted here about the last days of July 
from the arid plains of the Arkansas and the Platte; and hither the Utaws 
and Cheyennes from the mountains around the Santa Fe, and the Shosfao- 
nies or Snakes and Arrapahoes from the west, and the Blackfeet, Crows 
and Sioux from the north, have for ages met and hunted and fought end 
loved. And when their battles and hunts were interrupted by the chills 
and snows of November, they have separated for their several winter re- 
sorts. How wild and beautiful tb& past as it comes up fledged with the 
rich plumage of the imagination ! These vales studded with a thousand 
villages of conical skin wigwams, with their thousands of l^res blazing on 
the starry brow of night ! I see the dusky forms crouching trQUOd tba 
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glowing piles of ignited logs, in family groups whispering thd dreams of 
their rude love ; or gathered around the stalwart form of some noble chief 
at the hour of midnight, listening to the harangue of vengeance or the 
whoop of war that is to cast the deadly arrow wiih the first gleam of morn, 
ing light. Or may we not see them gathered, a circle of old braves around 
an aged tree, surrounded each by the musty trophiesof half a century's da- 
ting deeds. The eldest and richest in scalps rises from the centre of the ring 
and advances to the tre^;. Hear him. ** Fifty winters ago, when the 
seventh moon's first horn hung over the green forests of the Utaw hills, 
myself and five others erected a Hodge for the Great Spirit on the snows of 
(he White Bute, and carried there our wampum and skins and the hide of 
a while buffalo. We hung them in the Great Spirit's lodge and seated our- 
selves in silence till the moon had descended the western mountain, and 
thought of the blood of our fathers that the Gumanchcs had killed when 
the moon was round and lay on the eastern plain. My own father was 
scalped, and the fathers of five others were scalped, and their bloody heads 
were gnawed by the wolf. We could not live while our fathers' lodges 
were empty and the scalps of their murderers were not in the lodge of our 
mothers. Our hearts told us to make these ofTerings to the great spirit who 
had fostered them on the mountains ; and when the moon was down and 
the shadows of the White Bute were as dark as the hair of a bear, we 
said to the Great Spirit, * No man can war with the arrows from the quiver 
of thy storms; no man's word can be heard when thy voice is among the 
clouds I no man's hand is strong when thy hand lets loose the winds. The 
Wolf gnaws the heads of our fathers and the scalps of their murderers 
hang not in the lodges of our mothers. Great father Spirit, send not thine 
anger out; hold in thy hand the winds; let not thy great voice drown the 
death yell while we hunt the murdereis of our fathers.' I and the five 
others then buih in the middle of the lodge a fire, and in its bright light 
the Great Spirit saw the wampum and the skins and the white buffalo hide. 
Five days and nights I and the five othes danced and smoked the Medi- 
cin and beat the board with sticks and chanted away the power ol the 
great medicin men that they might not be evil to us and bring sickness into 
our bones. Then when the stars were shining in the clear sky we swore, 
(I must not tell what, for it was in the ear of the Great Spirit,) and went 
out of the lodge with our bosoms full of anger against the murderers of 
our fathers, whose bones were in the jaws of the wolf; and went for their 
scalps to hang them in the lodges of our mothers." See him strike the aged 
tree with his war club, again, again, nine times. " So many Cumanches 
did I slay, the murderers of my father, before the moon was round again 
and lay upon the eastern plain." This is not merely an imagined scene of 
former times in Boyou Salade. All the essential incidents related, hap- 
pened yearly in that and other hunting grounds, whenever the old braves 
assembled to celebrate the valorous deeds of their younger days. Wnen 
these exciting relations were finished, the young men of the tribe, who had 
not yet distinguished themselves, were exhorted to seek glory in a similar 
way. And woe to him who passed his manhood without ornamenting the 
door of his lodge with the scalps of his enemies. 

This valley is still frequented by some of these tribes as a summer haunt 
when the heat of the plains renders them uncomfortable. The Utaws 
were scouring it when we passed. We therefore crossed the river to iti 
Aortbem bank and followed up its northern branch eight miles, with every 
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eye keenly searching for the appearance of foes ; and made oar encamp, 
ment for the night in a deep chasm overhung by the lonp branches of a 
grove of white pines. We built our fire in the dry bed of t mountain 
torrent, shielded by bushes on the side toward the valley, and above, by a 
dense mass of boughs, so cflfectually, as not only to conceal the blaze from 
any one in the valley, but also to prevent the reflection from guilding too high 
the conspicuous foliage of the neighboring trees. After our horses had fed 
themselves we tied them close to our couches, that they might not, in case 
of an attack, be driven away before we had an opportunity of defending 
them. When ready to take our couches,* we threw water upon our Are 
that it might not guide the Indians in a search for us ; put new caps upon 
our arms, and trusting to our dog and mule, (the latter in such cases always 
the most skilful,) to scent their approach, tried to sleep. But we were 
too near the snows. Chilling winds sucked down the vale and drove us 
from our blankets to a shivering watch during the remainder of the night. 
Not a cap however, was burst. Alas fur our brave intentions, they ended 
in an ague fit. 

Our guide informed us that the Utaws reside on both sides of the Utaw 
or Anahuac mountains; that they are continually migrating from one side 
to the other; that they speak the Spanish language; that some few half 
breeds have embraced the Caiholic fairh ; that the remainder yet hold the 
simple and sublime faith of their forefathers, in the existence of one great 
creating and sustaining cnuse, mingled vvith a belief in the gostly visitations 
of their deceased Medicin men or diviners : (hat they number 1000 families. 
He also stated that the Cheyenncs are a band of renegadoes from the 
Utaws and Cumanches; that they are less brave nnd more thievish than 
any other tribe living in the plains south of the Arkansas. 

We started at 7 o'clock on the morning of the 24th, travelled 8 miles in 
a north by west direction, kilted another buffalo and went into camp to 
jerk the meat. We were now again among the frosts and snows and 
storms of another dividing ridge. Our camp was on the height of land 
betwet n the waters of the Platte and those of Grand River, the largest 
southern branch of (he Colorado of the west. From this eminence we 
had a fine view of Boyou Salade, and also of (hr Anahuac range, which 
we had before seen from the ridge between the Arkansas and the south- 
ern waters of the Platte. IGO miles to the south east also lowered the bald 
head of James Peak 

To (he east 100 miles distant were the broken and frowning clifTs 
through which the south fork of the Platte, after having gathered all its 
mountain tributaries, forces its roaring cascade course to the plains. To 
the north, the low, timbered and grassy hills, some tipped with snow and 
others crowned with lofty pines, faded into a smooth, dim and regular hor- 
izon. 

The ascent to this height was not as laborious as the one near the Ar- 
kansas. It lay up (he face of a mountain that formed a larger angle with 
plain of the horizon than did the other. But it was clothed with a dense 
forest of pines, a species of double leaved hemlock and spruce and fir 
trees, which prevented our animals from falling over the precipices, and 
enabled us to make long sweeps in o zigzag course that much relieved the 
fatigue of the ascent. We however met here a misfortune of a more seri- 
ous nature to us, than the storm that pelted us on the other ridge. One of 
the hQrses belonging \o our guide sickened just before arriving at the suit. 
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mit. He refused to bear farther the burden which he had theretofore born^ 
with ease and apparent pride ; and sunk under it. We roused him — he 
rose upon his legs and made a willing attempt to do his duty — but the 
poor animal sunk under his generous effort. We took off his pack, put 
it upon my saddle horse, and drofe him before us to the summit from 
whence we enjoyed the beautiful prospect I have jiist described. But we 
felt little interest in the expanse of sublimity before us ; our eyes and 
sympathies too were turned to the noble animal which was now sufTering 
great pain. He had been raised in the mountains ; and it seemed to be his 
highest pleasure to tread along their giddy brinks. Every morning at his 
post with the other horse belonging to his master, he would stand without 
being fastened and receive his burden ; and with every demonstration of 
willingness, bear it over mountains and through torrents till his task was 
ended in the night encampment. Such a horse in the desolate regions 
we were traversing, the bearer of our wearing apparel and food, the 
leader of our band of animals, the property of our kind old Kentuckian, 
the one third of all his worldly estate, was no mean object of interest. Af- 
ter noticing him awhile, we perceived symptoms of his being poisonedi 
administered whatever medicines we possessed suited to the case, and left 
him to his fate for the night. Rain during the day, frost during the night; 
ice in our camp kettles an inch in thickness. 

We were out early on the morning of the 25th, and found our guide's 
horse living. We accordingly saddled, packed and started down the val. 
ley of a small head stream of Grand River. The sick horse was driven 
sluwly along for about 5 miles, when he refused to go farther. It now be- 
came evident that he had been poisoned by eating the wild parsnips at our 
last encampment on the other side of the ridge. That he must die became 
therefore certain, andVe unpacked to see the breath from his body before 
he .should be left to the merciless wolves. He died near daylight dawn, 
and, as the path before us was rough and bushy, we concluded to remain 
on the spot for (he night. Our anxiety for the life of this excellent animal 
had well nigh led us to pass unobserved one of the most singular curiosities 
in nature, — a cross of crystalized quartz in the eastern face of a conical 
mountain ! 

There were, on the western side of the stream which we were following 
down, a collection of butes or conical peaks clustered around one, whose 
top was somewhat in the form of the gable end of an ancient church. — 
This cluster was flanked on each side by vast rolls or swells of earth and 
rock, which rose so high as to be capped with snow. In the distance to 
the west were seen through the openings between the butes a number of 
spiral peaks that imagination could have said formed the western front of 
this vast holy edifice of the eternal hills. On the eastern face of the gable 
bute there were two transverse seams of what appeared to be crystalized 
quartz. The upright was about 60 feet in length ; the cross seam about 
20 feet, thr^'>**n athwart the upright near its top and lying parallel to the 
plane of the horizon. I viewed it as the sun rose over the eastern moun- 
tains and fell upon the glittering crystals of this emblem of the Saviour's 
sufTering ; built with the foundations and treasured in the bosom of these 
granite solitudes. A cross in a church, however fallen from the original 
purity of worship, excites, as it should, in the minds of all reasonable men, 
a sacred awe arising from the remembrance of the scene in Judea which 
spread darkness like the night over the earth and the sun. But how much 
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where priest never trod ; the symbol of redeeming love, engraven when 
Kden was unscathed in sin, by God's own hand on the brow of his ever- 
lasting mountains. The trappers have reverently named this peak the 
** Mountain of the Holy Cross." It is about 800 feet in height above the 
level of the little brook which runs a few rods from its base. The upper 
end of the cross is about 100 feet below the summit. There are many 
dark and stately groves of pine and balsom fir in the vicinity. About the 
brooks grow the black alder and the laurel; the honeysuckle and a great 
variety of wild flowers adorn the crevices of the rocks. The virgin snow 
of ages whiten the lofty summits around ; — the voice of the low murmur- 
ing rivulets trembles in the sacred silence : ** O solitude, thou art here,*' 
the lip moves to speak. "Pray, kneel, adore," one seems to hear softly 
breathed in every breeze. •' It is holy ground.*' 

26th. On march at 6 o'clock and travelled down the small stream which 
bad accompanied us on the 24ih and 25th. As we advanced the vallies 
open^}d and the trees, pine, fir, white oak, cotton wood, quakingasp &c. 
became larger and taller. The wild flowers and grasses became more lux- 
uriant. As we were on an Indian trail our course was as nearly a right 
line as the eye of that race could trace among the lower hills. Hence we 
often left the stream and crossed the woody swells; not hills ; not moun- 
tains; but vast swelling tracts of land that rise aniong these vales like half 
buried spheres, on %vhich, frequently for miles about us, pine and fir trees 
of the largest size had been prostrated by the winds. To leap our animals 
over these, and aniong them, and into them, and out of them, and still be 
among them, floundering, tearing packs and riders — running against knots 
and tumbling upon splintery stubs and rocks, were among the amusements 
of getting through them. The groves of small quakingasp, too, having 
been killed by the elk, in some places had fallen across our track so thickly 
that it became necessary to raise the foot over one at almost every step. 
Here my Puebla mare performed many a feat of «' high and lofty tumb- 
ling." She could leap the large pines, one at a time, with satisfaction to 
herself; that was worthy of her blood. But to step, merely step, over one 
small tree and then over another, seemed to be too much condesension. 
Accordingly she took a firm unalterable stand upon her reserved rights, 
from which neither pulling nor whipping seemed likely to move her. At 
length she yielded, as great men sometimes do, her own opinion of con. 
stitutional duty to the will of the people, and leaped among them with the 
desperation that ought to have annihilated a square mile of such obstacles. 
But instead thereof she turned a summerset into about the same quantity 
of them, and there lay, " alone in her glory," till she was tumbled out and 
set up again. The valley during the day's journey had appeared 5 miles 
in width. On its borders hung dark mountains of rock, some of which, 
lying westward, were tipped with shining ice. Far beyond these appeared 
the Anahunc ridge. Snow in the south was yet in sight — none seen in the 
east and north. The valley itself was much broken with minor rocky de. 
elivities, bursting up between the ** swells," and with fields of large loose 
stones laid bare by the torrents. The buffalo were seen on the slopes of 
the mountains near the lower line of snow, grazing in small detached herds 
over those green fields of the skies. Many "elk^^ns," tracks, &c. were 
met; but none of these animals were seen. Oar guide informed me that 
the habit of them is to ** (qVLqw the snow.** In other words, that as the 
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snow in sammer melts away from the lowlands, they follow its retiring 
banks into the mountains. j\nd when it begins in autumn to descend 
again, they descend with it, and pass the winter in the vales. He also 
accounted for the absence of the male deer in a similar way ; and added 
that the does, when they bring forth their young, forsake their male conu 
panions umil the kids are 4 or 5 months old ; and this for the reason that 
the unnatural male is disposed to destroy his offspring during the period of 
its helplessness. Some rain fell to.day. 

27ih. We commenced our march this morning at 6 o'clock, travelled as 
our custom usually was, till the hour of 11, and then halted to breakfast, 
on the bank of the stream. The face of the country along the morning's 
trail was much the same as that passed over the day before ; often beauti. 
ful but oftener sublime. Vast spherical swells covered with bu^alo, an4 
wild flowering glens echoing the voices of a thousand cascades, and count, 
less numbers of lofty peaks crowding the sky, will give perhaps a faint idea 
of it. As the stream that we had been following bore to the westward of 
our course, we in the afternqon struck across a ran^e of low hills tocnoth- 
er branch of it that came down from ihe eastern mountains, and encamped 
upon its banks. These hills were composed of hard gravel, covered with 
two or three inches of black loam. In the deep vales the mountain 
torrents bad swept away the soil and left the strata bare for miles along 
their courses. The mountain 0ax and the large thistle flourished every 
where. The timber was the same in kind as we had passed the three last 
days. The groves were principally confined to ihe lower portions of the 
ravines which swept down from the snowy heights. The Anahuac range 
in the west appeared to dip deeper in the horizon, and recede farther from 
us. One half only of its altitude as seen from the dividing ridges was 
now visible. We were doubtless lessening our own altitude materially, 
but the difference in the apparent height of this ridge was in part produced 
by its increased distance. It had evidently begun to trend rapidly towards 
the Pacific. An aged knight of the '< order of horns '* strode across our 
path near 4 o'clock, and by his princely bearing invited our old trapper to 
a tilt. His Kentucky blood could not be challenged with impunity. He 
dropped upon one knee — drew a close sight — clove the bull's heart in twain 
and sent him groaning upon the sand. He was very poor, but as we had 
reasons to fear that we were leaving the buflfalo ** beat," it was deemed 
prudent to increase the weieght of our packs with the better portion of his 
flesh. Accordingly the tongue, heart, leaf fat and the ** fleece" were 
taken, and were being lashed upon our mule, when an attack of billious 
bravery seized our giant in the extremities, and he began to kick and beat 
his horse for presuming to stand on four feet, or some similar act, without 
his permission, in such gallant style, that the mule affrighted, leaped from 
us and dropped the meat on the sand. We were all extremely vexed tt 
this, and I believe made some disparaging comparisons between the inteU 
lects of asses and tyrants. Whether our mulo or Smith felt most aggrieved 
thereby we were never informed. But the matter was very pleasantly 
disposed of by our benevolent old guide. He turned the m^a^ with his foot 
and kicked it good naturedly from him, and said in his blandest manner, 
**No dirt in the mountains but sand — the teeth can't go that;'* and mount- 
ed his hurse for the march. We travelled 20 miles and encamped. 

28ih. 18 miles down the small valleys between the sharp^and rugged bills \ 
crossed a number of small streams ranning westward. The mountaias along 
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our way differed in character from any we had heretofore passed. Some 
of them were composed entirely of earth, and semi eliptical in form ; others 
embraced thousands of acres of what seemed to be mere elevetions of fine 
brown gravel, rising swell above swell and sweeping away to the height of 
2000 feet ; destitute of timber save a few ult-nder stiips which grew along 
the rills that tinkled at lung intervals down their sides. We encamped 
a^rain on the bank of the main stream. It was 100 yards in width ; water 
1^ feet deep, current 6 miles the hour. 

29ih. Tu'day we struck Grand River, (the gieat southern branch of the 
Colorado of the west,) 20 miles from our last night's encampment. It is 
here 300 yards wide, current 6 miles the hour; water from 6 to 10 feet in 
depth — transparent, but like the atmosphere of much higher temperature 
than we had met with since leaving the Arkansas. The vallies that lie 
upon this stream and some of its tributaries, are called by the hunters 
•* The Old Park." If the qualifying term were omitted, they would be well 
described by their name, f^xtcnsive meadows running up the valleys of 
the streams, woodlands skirting the mountain bases and dividing the plains, 
over which the antelope, black and white tailed deer, the English hare, the 
big horn or mountain sheep, the grisly, grey, red and black bears, and the 
bufialo and elk range, — a splendid Park indeed ; not old, but new as in 
the first fresh morning of the creation. Here also are found the prairie and 
the large grey wolf, the American panther, beaver, pole cat, and land otter. 
The grisly bear is the largest and most ferocious — with hair of a dirty 
brown color, sparsely mixed with those of a yellowish white. The males 
not unfrequently weigh 5 or 6 hundred pounds. The grey bear is less in 
size, hair nearly black, interspersed along the shoulders and hips with 
while* The red is still less, say the trappers, and of the color indicated by 
the name. The black bear is the same in all respects as those inhabiting 
the States. The prairie dog is also found here, a singular animal partially 
described in a previous page ; but as they may be better known from Lieu- 
tenant Pike's description of them, I shall here introduce it. " They live 
in towns and villages, having an evident police established in their com- 
munities. The sites of these towns are generally on the brow of a hill, 
near some creek or pond, in order to be convenient to water and to be 
exempt from inundation. Their residence is in burrows, which descend 
in a spiral form." The Lieut, caused 140 kettles of water to be poured 
into one of their holes in order to drive out the occupant, but failed. — 
*'They never travel more than half a mile from their homes, and readily 
associate with rattle snakes. They are of a dark brown color, except their 
bellies, which are red. They are something larger than a grey squirrel, 
and very fat ; supposed to be grammivorous. Their villages sometimes extend 
over two or three miles square, in which there must be innumerable hosts 
of them, as there is generally a burrow every ten steps. As you approach 
their towns, you are saluted on ail sides by the cry of " u>t«A<ontot«A," ut. 
tered in a shrill piercing manner.** The birds of these regions are the 
sparrow, hawk, hen.hawk, the jackdaw, a species of grouse, of the size of 
the English grouse ; color brown, a tufted head, and limbs feathered to 
the feet; the raven, very large, turkey, turkey.buzzards, geese, all the 
varieties of ducks known in such latitudes, the bald and grey eagle, the 
meadow lark and robin red breast. Of reptiles, the small striped lizard, 
horned frog and garter snake, are the most common. Rattle snakes are 
aoid to he found among the cliffs, but I saw oooe. We awam Graod River 
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crfid encamped in the wi])ow§ om the northern shore. The moontains to 
the west on which the snow was lying were still in sight. The view to the 
east and south was shut in by the nighboring hills ; to the north and north 
east, it was open, and in the distance appeared the Wind River and other 
mountains, in the vicinty of the " Great Gap." During the evening, while 
the men were angling for trout, Kelly gave me some account of Grand 
River and the Colorado of the West. Grand River, he snid, is a branch 
bf the Colorado. It rises far in the east among the precipitous heights of 
the eastern range of the Rocky Mountains, about midway from the Great 
Gap and the Keriyon of the South Fork of the Platte. Jt interlocks the 
distance of 60 miles with the waters of the Great Platte ; or in other 
words its head waters lie on the snme parallel of longitude with the Kenyon 
just named. Its course to the point where we crossed it is nearly due 
west. From thence it continues in a west by north course 160 miles, 
where it breaks through the Anahuac Ridge. The cliffs of this Kenyon 
are said to be many hundred feet high and overhanging; within them are 
a series of cascades which roar like Niagara when the river is swollen by 
the freshets in June. After passing this Kenyon it is said to move with a 
dashing, foaming current in a westerly direction 50 miles, where it unites 
with Green River, or Sheetskadee, and forms the Colorado of the West. 
From the junction of these branches the Colorado has a general course 
from the north east to the south west of 700 miles to the head of the Gulf 
of California. Four hundred of this 700 miles is an almost unbroken 
chasm or kenyou — with perpendicular sides hundreds of feet in height, at 
the bottom of which the waters rush over continuous cascades. This 
kenyon terminates 30 miles above the Gulf. To this point the river is 
navigable. The country on each side of its whole course is a rolling desert 
of brown loose earth, on which the rains and dews never fall. 

A few years since two Catholic missionaries and their servants, on their 
way from the mountains to California, attempted to descend the Colorado. 
They have never been seen since the morning they commenced their fatal 
undertaking. A party of trappers and others also made a strong boat and 
manned it well, with the determination of floatmg down the river to take 
the beaver that they supposed lived along its banks. But they found them- 
selves in such danger afcr entering the kenyon, that with might and main 
they thrust their trembling boat ashore and succeeded in leaping upon the 
crags and lightening it before it was swallowed in the dashing torrent.— 
But the death which they had escaped in the stream, still threatened them 
on the crags. Perpendicular and overhanging rocks frowned above them ; 
these they could not ascend ; they could not cross the river ; they could 
not ascend the riVer, and the foaming cascades below forbade the thought 
of committing themselves again to their boat. Night came on, and the 
difficulty of keeping their boat from being broken to pieces on the rocks, 
increased the anxieties of their situation. They must have passed a hor- 
rible night — so full of fearful expectations, of the certainty of starvation orf 
the crags, or drowning in the stream. In the morning however, they 
examined the rocks again and found a small projecting crag, some 20 feet 
above them, over which, after many efforts, they threw their small boat 
reap and drew the noose tort. One of the number then climbed to ex- 

Elore. He found a platform above the crag, of sufficient size to contain 
is six companions, and a narnDw chasm in the overhanging wall, through 
whioh it eppeared possiUe to pa^s to the upper surface. Having all reached 
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the ptatform, they unloosened their laesoo, and bracinsr themselves as well 
as they could with their rifles in the moving dry earth beneath their feet, 
ihey undertook the ascent. It was so steep that they were often in danger 
of being plunged together in the abyss below. But by digging steps in 
the rocks whore they could be dug with their rifle barrels, and by making 
Use of their lassoo where it could be used, they reached the upper surface 
near sunset, and made their way back to the place of departure. The 
above is a mountain legend, interesting indeed, but 

"I cannot tell how tlie truth may be, 
I tell the uile as 'twas told to me." 

At daylight on the 30th our cavalcade was moving across the woody 
Hdges and verdant valleys between the crossings of Grand River and its 
great north fork. We struck that stream about 10 o^clock. Its water was* 
beautifully clear, avarage depth S feet, and current 4 miles the hour. It itf 
said to take its rise in the mountains near the south hide of the ** Great 
Gap,** and to dow in a south westerly course through a country of brokeit 
and barren plains into Grand River, 30 miles below the crossmgs. We" 
^bended rapidly all the day. There was no trail to guide us ; but our 
worthy i^uide knew every mountain top in sight, ^e linefa through inu*^ 
mense fields of wild sage and wormwood, and over gravelly plains— dr 
short halt for a short bteakfast-=^ constant spurring and trotting ancf 
driving, deposited us at sunset at the foot of a lofty mountain, clothed with* 
heavy timber. It was the dividing ridge between the waters of Grand and 
Green Rivers. We must cross it; We therefore turned out the animals' 
to feed — ate a scanty morsel of dried meat, and went to oiir couches, for' 
the strength requisite for the task. About the middle of the night thd' 
panthers on the mountain gave us a specimen of their growling capacities. 
It was a hideous noise : deep and broken by the most unearthly screams J- 
They were gathering for prey ; for ouf horSfes dnd ourselves. We drove 
up the animals however, tied theni near ih6 carilp, built a large and bright 
fire and slept till daylight. 

At sunfise on th^ morning of the 3lst we stood on the summit of the 
mountain, at the base of which we had slept the previous night. It wa«. 
the very place from which I wished to view the outline of the valley of 
Grand River, and the snowy ridge of the Anahuac. And it was as favor, 
able an hour for my purpose aS 1 could have selected from the whole day. 
The sun was just over the eastern heights, sufficiently to give the valley 
of the Grand«River to the south east of me, those strong conti'asts of light 
and shade which painters know so well how to use when sketching a 
mountain scene at early morning, or when the sun is half hidden at night. 
The peaks were bright, the deep shadows sprang oflf from the western 
sides, above faintly, and deepening as they descended to the bases, where 
the deep brown of the rocks and earth gave the Vales the semblance of 
undisturbed night. The depression of the valley as I have termed it, was 
in truth a depression of a vast tract of mountains ; not unto a plain or 
Tale ; but a great ravine of butes and ridgesj decreasing in height from 
the limit of vision in the east, south and north east — and falling one below 
another towards the stream, into the deminutive bluflfs on its banks. The 
valley below the crossings was less distinctly seen. Its general course only 
could be distinguished among the bare hills upon its borders. But the 
great main chain, or Anahuac range, came sweeping up from th6 Arkantas 
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more sublime if possible, in its aspect, than when viewed from the heigfiti 
farther south. It was about 100 miles distant, the length of the section in 
view about 160 ; not a speck on all its vast outline. It did not show as 
glaziers do; but like a drift of newly fallen snow heaped on mountains— 
by some mighty effort of the elements; from ngc to age piling it ; and from 
day to day widening and heightening its untold dimensions. Its width, 
its height, its cubic miles, its mass of rock, of earth, of 8n(\w, of ice, of 
waters ascending in clouds to shower the lowlands or renew its own robes 
of frosts; of waters sent rushing to the seas, are some of the vast items of 
this sublimity of existence. The light of the rising sun falling upon it 
through the remarkable transparent atmosphere of these regions, made the 
view exceedingly distinct. The intervening space was thickly dotted with 
lesner peaks, which in the lengthened distance melted into nn apparent 
plain. But the elevation of the great Anahuac ridge, presenting its broad 
white side to the morning light in that dry clear upper air. seemed as dis* 
(inctly seen as the tree at my side. An immensity leaning on the vault of 
heaven! In the north west it manifestly fended toward the north end of 
the Great Salt Lake. But I must leave this absorbing scene for the jour, 
neyol the day. 

The ascent of the dividing ridge, from which I have taken this ezten* 
sive survey of all this vast, unknown, unexplored portion of the moun* 
tains, was comparatively easy. We threaded indeed some half dozen 
precipices in going up, within an inch of graves 500 feet deep. Yet at 
none of us lost our brains on the rocks below, these narrow and slippery 
paths cannot be named in the way of incidents or phenomena. With 
this notice of mountain turnpikes, I will be obliged to my readers to step 
along with me over the bold summit and look at the descent, yes, the de* 
scenU my friends. It is a bold one : one of the men said ** four miles of 
perpendicular;" and so it was. Or if it was not, it ought to have been, 
for many very good reasons of mathematical propriety that are as difficult 
to write as to comprehend. But as it was partially covered with bushes 
and trees, and a soft vegetable mould that yielded to our horses feet. We 
by dint of holding, bracing, and sliding, arrived safely at the bottom, and 
jogged on merrily six or seven miles over barren ridges, rich plains, and 
woody hills to the head of Tumbleton's park. We had lufned out our 
animals to eat, hung our camp-keitle over the fire to boil some bits of gris- 
ly meat that we had found among the rubbish of our packs, and were 
resting our wearied frames in the shade of the willows, conversing about 
the tracks which wc had seen five miles back ; one supposing that thoy 
were made by Indians, the Arrapahoes or the Shoshonies, while our old 
guide insisted that they were made by white men's horses ; and assigned as 
a reason for this opinion, that no Indians could be travelling in that direc- 
tion, and that one of the horses had shoes on its forefeet; when the Arra. 
pahoe war-whoop and the clattering of hoofs upon the side hill above, 
brought us to our feet, rif)e in hand, for a conflict. Kelly seemed for 8 
moment to doubt his own conclusions relative to the tracks, and the color 
of those unceremonious visiters. But as they dashed up, he leaped the 
brook, and seized the hands of three old fellow trappers. It was a joyful 
meeting. They had often stood side by side in battle ; and among the 
solemn mountains dug the lonely grave of some slaughtered companion i 
and together sent the avenging lead into the hearts ofthe Blackfeet. They 
were more than brothers, and so they met. We .shared with them our 

9 
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last scraps of meat. They informed as that they had fallen in with onr 
trail, and followed us under a belief that we were certain friends whom 
they were expecting from St. Louis with goods for the Poet at Brown's 
Hole ; that the Arrapahoes were fattening on buflfalo in the Bull Pen, on 
the North Fork of the Platte ; that the Shoshonies or Snakes, were starv- 
ing on roots on Great Bear Rivrr ; that the Blackfeet and Sioux were in 
the neighborhood ; that there was no game in the mountains except on the 
headwaters of Snake river ; and that they themselves were a portion uf a 
party of white men, Indians, and squaws, on their way to Bent's Fort on 
the Arkansas, to meet Mr. Thompson with the goods before named ; that 
we might reasonably anticipate starvation and the arrows of the Sioux, 
and other kindred comforts along our journey to Brown*s Hole. Mr. 
Craig, the chief of tHc party, and part owner with Mr. Thompson, assured 
us that the grass on the Columbia was already dry and scarce ; and if 
there should prove to be enough to sustain our horses on the way down, 
that the snows on the Blue mountains would prevent us from reaching 
Vancouver till the spring, and kindly invited us to pass the winter at his 
Post. After passing two hours with us he and hb party returned to their 
camp. Tumbleton's Park is a beautiful savannah, stretching northwest- 
erly from our camp in an irregular manner amon/; groves of pine, spruce, 
fir, aiid oak. Three hundred yards from us rose Tumbleton's Rock, one 
of those singular spires found in the vallies of the mountains, called Bute's. 
It was about 80 feet in height, 20 in diameter at the base, and terminated 
at the top in a point. Soon after our new acquaintances had lefl us, we 
** caught up*' and struck across the hills in a northeasterly course toward 
the North Fork of Little Bear river. The travelling was very rough, now 
among fields of loose stones, and bushes, and now among dense forests; 
no trail to aid us in finding the way ; new ground even to our guide. Bat 
he was infallible. Two hours riditig had brought us upon an Indian trail 
that had he heard of 10 years before ; and on we rushed, reader, amonj^ the 
fallen pines, 2 feet, 3 feet in diameter, raisedf as you see, I foot, 2 feet 
from the ground. The horses and mules are testing their leaping powersj 
Over they go, and tip off riders and packs, dLC, &c. A merry time this. 
There goes my Puebla mare head, heels, and pack, into an acre of cmy 
logs. Ho, halt ! Puebla's down, mortally wounded with want of strength ! 
She's unpacked, and out in a trice ; we move again. Ho ! whistle that 
mule into the track ! he'll be off that ledge there. Move them on ! -move ! 
cut down that sapling by the low part of that fallen tree ! drive o\er Pueb. 
la ! There she goes ! long legs a benefit in bestriding forests.. Hold ! hold ! 
hold ! that pack-horse yonder has anchored upon a pine ! Dismount ! 
back her out ! she has hung one side of herself and pack upon that knot ! 
away ! ho ! But silence ! a deer springs up ,in yonder thicket ! Kelly 
creeps for — halt ! hush ! hu — ! Ah ! the varlet ! he is gone ; a murrain on 
his fat loins ! a poor supper we'll have to-night ! no meat left, reader, not 
a particle ; nor coffee, tea, or salt 1 custom of society here to starve ! sup. 
pose you will conform ! Stay, here's trouble ! but they move ! one goes down 
well ! another, another, and another ! My Puebla mare, reader, that six foot 
frame standing there hesitating to descend that narrow track around the 
precipice ! she goes ov^r it ! bravely done ! A 10 feet leap ! and pack and 
all, stuck in the mud. That mule, also, is down in the quagmire ! a 
lifl at the pack there man ! the active, tireless creature ! he's up and oflT. 
Guide, this forest is endless ! shan't get out to.night. But here we go 
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merrily onward ! It is dark enough for the frogs of £gypt ! Halt ! halt ! 
ho ! Puebia down again — laid out among ihe loss ! Pull away upon 
that pack there man ! help the sinner to her feet again, for another attempt 
to kill herself. Beautiful pines, and firs, and hemlocks, these, reader ; 
but a sack of hurricanes nas been among them not lung since. The 
prostrate shingle timler, eh? 'twould cover a roof over the city of Lon. 
don ; and make a railroad to run (he Thames into Holland. Halt! halt! 
unpack ! we camp here to-night. A little prairie, this, embossomed, nes- 
tied, dLC, among the sweet evergreen woodlands. Wait a Httle, now, 
reader, (ill we turn these animals loose to feed, and we'll strike up a fire 
wherewithal to dry your wet garments, and disperse a portion of this 
darkness. It is difficult kindling this wet bark. Joseph, sing a song \ 
find a hollow tree ! get some dry leaves ! That horse is making into the 
forest ! better to tie him to a bough ! That's it Joseph ! that's a youthful 
blaze ! give it strength ! feed it oxygen ! it grows ! Now for our guest. 
Seat yourself, sir, on that log ! rather damp comfort ! the best we have ! 
homespun fare ! the ton of the country ! We're in the primeval state, 
sir, where the soul goes back to its elementary impulses — to the repose of 
first principles. We regret our inability to furnish you food, sir. But am 
we have not, for the last few days, indulged much in that merely animal 
gratification, we beg you, sir, to accommodate yourself with a dish of 
Transcendentalism ; and with us await patiently a broiled steak, a few 
days along the track of time to come. 

It was 10 o'clock at night wh^n we arrived at this encampment. It had 
been raining in torrents ever since night fall. The rippling of a small 
stream had guided us after the darkness shut in. Drenched with rain, 
shivering with cold, destitute of food, and with the appetite of wolves, we 
availed ourselves of the only comforts within our reach — a cheering pine- * 
Ifnot fire, and such sleep as we could get under the open heavens in a 
pelting storm. The general face of the country thrqugh which the after, 
noon's travel had earned us, >yas much broken ; but the inequalities or 
hills and valleys, to a very considerable extent, were covered with a rich 
vegetable loam, supporting a heavy growth of pine, spruce* quaking-asp, 
&c. The glades that intervened were more beautiful than any I had seen. 
Many were covered yv'n\\ a l^pavy growth of timothy or herds grass, and 
red top in blossom. Large tracts in the skirts of the timber were thickly 
set with sweetsicily. The mountain flax, too, was very abundant. I had 
previously seen only patches ; but here it covered acres as densely as it 
usually stood in fields, and presented the beautiful sheet of blue blossoms 
so grateful to the lords of the plough. I had noticed some days previous, 
a few blades of the grasses just named, standing in a clump of bushes ; 
but we were riding rapidly, and could not well stop to examine them. 

I was disposed to think that my sight had deceived me. What ! the 
taipe grasses of Europe, all that are valuable for stock, the best and most 
sought by every intelligent farmer in Christendom ; these indigenous to 
the vales of the Rocky niountains ? It was even so. 

August let. As our horses had found Httle to eat during the past night, 
and seemed much worn by the exceeding fatigues of the previous day, 
we at early dawn, drew (hem around our camp, loaded the strongest of 
them with our packs, and led and! drove (he poor animals through three 
miles more of standing and fallen timber, to the opening on Little Bear 
River, and turned them loose to feed upon the firet good grass that we 
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found. It chanced to be in one of Kelly's old encampments ; where he 
had, some years before, fortified himself with logs, and remained 7 dasrs 
with a sick fellow trapper. At that time, the valley was alive with hostile 
Indians ; but the good roan valued the holy principles of humanity more 
than his life, and readily put it at haiard to save that of his companion. 
** A fearful time that,** said he ** the redskins saw every turn of our heads 
during those seven days and nights. But 1 baited our horses within reach 
of my rifle during the day, and put them in that pen at night; so that 
they could not rush them off without losing their brains. The buflulo 
were plenty here then. The mountains were then rich. Why, sir, the 
bulls were so bold that they would come close to the fence there at night 
and bellow, and roar till I eased (hem of their blood by a piti of lead in 
the Uver- So you see I did not go far for meat. Now the mountains are 
so poor that one would stand a ri^ht good chance of starving if he were 
obliged to hang up here for seven days. The game is all driven out. No 
place here for a white man now. Too poor, too poor. What little we 
get you see is bull beef. Formerly, we ate nothing but cows, fat and 
young. More danger then to be sure ; but more beaver too ; and plenty 
of grease about the buffalo ribs. Ah ! those were good times ; but a 
white man hag now no more business here.** 

Our general coutse since entering the mountains at the Arkansas, had 
been north by west. It now changed to northwest by north. 

Our horses and mules having eaten to their .satisfaction the rich grass 
about our guide*s old encampment, we moved on down Little Bear River. 
The country, as we descended, became more and more barren. The 
hills were destitute of timber and the grasses ; the plains bore nothing but 
prickly pear and wild wormwood. The latter is a shrub growing ftom 3 
to 6 feet in height. It branches in all directions from the root. The main 
stem is from 9 to 4 inches in diameter at the ground, the bark rough« of a 
light greyish color and very thin. The wood is firm, fine grained, and 
difficult to break. The leaves are longer, but resemble in form and color 
those of the common wormwood of the gardens. The flavor is that of a 
compound of garden wormwood and sage: hence it has received the 
names of "wild wormwood*' and "wild sage.** Its stifi" and knotty 
branches are peculiarly unpleasant to the traveller among them. It stands 
80 thickly over thousands of acres of the m^mntain vallies that it is well 
nigh impossible to urge a horse through it: and the individual who is 
rash enough to attempt it, will himself be likely to be deprived of his 
moccasins, and his horse of the natural covering of his legs. There are 
two species of the prickly pear (cactus) here. The one is the plant of 
low growth, thick eliptical leaves armed with thorns, the same as is found 
in the gardens of certain curious people in the Slates. The other is of 
higher growth, of^en reaching 3 feet. The color is a deep green. It is a 
columnar plant without a leaf; the surface of the stalk is checked into 
diamonds of the most perfect proportions, swelling regularly from the tidca 
to the centre. At the corners of these figures grow strong thorns from an 
inch to an inch and a half in length. Six inches from the ground, branch- 
ee shoot from the parent stalk in all directions, making an angle with it of 
about 45 degrees, and growing shorter as the point of union with the cen. 
tral stalk inereascs in height. The consistency of the whole plant ia al. 
teroately pulpy and fibrous. We were making our tedious way among 
tbeac tlrarny eompaaiont, moiing upon oar oropiy atomacbif wheji w# 
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were oyertaken by two men, a squaw and child, from Craig^a party* 
They made their camp with us at night. Nothing to eat, starving and 
weak, we fullowed the example of the squaw, in eating the inner portion 
of large thistle stalks. 

2d. We rose at daybreak, somewhat refreshed by sleep, bat weak, weak, 
having eaten but little for four days. The longings of appetite-r-they i^re 
horrible ! Our guide was used to long fasts, and was, therefore, little in- 
commoded. He, however, had been out with his rifle, since the peep of 
day, and as we were lifting the packs upon our mules, it cracked in the 
direction of the trail we were about to travel. We hastened away to him . 
with the eagerness of starving men, and found him resting unconcernedly 
upon his rifle, waiting for us to enjoy with him the roasted loins of an elk, 
which had tumbled from a neighboring cliff, in obedience to his unerring 
aim. Leaving his saddle-horse to pack the meat, our little cavalcade 
passed along a mile, and encamped among the willows on the bank of 
Little Bear River. The first work after turning loose our animals, was to 
build a fire to cook meal. Our squaw companion thought otherwise. 
She selected a place for her camp beneath the willo\^s, cleared a spot wide 
enough for her bed, formed an arch of the boughs overhead, covered it 
with a piece of buflfalo tent leather, unloosed her infant from its prison, 
and laid it upon skins in the shade she had formed. After this, the horses 
of herself and husband were unharnessed and turned loose to feed. She 
was a good, cleanly, affectionate body, equally devoted to the happiness 
of her child, husband, and horses ; and seemed disposed to initiate us into 
every little piece of knowledge that would enable us to discover the wild 
edible roots of the country, the best method of taking fish, hoppling 
horses, tying knots in ropes, repairing saddles, dLC, which experience had 
taught her. Our fire had just began to burn brightly, when our guide ar- 
rived with the elk. It was very much bruised by its fall from the cliff 
when shot. Yet it was meal; it was broiled; it was eaten; it was 
sweet. 1^0 bread, or vegetables, or salt, to the contrary, it was delicious. 
Four days fasting is confessed to be an excellent panacea for. a bad appe. 
lite ; and as nil good and wholesome rules work both ways, it is, without 
doubt, a tasteful addition to bad food. I must, however, bear my humblo 
testimony to the fact that meat alone, unqualified wiih gravy, unsprinkled 
with sail or pepper,unai(Ied by any vegetable or furinacious accompaniment, 
is excellent food for mon. It nciiher makes ihciii tigers nor crocodiles. On 
the contrary, ii prevents starvation when nothing else can be had, and 
cultivates industry, the parent of virlue, in all ihe multiplied departments 
of the Gastric system. 

3rd. Remained in camp all day to refresh our animals, to eat, and 
hear yarns of mountain life. During these conversations, the great dan- 
gers of a residence among the mountains was often reverted to. One 
class of them was said to arise from the increasing scarcity of buffalo and 
beaver among them. This circumstance compelled the trappers to rove 
over a wider range of country, and by consequence, multiplied the chancel 
of falling in with the Sioux and Blackfeet, their deadliest enemies — ene. 
niies on whom no dependence could be placed other than this, that they 
always flight well whenever and wherever met. Our new friends related 
in this connexion the death of one of their old companions, a brave old 
trapper by the name of Redman. This man, and another called Mark- 
bead, were trapping on the head waters of Green River, when they ware 
9* 
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fiiseo^rered by a war paitj of yoaii|r Siooz, and robbed of their horwa* 
This was a great annoyaQce to them. The loss of the valae of their ani* 
male was inconvenient for the poor men ; but the loss of their senrices in 
transporting their traps and fars, and ** possibles,*' (clothing, cooking; uten. 
ails, &c^) was severely lelt. They most recover them or **e«ehe ;** that 
is, bary in aorae secret place in the dry sand, their remaining property ; 
fonake dieir bant, and abandon all their prospects of grain for the season. 
Redman had Kved with the Siooz, and relying on their former friendship 
for him in their village, determined to go with Markhea^ and attempt to 
reason *a Siooz war party into a son^oder of their plunder. They ap> 
pn>ached tbem ri6e in hand, and held a parley near the Pilot Bote. The 
lecolt was, that the Indians demanded and obtained their rifles, dischai|!ed 
them at their owners, kil'ed Redman instantly, and severely wounded his 
companion. This occurred in the spring of 1839. 

4'h. We were early on route this morning, down the bsnks of Lit- 
tie Bear River; course nothwest. Our track lay so k>w, that the mountains 
were seldom seen. A portion of the Anahuac ndge in the southwest, 
was the only height con^antly in view. The plains, as they are called, 
on either side of the river, were cut Into vast ravines snd blufis. In their 
sides sometimes appeared a thin stratum of slate. Few other rocky strata 
vrere seen daring a march of 15 miles. About 12 o'clock, we came 
upon a cave formed by a limestone and sulphur depneite from a small 
stream that buret from a bill hard by. The water had, by constant depo. 
sitions, fonned an elevated channel some 5 rods down the face of the hilU 
side ; at the termination of which, it spread itself over a circular surface 
of 150 or 800 feet in circumference. In the centre of this was an orifice, 
down which the water trickled into the cave below. As little of the cave 
could be seen from the groand above, myself and two others attempted 
to ezplore it. We found the roof hung with beautifully chrystallized sul- 
phur, and the bottom strown vrith large quantities of the same material in 
a palverized state. The odor was so offensive, however, that we were 
glad to retreat before we bad formed a very perfect estimate of its eztent 
and contents. It was about 6 rods long, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet high. 
Ne ar it were a number of warm springs. On the bluff a few rods above 
it, was a small tract of fused rocks. In all the circle of vision, however, 
there, were no elevations that indicate any powerful volcanic action in 
former times ; nor any from which these rocks could have tumbled, or 
been thrown. The warm springs in the vicinity may, perhaps, indicate 
t heir oriffin. 

The fece of the country passed to-day was dry and barren. A single 
quaking asp tree here and there on the sterile bottom lands, and smafi 
atrips <Mf cotton. wood, whose tops peered from the deep gorges just above 
the level of the wormwood plains, and a few withered paicl^ of the wild 
grasses among the parched blo£&, present its whole aspect. 

The sun had neariy set before we arrived at the desired place of en- 
campment, the junction of the two principal forks of Little Bear River. 
When within half a mile of it, one of the trappers who had joined us 
suddenly started his horse into a quick gallop m advance of the rest of 
tlie party. We were surprised by this sudden movement, and hastened 
aAer him. As we rose a sharp knoll, our surprise was changed to plea, 
sore, on seeing him in friendly converse with a white face, a fellow trap- 
per, one of ilw ** while men'* of the mountaina. He was a French Ca- 
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nadian, 14 days from Brown^a Hole. We were soon across the ri?er, and 
in his camp among the cottonwood. Here we found three others to wel. 
come us and give us information of the movements of the Indians. They 
had been attacked by a Sioux war party, a few days before, on Little Snake 
River, but had escaped with no other I088 than that of a hat and a favor- 
ite dog. Their opinion was that we should have the pleasure of meeting 
them on their way to Brown's Hole. This prospect was extremely grati- 
fying to our noble old Kentucky guide. "D — n their eyes,*' said he, 
** I'll try to pick up one of the rascals. Redman was as fine a fellow as 
ever came to the mountains, and they shot him with his own rifle. He 
was a fool to let them have it, he ought to have shot one of them, d — n 
em, and then died if he must." Our elk meat was diminishing fast, un. 
der the kind administration of our own and our friend's appetites. And 
the certain prospect that we should obtain no more for 8 days, was a source 
of no inconsiderable uneasiness to us. And yet we gave Ward, Burns, 
the squaw, and the four French trappers, being destitute of food, as freely 
as they would have given to us under similar circumstances, the best 
pieces and as many as they would eat for supper and breakfast. These 
solitary Frenchmen were apparently very happy. Neither hunger nor 
thirst annoys them so long as they have strength to travel and trap and 
sing. Their camps are always merry, and they cheer themselves along 
the weary march in the wilderness with the wild border songs of ** Old 
Canada." The American trappers present a different phase of character 
Habitual watchfulness destroys every frivolity of mind and action. They 
seldom smile ; the expression of their coiinVenances is watchful, sol. 
emn and determined. They ride and walk like men whose breasts have 
80 long been exposed to the bullet and arrow, that fear finds within them 
no resting place. If a horseman is descried in the distance, they put spurs 
to their animals and are at his side at once, as the result may be, for death 
or life. No delay, no second thought, no cringing in their stirrups ; but 
erect, firm, and with a strong arm, they seize and overcome every danger 
" or perish," say they, " as white men should," fighting promptly and 
bravely. 

5th. This morning we were to part. with Burns and Ward, and the 
French trappers. The latter pursued their way to the "Old Park," as they 
called the valley of Grand River, in pursuit of beavers ; the former went 
into the heights in the south west, for the same object, and the additfbnal 
one of awaiting there the departure of the Sioux and Blackfeet. These 
Americans had interested us in themselves by their frankness and kind- 
ness ; and before leaving them, it was pleasant to know that we could 
testify our regard for them, by increasing iheirscanty stock of ammunition. 
But for every little kindness of this description, they sought to remunerate 
us ten fold by giving us moccasins, dressed deer and elk skins, &c. Every 
thing, even their hunting shirts upon their backs, were at our service ; — 
always kindly remarking when they made an ofier of such things, that 
" the country was filled with .<«kin8, and they could get a supply when they 
should need them." About 10 o'clock, we bade these fearless and gene, 
reus fellows a farewell, as hearty and honest as any that was ever uttered ; 
wishing them a long and happy life in their mountain home ; and they us 
a pleasant nnd prosperous journey, and took up our march again down 
little Bear River for Brown's Hole. It was six or eight " camps " or day% 
travel ahead of lu ; the way infested with hostile Indians ; desdtute of 
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^me and grass ; a horrid joarney ! We might escape the Sionx ; we 
might kill one of our horses and so escape death by starvation ! But these 
few chances of saving our lives were enough. Dangers of these kinds 
were not so appalling to us then, as they would have been when leavicg 
the frontier. We bad been 60 odd days among the fresh trails of hostile 
tribes, in hourly expectation of hearing the war whoop raised aruund us; 
and certain that if attacked by a war party of the ordinary number, we 
should be destroyed. We had however crept upon every height which we 
bad crossed with so much caution, and examined the plains below W'.h so 
much care ; and, when danger appeared near, wound our way among the 
timber and heights till ws had passed it, wiih so much success, that our 
sense of danger was blunted to that degree, and our confidence in our 
ability to avoid it so great, that I verily believe we thought as little of Indi- 
ans as we did of the lizards along our track. We still clung to the stream. 
It was generally about 50 yards wide, a rapid current 6 inches deep, rush- 
ing over a bed of loose rocks and gravel, and falling at the ra^e of about 
290 feet to the mile. During the day a grisly bear and three cubs and an 
elk showed themselves. One of the men gave chase to the bears wiih the 
intention of killing one of them for food. They however eluded his pur- 
suit by running into brush through which a horse could not penetrate with 
sufficient speed to overtake them. The man in pursuit however found a 
charming prize among the brush — a mule— an excellent pack mu'e that 
would doubUess be worth to him, at Brown's Hole, ^100. It was f ed.ng 
quietly, and so tame as to permit him to approach within ten yards with, 
out even raising his head over the hazle bushes that partly concealed hius. 
A noble prize it was, and so accidental ; obtained at so little exp<*nse ; tea 
minutes time only — ten dollars a minute ! ! But alas for the ^100 ! He 
was preparing to grasp it, and the mule mast suddenly — most wonclerfuliy 
— most cruelly meiamorphosed itself into an elk ! — fat as mar ow iiself, 
and sufHcicnt in weight to have fed our company for 12 days — and fl_d 
away before our " maid and her milk pai! " companion could >lia\»^ his 
astonished locks, and send a little lead alter it by way of entreaty to supp'y 
us starvinsr wretches with a morsel of meat. After this incijeot had 
imparted its comfort to our disappointed appetites, we passed on, over, 
around, in and among deep ravines, and parched, sterile and flt:ity plains, 
for the remainder of our ten miles' march and encamped on ;he bank 
of the river. The last of our meat was here cooked and e.:«en. A s.-d 
prospect. No game ahead, no provisions in possession I We caujrht 3 
or 4 small trout from the river for hreakfas?. and slept. I was ni ch debil- 
itated by want of food and the fatigues of the journey. I had ap.iropriaied 
my saddle horse to bear the packs that had been borne by Kellt>'s before 
its death ; and had consequently been on fool ever since that event, save 
when my guide could relieve me vsith the use of his saddle- beas*. But as 
our Spanish servant, the owner and myself, had this horse's services only 
to bear us along, the portion to each was far from satisfying to our ex- 
ceeding weariness. Blair and Wood also had had only one horse from 
El Peubla. We were therefore in an ill condition to endure a journey of 
7 days— over a thirsty country, under a burning sun — and wi bout food. 

6ih. 18 miles to-day over the barren intervales of the river. The villi 
wormwood and prickly pear we^e alm'»st the onlv evidences of vegeiai\e 
powers which the soil presented. A nigged desolation of loam and sand 
blaffs, barren vales of red earth, and an occasional solitary bcu'.der of 
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grinite ! No mountains even (o relieve the dreary monotony of the sick* 
ening sight. About 12 o'clock it was pleasant to see a small band of 
antelope show themselves on the brink of a bluff. We halted, and at- 
tempted to approach them; but they had been hunted a few days before 
by the French trappers whom we had met, and by no means relished our 
companionship. Away they ran like the wind. Our hopes of finding 
game were now mt an end ; the French trappers had seen on all their way 
oJit no other game than this band of antelope. Our faithful grey hound 
could be eaten as a la^t recourse, and we travelled on. Our excellent 
guide insisted upon walking nearly nil the way that I might ride. This 
was inestimably kind in him. But the act flowed from his own goodness. 
For during our long journey together he had never failed to sieze every 
opportunity to make me comfortable. We arranged our camp to-night 
with unusual care. The Sioux were among the hills on the right, and- 
every preparation was therefore made to receive an attack from them. 
But like many other expectations of the kind, this vanished as the beautiful 
mountain morning dawned upon the silent desert. 

7th. To-day we travelled across a great southward bend in the river ;~> 
face of the country a desert— neither tree nor slirub, nor grass nor water in 
sight. Daring the afternoon we fell in with an old grisly bear and two 
cubs. It was a dangerous business, but starvation knows no fear. Kelly 
and Smith, having horses that eouhi run, they determined to give chase 
and shoot one cub, while the grey hound should have the honor of a battle 
with the other. Under this arrangement the chase commenced. The old 
bear, unfaithful to her young, ran ahead of them in her fright, and showed 
00 other affection for them than to stop occasionally, raise herself on her 
hind feet, and utter m most piteous scream. The horses soon ran down 
one cub, and the grey hound the other^ so that in half an hour we were on 
route again with the certain prospect of a supper when we should encamp. 
Had we found water and wood where, we killed our meat, we should have 
believed it impossible to have proceeded further without food. But at 
necessity is the mother of invention and sundry other useful matters, she 
invented a young necessitv^ in this case for us to travel till daik beforo we 
found wood enough to cook our food, and water enough to quench our 
parching thirst. At last turning from our track and following down a 
deep ravine that ran toward the river, we came upon a filthy, oozing 
sulphurous puddle which our horses, though they had had no water the 
entire day, refused to drink. There was no alternative however between 
drinking this and thirsting still, and we submitted to the less of two evils. 
We drank it; and with the aid of dry wormwood for fuel, boiled our meat 
in it. These cubs were each of about 12 pounds weight. The livers, 
hearts, heads, and the fore quarters of one of them, made us a filthy sup. 
per. It however served the purpose of belter food in that it prevented 
starvation. We had travelled 18 miles. 

8th. The morning being clear and excessively warm, we thought it pru. 
dent to seek the river again, that we might obtain water for ourselves and 
animals. They had had no grass for the lost 24 hours ; and the prospect 
of finding some for the poor animals upon the intervales, was an additional 
inducement to adopt this course. We accordingly wound down the ravine 
2 or 3 miles, struck the river at a point where its banks were productive, 
and unpacked to feed them and treat ourselves to a breakfast of cub 
meat. BoiJed or roasted, it was miserable food. To eat it however. 
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or not to eat at all, was the alternative. And who that has just views of 
the principles on which is firmly based the science of hunger, would not 
have cheerfully chosen the former ? Furthermore, in a region where lizards 
grow poor, and wolves lean against snnd banks to howl, cub soup, with- 
out salt, pepper, &,c., must be acknowledged to be quite in style. Having^ 
become somewhat comfortable by feasting thus, we travelled on down this 
river of deserts 20 miles, and encamped again on its banks. At this 
encampment we ate the last of our meat ; and broke the bones with our 
hatchet for the oily marrow in them. The prospect of suflfering from 
hunger before we could arrive at Brown's Hole, were more gloomy thaa 
ever. The country between us and that point was known to be so sterile, 
that not even a grisly bear was to be hoped for in it. It was a desert of black 
flint, sand and marl, rendered barren by perpetual drought. 

9th. Travelled 23 miles along the river — nothing to eat, not even a 
thistle stalk. At night we tried to take some fish : the stream proved as 
unsrenerous as the soil on its banks. 

10th. Made 15 niiles to-day ; country covered with wild wormwood ; 
at intervals a little bunch grass — dry and dead ; face of the country for- 
merly a plain, now washed into hills. Our dog was frantic with hunger ; 
and although he had treated us to a cub, and served us with all the fidelity 
of his race, we determined in full council to-night, if our hooks took no 
fish, to breakfast on his faithful hoart in the morning. A horrid night we 
pissed : 48 hours without a morsel of food ! Our camp was 8 miles above 
the junction of Little Bear and Little Snake Rivers. 

llih. This morning we tried our utmost skill at fishing. Patience often 
cried *» hold," but the appearance of our poor dog would admonish us to 
continue our efforts :o obtain a breakfast from the stream. Thus we fished 
and fasted till 8 o'clock. A small fish or two were caught — three or four 
ounces of food for 7 starving men ! Our guide declared the noble dog 
must die ! He was accordingly shot, his hair burnt off, and his fore quar- 
ters boiled and eaten ! ! Some of the men declared that dogs made 
excellent mutton ; but on this point, there existed among uswhat'politicians 
term an honest diflference of opinion. To me, it tasted like ihejlesh of a 
4og, a singed dog; and appetite keen though it was, and edged by a fast 
of 50 hours, could not but be sensibly alive to (he fact that, whether 
cooked or barking, a dog is still a dog, every where. After our repast 
was finished, we saddled up and rode over the plains in a northerly direc 
tion for Brown's Hole. We had been travelling the last five days, in a 
westerly course ; and as the river continued in that direction, we left it to 
see it no more, I would humbly hope, till the dews of Heaven shall cause 
this region of deserts to blossom and ripen into S9mething more nutritive 
than wild wormwood and gravel. 

We crossed Little Snake River about 10 o'clock. This stream is limi. 
lar in size to that we had just left. The water was clear and warm, the 
channel rocky and bordered by barren blufiTs. No trees grew upon its 
banks where we struck it; but I was informed that higher up, it was 
skirted with pretty groves of cotton wood. Bui as the Sioux war party 
which had attacked the French trappers in this neighborhood, were pro- 
bably not far from our trail, perhaps on it, and near us, we spent little 
time in examining either groves or deserts. For we were vain enough to 
suppose that the mere incident of being scalped here 'would not be as 
interesting to ourselves at least, as would our speedy arriTal at Craig andf 
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Thomson's post — where we might cat christian food and rest from the 
ifatiguea of our dangerous journey. For these and several other palpable 
reasons, we drove on speedily and silently, with every eye watchful, every 
gun well primed, every animal close to his fellows, till 10 o'clock at night. 
We then halted near a place where we had been told by the French trap, 
pers, we should find a spring of water. The day had been excessively 
warm, and our thirst was well nigh insufferable. Hence the long search 
for the cooling spring to slake its burnings. It was in vain. Near mid- 
night therefore it was abandoned by all, and we wrapped ourselves in our 
blankets, hungry, thirsty and weary, and sunk to rest upon the sand. — 
Another dreadiul night ! Thirj^t, burning thirst! The glands cease to 
moisten the mouth, (he throat becomes dry and feverish, the lungs cease 
to be satisfied with the air they inhale, the heart is sick and faint; and (he 
nerves preternaturaliy active, do violence to every vital organ. It is an 
incipient throe of death. 

12th. We arose at break of day, and pursued our journey over the 
gray, barren wastes. This region is doomed to perpetual sterility. In 
many portions of it there appears to be a fine soil. But the trappers say 
that very little rkin^r snow falls upon it ; hence its unproductiveness. — 
And thus it is said to be with the whole country lying to the distance of 
hundreds of miles on each side of the whole course of the Colorado of 
the West. Vast plateaux of desolation, yielding only the wild worm, 
wood and prickly pear. So barren, so hot, so destitute is it of water, thiat 
ban bie obtained and drunk, that the mountain sheep and hare even, 
animals which drink less than any others that inhabit these regions, do 
not venture there. Travellers along that stream are said to be compelled 
to cairy it long distances upon animals, and draw it where it is possible so 
to do, with a rope and skin bucket from the chasm of the stream. And 
yet their animals frequently die of thirst and hunger ; and men often save 
their lives by eating the carcasses of the dead, and by drinking the blood 
which they from time to time draw from the veins of the living. Between 
this river and tlie Great Salt Lake, there is a stream called Severe l(ivcr, 
which rises in the high plateau to the S. E. of the lake, and runs some 
considerable distance in a westerly course and terminates in its own lake. 
On the banks' of this river there is said to be some vegetation, as grasses, 
trees and edible roots. Here live the "Piutes" and "Land Pitches," 
the most degraded and least intellectual Indians known (o (he trappers. 
They wear no clothing of any description — build no sheltfers. They eat 
roots, lizards and snails. Their persons are more disgusting than those of 
the Hottentots. Their heads are white with the germs of crawling filih ! 
They provide nothing for future wants; And when the lizard andlsnail 
and wild roots are buried in the snows of winter, they are said to retire to 
the vicinity of timber, dig holes in the form of ovens in the steep sides of 
the sand hills, and having heated thefn to a certain extent, deposi(e them, 
selves in them and sleep and fast till the weather permits them to go abroad 
again for food. Persons who have visited their haunts after a severe winter, 
have found the ground around these family ovens strown with the unburicd 
bodies of the dead, among which were crawling others that had various 
degrees of strength, from a bare sufficiency to gasp in death, to those that 
crawled upon their hands and feet, eating grass like cattle. It is said 
that they have no weapons of defence except the club, and that in the 
use of that they are very unskilful. These poor creatures arc hunted in 
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the spring of the year, when weak and helpless, by a certain class of men, 
and, when taken, are fattened, carried to Santa Fe and sold as slaves 
during their minority. " A likely girl " in her teens brings oftentimes $300 
or 400. The males are valued less. 

At about 11 o'clock, we came to a stream of good water and baited to 
slake our thirst, and cook the remainder of our dog mutton. Our animals' 
sufferings had nearly equol.'ed our own. And while we ate and rested 
under the shade of a tree, it added much to our enjoyment to see the fam« 
ished beasts regale themselves upon a plot of short wiry grass beside ther 
stream. Some marks of dragging lodge poles along the now well defined 
trail, indicated to us that a portion of the Shoshonie or Snake tribe bad 
lately left Brown's Hole. From this circumstance we began to fear what 
afterwards proved true, that the hopes of finding the Snakes at that post 
and of getting meat from them would prove fallacious. Our filthy meat 
being finished, we gathered up our little caravan and moved forward at a 
round pace for three hours, when the bluffs opened before us the beautiful 
plain of Brown's Hole. As we entered it we crossed two cool streams 
that tumbled down from the ^stratified cliflTsnear at hand on the right ; and 
m few rods beyond, the whole area became visible.^ The Fort, as it is 
called, peered up in the centre, upon the winding bank of the Sheets- 
kadee. The dark mountains rose around it sublimely, and the green fields 
swept away into the deep precipitous gorges more beautifuHy than I can 
describe. How glad is man to see his home again after a weary absence. 
Every step becomes quicker as he approaches its sacred portals; and kind 
smiles greet him ; and leaping hearts beat upon his, and warm lips press 
his own. It is the holy sacrament of friendship. Yet there is another 
class of these emotions that appear to be not less holy. They arise wh=;n, 
after having been long cut off from every habit and sympathy of civilised 
life, long wandering among the deep and srtent temples of the eternal 
mountains, long and hourly exposed to the scalping knife of savages and 
the agonies of starvation, one beholds the dwelling of civiliied men~> 
kindred of the old British blood, rearing their hospitable roofs among tboss 
heights, inviting the houseless wayworn warnlerer to rest; to relax the 
tension of his energies, close his long watching eye, and repose the heart 
awhile among generous spirits of his own race. Is not the hand that 
grasps your's then, an honest hand 7 And does it not distil by its sacred 
warmth and hearty embrace, some of the dearest emotions of which the 
soul is capable ; friendship unalloyed, warm, holy and heavenly 7 Thus 
it seemed to me, at all events, as we rode into the ho'low square and re- 
ceived from Mr. St. Clair, the person in charge, the hearty welcome of an 
old hunter to "Fort David Crocket." A room was appropriated immedi- 
ately for our reception, our horses were given to the care of his horse 
guard, and every other arrangement within his means, was made, to make 
us feel, that within that little nest of fertility, among the barrenness of the 
great Stony Range ; tnr from the institutions of law and religion ; far from 
the sweet ties of the family relations, and all. those nameless endearing 
influences that shed their rich fragrance over human nature in i:s cultivated 
abiding places — that there even could be given us the ripest fruits of the 
•inccrest friendship. Such kindness can be appreciated fully by those only 
who have enjoyed it in such places; who have seen it manifested in its 
own way ; by those only, who have starved and thirsted in these deserts 
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and been welcomed, and made thrice welcome, after months of weary 
wandering, to " Fort David CrocUett." 

After partaking of ilie hospitality of Mr. St. Clnir, I strolled out to ex- 
amine more miiiuirly this wonderl'ul little valley. It is siiuatrd in or about 
latitude 42 deg. north ; 100 miles south of Wind River mountains, on 
the ** Sheetskndee '* (Prairie Cock) River. Its »'Ievniion is something 
more than 8000 feet above the level of the sea. It appeared to be about 
6 miles in diameter ; shut in, in all direction^", by dark frowning mountains, 
rising 1500 feet above the plain. The Sheetskadee, or Green River runs 
through it, sweeping in a beautiful curve from the north west to the south 
west part of it, where it breaks its way tumultuously through the encir- 
cling mountains, between cliffs 1,000 feet in height, broken and hang'ng as 
if poised on the air. The area of the plain is thickly set with the rich 
mountain grasses, and dotted with little copses of cotton wood and willow 
trees. The soil is alluvial and capable of producing abundantly all kinds 
of small grains, vegetables &c. that are raised in the northern Stares. Its 
climate is very remarkable. Although in all the country within 100 miles 
of it, the winter months bring snow's and ihe severe cold that we should 
expect in such a latitude and at such an ebvntion above the level o{ the 
sea, yet In this little nook the grass grows all the winter. So that while 
the storm rages on the mountains in sight, and the drifting snows mingle 
in the blasts of December, the old hunters lierc, heed it not. Tht*ir horses 
are cropping the green grass on the banks of the Sheetbkadee, while they 
themselves are roasting the fat loins of the mountain sheep, and laughing 
at the merry tale and song. The Fort is a hollow square of one story log 
cabins, with roofs and floors of mud, constructed in the same manner as 
thos3 at Fort William. Around ihcfe we found the conical skin lodges of 
the squawb of the white trappers who were away on their *' fail hunt ;" 
and n\so the lodges of a few Snake Indians, who had preceded their tribe 
to this, their winter haunt. Here also were the lodges of Mr. Robinson, a 
trader, who stations himself here to trafic with the Indians and whites 
during the winter months. His skin lodge was bis warehouse ; and buffalo 
robes spread upon the ground his counter, on which he displayed his 
butcher knives, hatchets, powder, lead, fish hooks and whiskey. In ex- 
change for these articles, lie receives beaver skins from trappers, money 
from travellers, and horses from the Indians. Thus as one would believe, 
Mr. Robinson drives a very snug little business. And indeed when all 
th? ** independent trappers" are driven by approaching winter into this 
delightful retreat ; and the whole Snake village, 2 or 3,000 strong, impelled 
by the same necessity, pitch their lodges around the Fort, and the dances 
and merry makings of a long winter are thoroughly commenced, there is 
no want of customers. The well earned furs of these hardy men are 
freely spent with Mr. Robinson for the wherewithal to make the heariligbt 
and the head to float in the dreamy seas of forgotten dangers, and ft may 
be, of hopes and loves blighted ; and the Indian lover, with as reasonable a 
zeal for his happiness, willingly parts with his deer skins and horses for the 
means of adotning the person of his squaw. These winters in Brown's 
Hole are somewhat like winters among the mountains of New England* 
in the effects they produce on the rise and progress of the art of all arts— 
the art of love. For as among the good old hills of my native clime, quilt, 
ings, and singing schools, and evening dances, when the stars are shining 
brightly on the snow crust, do soften the heart of the mountain lad and 
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ne, an^ ctaw tbe sigh and Mush to triumph orer all the covnae^ o^ 
maiden aunta and fortune tellers ; au here in this beautiful valley and in 
the akin ludge Tillage of the Snakes, there are bright evenings, beaming 
•tara and roeFlow nnoons, and social circlea for ainging tbe wilil diitiea of 
their erf be, and for sewing with the sinews of tbe deer, their leggins, moc« 
eaainsaod buffalo robes, and for being bewitched with the tender passion. 
The dance, too, eofivena tbe village. The musician chants tbe wild aimg 
and marks the time by regular beatings with a stick upon a sounding board. 
And light heeh, and bright beefs, and stuidy forms, and buxom forms re. 
apond to bia calf. To these and other gatherings, the young go to aee 
who are the fairest and best and nroat kived of the throng. Our friend 
Cupid goea there too. Y^es, Cupid at an Indian dai^e I And there meas' 
nring bow and arrow with thoee who invented them, often laya at bia 
feet, I am fold, the proudest hawk's feaiFier that adorna the brow of Chief 
or Ofaiefeas. For, on tbe morning after the dance it not unfregueuiljr 
happens that he of the beard ia compelled by the foi^ce of certain uneasy^ 
aensations about the heart, to apply to aome beardless one lor the balm of 
sweet amilea for his relief. He does n<jt wait for tbe calm hour of a Shinday 
night. Nor doea he delay putting the question by p«>etical allusions lo the 
▼iolet and firmament. No ! calm hours and the poetry of nature have nt> 
charms for him. He wants none of these. Our friend Cupid has east ai\ 
arrow into his heart, bearded with the slings of irreaistible ensotioo. And 
he seeks that mischievous fair one, her alone, who selected the arrow and 
die victim ; her alone who was a ** partieepa criminis " in the loaa of that 
great central organ of his life, called in the annals of christian countries, 
** the heart." No ? bis course vastly more pbilnsophical and aingle roioded 
(I mean no offence to nfy countrymen, nor to you, ye Britonaover the 
waters,) than tbo gingier-biread sugar.candy eoiirtsbips of chrii»tiaB fteople. 
He first pays bia addresses to bis band of horses ; seieets tbe moat beaiMifal 
and valuable one of thv.m all, and then go«s with his chosen horse to tbe 
lodge of bis chosen girl's father or mother, or if both these be dead, to tlie 
lodge of her eldest aister. tieathe animal to the tem pole, and goea awmy» 
After his d«*parture the inmates of the lodge iasue from it, and in doe form 
examine the horse ; and if it apoeara to be worth aa much as the girl whom 
the owner aeeks, an interview ia had, the horse taken by the paranta or 
aiater as the caae may be, and the lover takes the girl. A ^ir buaiitess 
tranaaetion you perceive, my readers — ** a quid pro quo ^ — a comrpenaation 
in kind. The giri received in exchange for ihe horse becomea tbe abao. 
loie personal property of tbe enamored jockey, subject to be resold when- 
ever the state of the market and hia own afieciion will nllow. But if thoae, 
wboae right it ia to judge in the matter, are of opmion that tbe girl ia worth 
more than tbe horae, another ia broughc ; and if these are not enough, be 
of tbe beard may bring another or get Cupid to sbooC his heart in another 
direction. Tbere are many besefiia in thia mode of obtaining that portion 
of legal chauela called a wife, over the mode uaua Uy adopted among aa« — 
Aa for example : By thia mode there ia a price given for a valuable article. 
Now to my apprehenaion, thia ia an improvement upon o«ir plan. For it 
reroovea entirely from certain old daddiea the neceaaiiy of dispt>aing o( their 
daogbteraby gift to certain worthleaa, portiohlaaa young men, who are mere* 
]y virtnooa, ulented, boneat and indoatriona. An eviLof no email magoi. 
tiid|e, aa may be learned by inquiry is the proper qoarter. Bui the lildian 
ajBtem of matrimooy extirpatea H. Wealth meaanrea off aflfeetioo and 
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proiieiiy by the peck, yard or dollar's worth, at circumataDcea require ; and 
no young lady of real genuine property, respectability and atanding, and 
family, will think of placing her afiections upon a talented, virtuoua and 
industrious, promisinsfand prosperous coxcomb of poverty; nor, vice vena, 
will a young mnn of these vulgar quancies, have the unfathomable bare- 
facedness to propose faimseU to a younir lady of real genaine property 
respectibiliiy. property form, property face, property virtue, property modes- 
ty, and property intelligence. No, bless the day! such impudence willoease 
To interfere with the legitimate pretentions of those who mxe able — while 
they declare their passion migtity, unalterable and pure — to place in the 
hande from which they receive the dear object of their property love, the 
last quoted prices of ibe family stock. But I pass to the consideration of 
another view of this matter that I deem, If possible, of still greater import, 
ance. As, if in disposing o!f y^oung ladies in marriage, a valuation in 
money should be made of fheSr property beauty, property modesty, pro- 
perty mteliigence, ^c, and required to be paid before marriage, the false 
opinion that honesty, pro^y, intelligence, iutegrity^ virtue and respectabil- 
ity can exist without a pnoperty basis, would gradually fade away before 
the infltience of our ric^ daddies* daughters. Oh the age that would then 
bless our property earth i The piety of the church would then fan itself 
in the property pew. The forum of jurisprudence would then ecbo to 
the lofty strains of pn^aerty eloquence. The graves of Academus would 
breathe iihe wisdom of property philosophy. The easel of the artist would 
cast upon the canvass the inspirations of property genius. And muaie, 
and sculpture, and poetry, born in garrets, would give place to another 
race of these arts — a property race, that could be kept In one's apartments 
without compelling one to blush for their origin. We should then have a 
property fitness cff things, tbat would place our property aelves in a atate 
of exalted property beatitude. Tt is hoped that the Lpgislators of the world 
will bestow upon this matter, their most serious attention, and from time 
to time pass such laws as wiN aid mankind in attaining this splendid and 
brilliant exaltation of our nature, when the precious metals shall be a uni- 
versal measure of value. I am loath to leave this subject forever without 
remarking th^t the present is a most auspicious ^era for the introduction of 
such a reform. Liberty has already its stock value on ^change. Piety, 
and humility, and Godly sincerity, are already beginning to be accredited 
aeeordingto the weight of the purse of their possessor; and if Government 
gfive its aid everywhere to this great matter, 1 cannot indulge a doubt but 
that human nature, universally, in all its perceptions. Its intellections, senti- 
ments, passions and possessions, would be aubfimated, gloriously, and 
soon into the state of pennyweights and grains. ** A consummation de- 
voutly (o he wished** by every well wisher of the human family. 

This Is diverging. But after ray reader la informed that the only distinct 
aim I proposed to myself in writing my journal, was to keep the day of the 
month correctly, and in other respects *'keep a blotter,^ the transition from 
this strain of true philosophy, to a notice of the white men and their squaws, 
will be thought easy and natural. 

If then a white man is disposed to take unto himself a squaw among 
the Snakes, he must conform to the laws and customs ol the tribe, that 
havo been ordained and established for the regulation of all such matters. 
And whether the color of any individual caae be of black or white, does 
not seem to be a question ever raised to take it out of the niles*— 
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The only difference is, that the. property beauty, Slc. of the whiles fre. 
quently gives them the preference on 'ch^ange, and enables them to dbtain 
the best squaws of the nation. These connections between the white 
trappers and squaws, I am told, are the cause of so many of the former 
remaining during life in those valleys of blood. Their attachments to these 
lt>eautie8 are oftentimes as ardent and devoted as they could be toward fe- 
males of their own color. 

A trader is living there with a young Utaw squaw, for whosQ chArra^ 
he has forsaken friends, wealth, and ease, and civilization, for an Indi&b 
lodge among all the dangers and wants of the wilderness. This gentle. 
man is said to have a standing offer of $700 for his dear one, whenever, 
in the course of a limited time, he will sell her graces. But it is believed 
that his heart has so much to do with his estimation of her value, that no 
consideration could induce him voluntarily to deprive himself of her society. 

The above anecdotes, &c. were related to me during the first evening I 
spent at Fort David Crockett. It was a bright etherial night. The Fort 
atood in the shade of the wild and dark cliffs, while the lovely light of the 
moon shone on the western peaks, and cast a deeper darkness into the in. 
accessible gorges on the face of the mountains. The Sheetskadee flowed 
silently among the alders — the fires in the Indian lodges were smouldering ; 
^eep had gathered every animate thing in its embrace. It was a night of 
awful solitude — ^^tlie grandeur of an immensity of silence! I enjoyed the 
lovely scene till near midnight in company with Mr. St. Clair; and when, 
at last its excitements and the thrilling pleasure of being relieved from the 
prospects of death from hunger allowed me to slumber, that gentleman 
conducted me to. his own room and bed, and bade me occupy both while 
i should remain with him. He expressed regret that he had so little pro- 
yisions in the Fort ; — a small quantity of old jurked meat; a little tea and 
sugar. " But *\ said he, ** share it with me as long as it lasts ; I have hunt, 
crs out; they will be here in ten or twelve days ; you have been starving ; 
^at while there is anything left — and when all is gone we'll have a moun. 
tain sheep, or a dog to keep off starvation till the hunte.*^ come in.** My 
companions and guide were less fortunate. We purchased all the meat 
that either money or goods could induce the Indians *o sell. It amounted 
t/^, one day's supply for the company. And as there was supposed to be 
no gainje, wit^jln a circuit of 100 miles, it became matter of serious inquiry 
^h^ther we should seek it in the direction of Fort Hall, or on the head 
waters of Little Snake River, 100 miles off our proper route to Oregon. 
\n the la^tter place there were plenty of fine Buffalo, and fat; but on the' 
way to the other point there was nothing but antelope, difficult to kill, and 
poor. A collateral circumstance turned the scale of our deliberations. 
That circumstance was dog meat. We could get a supply of these de. 
lectable animals from the Indians; they would keep life in us till we could 
reach Fort Hall; an(l by aid thereof we could immediately proceed on our 
journey, cross the Blue Mountains before the snow should render them 
impassable, and reach Vancouvre on the lower.^Columbia during the au- 
tumn. On the contrary if we sought meat on the waters of Little Snake 
River, it would be so late before we should l>e prepared to resume our 
journey, that we could not pass those mountains until May or June of the 
following spring. The dogs therefore were purchased ; and preparations 
were made lor our departure to Fort Hall, as soon as ourselves and our an. 
Imals were sofficiently recruited for the undertaking. Meanwhile my com- 
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panions ate npon our stock of barking mutton. And thus we ap«rnt 7 days 
—delightful days. For although our fnre was humble and scanty, yet the 
flesh began to creep upon our skoletons, our minds to resume their usual 
vivacity, and our hearts to warm again with the ordinary emotions of hu- 
man existence. 

The trials of a journey in the western wildernr ss can never \ye detailed 
m words. To be understood they must be endured. Their rffects upon 
the physical and mentnl system are equally prostrating. The desolation of 
one kind and another which meets the eye everywhere; the sense of vast- 
ness associafed with dearth and barrenness, and of sublimity connected 
with eternal, killing frosts; and of loneliness coupled with a thousand natu. 
ral causes of one's destruction ; perpetual jonrneyingsover endless decliv- 
ities — anionar tetnpests — through freezing torrents ; one half the time on foot, 
with nothing but moccasitts to protect the feet from the flinty gravel and 
the thorns of the prickly pear along the iinbenten way; and the starvings 
ond thirstings, wilt the muscles, send preternatural activity into the nervous 
system, and throu^'h the whole animal and mental economy a feebleness 
and irritability altogether indescribnble. But at Fort David Crockett there 
were rest and food and safety; and old Father Time as he mowed away the 
passing moments and gathered them into the great garner of the past, cast 
upon the future a' few blossoms of hope, and sweetened the hours now 
and then with a bit of information about this portion of his ancient domin- 
ion. 1 heard from various persons more or less acquamted with the 
Colorado of the West, a confirmation of the account ot that river given 
in the journals of previous days; and also that there resides at the lower 
end of its great kenyon, a band of the Club Indians — very inany of whom 
are seven feet in height, and well proportioned; that these Indians raise 
lnrge quantities of black beans upon the sandy intervales on the stream; 
that the oval leaf prickly pear grows there from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height; that these Indians make molasses from its fniit; that their princi- 
pal weapon of warfare is the club, which they wield with amazing dexterity 
and force ; that they inhabit a wide extent of country north west and south 
east of the lower part of this river ; that they have never been subdued by 
the Spaniards, and are inimical to all white people. Subsequent inquiry in 
Califoinia satisfied me that this river is navigable only 30 or 40 miles from 
its mouth, and that the Indians that Hve upon its barren banks near the 
Gulf, are swch as I have def-cril>cd. 

The Snakes or Shoshonies, are a wandering tribe of Indians who in- 
habit that part of the Rocky Mountains which lies on the Grand and 
Green River branches of the Colorado of the West, the valley of Great 
Bear River, the habitable shores of the Great Salt Lake, a considerable 
portion of country on Snake River above and below Fort Hall, and a 
tract extending two or three hundred miles to the west of that post. 
Those that reside in the place last named, are said to subsist principally 
on roots. They, however, kill a few deer, and clothe themselves with 
their skins. The band living on Snake River, subsist on the fish of the 
stream, buffalo, deer, and other game. Those residing on the branches 
of the Colorado live on roots, buffalo, elk, deer and the mountain 
sheep, and antelope. They own many horses. These, with their thous. 
ands of hogs, constitute all the domes ic animals among them. They 
have conical skin lodges, a few camp kettles, butcher-knives and guns. 
Many of them, however, still use the bow and arrow. In dress they i'oU 
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low the universal Indian co3tume»moccasins, leggings, and the hanting- 
8hirt. Nothing but the hair covers the head ; and this, indeed, would 
seem sufficient, if certain statatements made in relation to it be true ; as 
that it frequently grows 4 and 5^ feet in length, and in one case 11 feet. 
In these instancea, i^ la braided and wound around the head in the form 
of a Turkish turban. If only Si or 3^ feet in length, it is braided on the 
female head into two queues^ which hang down the back : on the male it 
is only combed behind the eai^s, and lays dishevelled around the shoulders. 
The female dress difljers from that of the male in no other respect than 
this ; the shirt or chemise of th,e former extends down to the feet. Beaver, 
otter, bear, and bufialo skins, ai^d horses, a^ exchan^^ed by them with 
the Arrapahoes, and the American and British traders, fo^so.me few aiti. 
cles of wearing apparel ; such as woolen blankets and hats. But as their 
Btock of skins is always very limited, they find it necessary, to. husband it 
with much care to obtain therewith a supply of toba^o, arng^, and am. 
munition. 

From the first acquaintance of the whites with then^, these peopje have 
been remarkable for their aversion to war, and those cruelties so. generally 
practised by their race. If permitted to live in peace among their moun- 
tains, and allowed to hunt the buflfalo — that wandering patrimony of all 
the tribes — where necessity requires, they make war upon none, and turn 
none hungry away from their humble abodes. But these peaceably dis. 
positions in the wilderness, where men are left to the protection of their 
impulses and physical energies, have yielded them little protection. The 
Blackfeet, Crows, Sioux, and Utaws, have alternately fought them for the 
better right to the Old Park, and other portions of their territory, with 
varied success ; and, at the present time, do those tribes yearly send 
predatory parties into their borders to rob them of their horses. But as 
the passes through which they enter the Snake country are becoming 
more and more destitute of game on which to Rubsist, their visits are less 
frequent, and their number less formidable. So that, for several years 
they have been, in a great measure, relieved from these annoyances. 

From the time they met Lewis and Clurk on the head waters of tbo 
Missouri to the present dav, the Snakes have opened their lodges to 
whites, with the most friendly feelings. And many are the citizens of the 
States, and the subjects of Britain, who have souoht their villages, and by 
their hospitality been saved from death among those awful solitudes. A 
guest among them is a sacred deposits of the Great Spirit. His proper, 
ty when once arrived within their camp, is under the protection of their 
honor and religious principle. And should want, cupidity, or any other 
motive, tempt any individual to disregard these laws of hospitality, the 
property which may have been stolen, or its equivalent, is returned, and 
the offender punished. The Snakes are a very intelligent race. This 
appears in the comforts of their homes, their well constructed lodges, the 
eleganee and useful form of their wardrobe, their horse-gear, &c. But 
more especially does it exhibit itself in their views of sensual excesses and 
other immoralities. These are inhibited, by immemorial usages of the 
tribe. Nor does their code of customs operate upon those wrong doings 
only which orisfinate among a savaee people. Whatever indecency is of* 
fered them by their intercourse with the whites, they avoid. Civilized vice is 
quite as offensive as that which grows up in their own untrained natures. 
Thu non.ttse df intozicatiog liquor is an example of this kind. They ab. 
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jared it from the commencement of its introduction among them. And 
they give the best of reasons for this cus'om. *' ft unmans us for the 
hunt, and for defending ourselves against our enemies : it causes unnat. 
ural dissensions among ourselves : it makes (he chief less than his Indian ; 
and by its use imbecility and ruin will come upon ihe Shoshonie tribe.*' 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist among civilized men on this 
matter, these Indians certainly reason vi^ell for themselves, and I am in. 
dined to think for all others. A voice from the depths of the mountains'*— 
from the lipsof a savage — sends to our ears the startling rebuke ** make not, 
vend not, give not to us the stro/yg water. It prostrates your superior 
knowledge — your enlarged capacities for happiness — your cultivated under- 
standings. It breaks your strong laws; it rots down your strong houses; 
it buries you in the filthiest ditch of sin. Send it not to us; we would 
ratherdie by the arrows of the Blackfeet." 

The Crows are a wandering tribe that is usually found in the upper plains 
around the head waters of the north fork of Great Platte, Snake, and Yel- 
lowstone rivers. Their number is estimaied to be about 5,000. They are re- 
presented as the most arrant rascals about the mountains. The traders say 
of them that "they have never been known to keep a promise or do an 
honorable act." No white man or Indian trusts them. Murder and rob. 
bery are their principal employments. Much of their country is well wa- 
tered, timbered, and capable of yielding an abundant reward to the hus- 
bandman. 

The Blackfeet Indians reside on the Marias and other branches of the 
Missouri above the Great Falls. In 1828 tliey numbered about 2,500 
lodges or families. During that year, they stole a blanket from the Amer- 
ican Fur Company's steamboat on the Yellowstone, which had belonged 
to a man who had died with the small-pox on the passage up the Missouri. 
The infected article being carried lo their encampment upon the "lelt hand 
fork of the Missouri," spread the dreadful infection among the whole tribe. 
They were amazed at the appearance of the disease. The red blotch, 
the bile, congestion of the lungs, liver, and brain, were all new to their 
medicine men ; and the rotion corpse falling in pieces while ihey buried 
it, struck horror into every heart. In their phrenzv and ignorance, they 
increased the number of their sweat ovens upon the banks of the stream, 
and whether the burning fever or the want of nervous action prevailed ; 
whether frantic with pain, or tottering in death, they were placed in them, 
sweated profusely and plunged into the snowy waters of the river.^The 
mortality which followed this treatment, was a parallel of the plague in 
London. They endeavored for a time to bury the dead, but these were 
soon more numerous than the living. The eviNminded medicine men of 
all ages, had come in a body from the world of spiriis — had entered into 
them, and were working the annihilation of (he Blackfoot race. The 
Great Spirit also had placed the floods of his displeasure between himself 
and them ; He had cast a mist over the eyes of their conjurors, that they 
might not know the remedial incantation. Their hunts were ended ; their 
loves were ended ; their bows were broken ; the fire in the Great Pipe, 
was extinguished forever ; their graves called for ttiem ; and the call was 
now answered by a thousand dying groans. Mad with superstition and 
fear, brother forsook sister; father his son ; and mother her sucking child ; 
and fled to the elevated vales among the western heights, where the influ- 
ences of the climate, operating upon the already well expended energiea 
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of the disease, restored the remainder of the tribe again to heahh. Of 
tbe 2,500 families, existing ai the time the pestilence commenced, one or 
more members of 800 only, survived its ravages. And even to this hour, 
do the bones of 7,000 or 8.000 Biackfeet, lie unburied among tbe decay, 
ing lodges of their deserted village, on the banks of ihe Yellowstone. 
But this infliction has in no wise humanized their blood-ihirsiy nature. As 
ever before, they wage exterminating war upon the traders and trappers, 
and the Orrgon Indians. 

The Arrapahoes reside south of the Snakes. They wander in the 
winter season over the country about the head of the Great Kenyon of the 
Coliirado of the West, and to a considerable distance down that rivrr ; and 
in summer hunt the buffalo in the New Park, or ** Bull Pen,** in the ** Old 
Park" on Grand River, and in " Boyou Salade,''on the South Fork »f the 
Platte. Their number is not well ascertained. Some estimate it at 3,000, 
others more, and others still less. They are said to be a brave and fear- 
less, thrifty, ingenious, and hospitable peDple. They own large numbers 
of horses, mules, dogs, and sheep. The dogs they fatten and eat. Hence 
the name Arrapahoes— dog eaters. They manufacture the wool of their 
f beep into blankets of a very superior quality. I saw many of them ; pos. 
aessed one ; and believe them to be made with something in the form of 
m darning-needle. They appeared to be wrought, in the first place, like a 
fishing.net ; and on this, as a foundation, the fabric is darned so densely, 
that the rain will not penetrate them. They are usually striped or checked 
with yellow and red. 

There is in this tribe a very curious law of naturalization : it is based 
npon property. Any one, whether red or white, may avail himself of it 
One horse which can run with sufficient speed, to enable the rider to 
ovenake a buffalo cow, and another horse or mule, capable of bearing a* 
pack of 200 pounds, must be possessed by ibe applicant. 

These being delivered to the principal chief of the tribe, and his inten. 
tions being made known, he is declared a citizen of the Arrapahoe tribe, 
and entitled to a wife and other high privileges and rights thereunto apper. 
taining. Thus recognised, he enters upon a life of savage independence. 
His wife takes care of his horses, manufactures his saddles and bridles, 
■nd lash ropt^s and whips, his moccasins, leggings, and huntinsr^hins, from 
leather and other materials prepared by her own hands; beats with a 
wooden adz his bufiiilo robes, till they are soft and pleasant for his couch ; 
tans Mdes for his tent covering, and drags from the distant hills the clean 
white-pine poles to support it ; cooks his daily f>od and places it before 
him. And should sickness overtake him, and death rap at the door of 
bis lodge, his squaw watches kindly the Inst yearnings of the departing 
spirit. His sole duty, as her lord in life, and as a citizen of the Ampa. 
boe tribe, is to ride the horse which she saddles and brings to his tent, 
kill the game which she dresses and cures; sit and slumber on tbe couch 
which she spreads ; and fight the enemies of the tribe. Their language 
is said to be essentially the same as that spoken by the Snakes and Cu- 
mancbos. 

This, and other tribes in the mountains, and in the npper plains, have 
a castom, the same in its objects as was the ceremony of the *' toga virilis" 
among the Romans. When ripened into manhood, every young roan of 
the tribes is expeeted to do some act of bravery that will give promise of 
hw dispositioo and ability to defend ths righu of his tribe and family. Nor 
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can this expectation be disregarded. So in the spring of the year, those 
of the age alluded to, associate themselves 40 or 50 in a band, and devote 
themselves to the duties of men's estate in the following manner : They 
take leave of their friends, and depart to some secret place near the wood- 
lands ; collect poles 20 or 30 feet in length, and raise them in the form of 
a cone ; and cover the structure so thickly with leaves and bought ae to 
secure the interior from the gaze of persons outside. They then hang a 
green buffalo head inside, and near the top of the lodge where the poles 
meet ; and below this, around the sides, suspend camp.kettles, scalps and 
blankets, and the skin of a white buffalo, as offerings to the Great Spirit. 
After the lodge is thus arranged, they enter it with niuch solemnity, and 
commence the ceremonies which are to consecrate themselves to war, 
and the destruction of their own, and the enemies of their tribe. The 
fir^Dt act is to sent themselves in a circle around a fire built in the centre of 
the lodge, and ** make medicine ;" that is, invoke the presence and aid of 
protecting spirits, by smoking the Great mystic Pipe. One of their num. 
ber fills it with tobacco and herbs, places upon the bowl a bright coal from 
(he fire within the Jodge, draws the smoke into his lungs, and blows it 
hence through his nostrils. He then seizes the stem with both hands, and 
leaning forward touches the ground between his feet with the lower part 
of (he bowl, and smokes again as before. The feet, and arms, and 
breast, are successively touched in a similar way ; and after each touch, 
ing, the sacred smoke is inhaled as before. The pipe is then passed to 
the one on his right, who smokes as his fellow had dune. And thus the 
Great Pipe goes round, and (he smoke rises ond mingles with the votive 
offerings to the Qreat Spirit that are suspended above their heads. Imme. 
diately after this smoking, is believed to be a favored time for offering 
prayer to the Great Spirit. They pray for courage, and victory over their 
foes in the campaign they are abo'it to undertake ; and that they may be 
protected from the spirits of evil-minded medicine men. They then make 
a solemn and irrevocable vow, that if these medicine men do not make 
them sick — do not enter into their bosonds and destroy their strength and 
courage, they will never again see their relatives and tribe, unless they do 
so in gnrments stained with the blood of their enemies. 

Having passed through these ceremonies, they rise and dance to the 
music of war chants, till they are exhausted and swoon. In this state of 
insensibility, they imagine that the spirits of the braye dead visit them and 
teach them their duty, and inform them of the events that will transpire 
during the campaign. Three days and nights are passed in performing 
these ceremonies ; during which time they neither eat nor drink, nor leave 
the lodge. At early dawn of the fourth day, they select a leader from 
their number, appoint a distant place of meeting ; and emerging from the 
lodge each walks away from it alone to the place of rendezvous- Haying 
arrived there, they determine whose horses are to be stolen, whose scalps 
taken ; and commence their march. They always go out on foot, wholly 
dependant upon their own energies for food and every other necessary. 
Among other things, it is considered a great disgrace to be long without 
meat and the means of riding. 

It sometimes happens ihnt these parties are unable to satisfy the condi- 
tions of their consecration during the first season ; and (herf fore are com. 
pelled to resort to some ingenious and satisfactory evasion of the obli. 
gatione of their tow, or to go into winter qaarterst till anotber optning. 
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aimTig allows thntn to prosecute their designs. The trappers relate n case 
ot this kind, which led to a curious incident. A war party ofBlackfeet had 
spent the season in seeking for their enemies without success. The storms 
of approaching winter had begun to howl around, and a wish to return to 
the log fires and buffalo meat, and hilarities and friendships in the camp 
of the tribe in the high vales of the Upper Missouri, hail become ardent, 
when a forlorn, solitary trapper, who had long resided among them, en. 
tered their camp. Affectionate and sincere greetings passed at the mo. 
mement of meeting. The trapper, as is the custom, was invited to eat; 
and all appeared friendly and glad. But soon the Indians became re- 
served, and whispered ominously among themselves. At length came to 
the ear of the poor trapper, high words of debate in regard to his life. 
They all agreed that his white skin indubitably indicated that he belonged 
to the ** Great Tribe" of their natural enemies, and that with the blood of 
a white upon their garments, they would have fulfilled the terms of their 
vow, and could return to their friends and tribe. But a part of them se- 
riously questioned whether the sacred names of friend and brother, which 
they had for years applied to him, had not so changed his natural relation- 
8hip to them, that the Great Spirit to whom they had made their vow, had 
sent him among them in the character which they themselves had given him 
—as a friend and brother. If so, they reasoned that the sacrifice of his 
life would only anger Him, and by no means relieve them from :he obli. 
gations of their vow. Another party reasoned that the Great Spirit had 
sent this victim among them to test their fideHty to Him. He tiad indeed 
been their friend ; they had called him brother ; but he was also their nat. 
ural enemy ; and that the Great One to whom they had made their vow, 
would not release them at all from its obligations, if they allowed this fac 
titious relation of friendship to interfere with obedience to Himself. The 
other party rejoined, that although the trapper was their natural enemy, he 
was not one within the meaning of their vow ; that the taking of his life, 
would be an evasion of its sacred obligations— a blot upon their courage — 
and an outrage upon the laws of friendsl^ip ; that they could find other 
victims, but that their friend could not find another life. The other party 
rebutted, that the trapper was confessedly their natural enemy ; that the 
conditions of their vow, required the blood of a natural enemy ; and that 
the Great Spirit had sufficiently shown His views of the relative obliga- 
tions of friendship and obedience to Himself in sending the trapper to their 
camp. The trapper's friends perceiving that the obstinacy of their oppo. 
nents was unhkely to yield to reason, proposed as a compromise, that since 
if they should adjudge the trapper their enemy within the requirements of 
their vow, his blood only would be needed to stain their garments, they 
would agree to lake from him so much as might be necessary for that 
purpose; and that in consideration of being a brother, he should retain 
enough to keep his heart alive. As their return to their tribe would be 
secured by this measure, little objection was raised to it. The flint lancet 
was applied to the veins of the white man ; their garments were died with 
his blood ; they departed for their nation's village, and the poor trapper for 
the beaver among the hills. My worthy old guide, Kelly, had often seen 
tliese medicine lodges. He informed me that many of the votive oflfer. 
ings before mentioned, are permitted to decay with the lodge in which 
they are hung ; that the penalty to any mortal who should dare appropri. 
ate them to his use, was death. A certain white roan, however, who bad 
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b00ri roBbed of his blanket at the setting in of winter, carrie Upon orfe of 
these sacred lodges erected by the young Arrapahocs, which contained 
among other tiiinirs, a blanket that seemed well calculated to shield him 
from the cold. He spread it over his shivering frame, and very unad' 
visedly went into the Arrapahoo village. The Indians knew the sacred 
depor^te, held a council, called the culprit before them, and demanded 
why he had stolen from the Great Spirit 7 In excuiphtion he stated that 
he had been robbed; that the Great Spirit saw him naked in the wintry 
wind ; pitied him ; showed him the sacred lodge, and bade him take the 
blanket. ** That seems to be well," said the principal chief to his fellow, 
counsellors, ** the Great Spirit has an undoubted right to give away his 
own property ;" and the trader was released. 

Among the several personages whom I chanced to meet at Brown's 
Hole, was an old Snake Indian, who saw Messrs. Lewis and Clark on 
the head waters of the Missouri in 1805. He is the individual of his 
tribe, who first saw the explorers* cavalcade. He appears to have been 
galloping from place to place in the office of sentinel to the Shosho- 
nie camp, when he suddenly found himself in the very presence of the 
whites. Astonishment fixed him to the spot. Men with faces pale as 
ashes, had never been seen by himself or his nation. *'The head rose high 
and round, the top fiat; it jutted over the eyes in a thin rim; their skin 
was loose and flowing, and of various colors.*' His fears at length over- 
coming his curiosity, he fled in the direction of the Indian encampment. 
But bemg seen by the whites, they pursued and brought him to theif 
camp ; exhibited to him the effects of their fire-arms — loaded him with 
presents. And let him go Having arrived among his own people, he told 
them he had seen men wiih faces pale as ashes, who were makers of 
thunder, lightning, &c. 'This information astounded the whole tribe. 
They had lived many years, and their ancestors had lived many more, 
and there were many legends which spoke of many wonderful things; 
but a talc like this, they never had heard. A council vf&a therefore as- 
sembled to consider the matter. The man of strange Word was sum- 
moned before it ; and he rehearsed, in substance, what he had before told 
lo others ; but was not believed. ** All men were red, and therefore he 
could not have seen men as pale as ashes.*' ** The Great Spirit made the 
thunder and the lightning; he therefore could not have seen men of any 
c<)lor that could produce them. He had seen nothing ; he had lied to his 
chief, and should die.** At this stage of the proceedings, the culprit pro. 
duced some of the presents which he had received from the pale men. 
These being quite as new to them, as pale faces were, it was determined 
**that he should have the privilege of leading his judges to the place where 
he declared he had seen these strange people; and if such were found 
there, he should be exculpated ; if not, these presents were to be consid. 
ered as c(mchisive evidence against him, that he dealt with evil spirits, and 
that he was worthy of death by the arrows of his kinfolks.** The pale 
men — the thunder makers — were foand, and were witnesses of the poor 
fellow's story. He was released ; and has ever since been much honored 
and loved by his tribe, and every white man in the mountains. He is now 
about 80 years old, and poor. But as he is always about Fort David 
Crockett, he is never permitted to want. 

17th. An event of great interest occurred this day. It was the arrival 
of Paul Richardson and three of his companibDt from Fort Hall. This 
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o!d yankee woodsman had been upon one of his favorite sumnier trips 
from St. Louis to the borders of Oregon. He had acted as guide and 
hunter to a party of missionaries to the Oregon Indians. Several other 
persons from ihe western States had accompanied them : One with the 
lofty intention of conquering California; and others with the intention of 
trading, farming, &c., on the lower Columbia ; and others to explore the 
Rocky mountains, and the wonders of Nature along the shores of the 
Pacific. The events of their tour were freely discussed. They had had 
storms of hail and human wrath. The conqueror of California had been 
disposed to act the general before he had received his epaulettes ; had 
proved to \M so troublesome that he was expelled from camp a short die* 
tance from the frontier ; and obliged to ride, sleep, and eat, at a comforta- 
ble distance from his companions, during the remainder of the journey. 
The missionaries, too, Messrs. Monger and Griffith, and their ladies, had 
bad causes of nervous irritability. So that, between all the conflicting 
feelingn, and opinions of the parly, their little camp, it was said, was fre. 
quently full of trouble. Oregon also came under discussion. Mr. Rich, 
ardson had travelled over the territory ; knew it well ; it was not as pro. 
ductive as New England ; 15 bushels of wheat to this acre, was an extra. 
Ordinary crop; corn and potatoes did npt yield the seed planted; rain 
fell incessaillly Ave months of the year ; the remainder was unblessed 
even with dew; that the Indians and whites residing there, had the fever 
and ague, or bilious fever, the year about ; that what little of humsin life 
was left by these causes of destruction, was consumed by musquitoes and 
fleas ; that the Columbia River was unfit for navigation — fit only for an 
Indian fish-pond. Such a description of Oregon — the part uf the Ameri* 
can domain represented by traders, trappers, and travellers, as most de. 
lightful, healthfiil, and productive — was astonishing, unlocked for, and dis. 
couraging. And did I not recollect that Mr. Richardson had reasons for 
desiring to increase the strength of his party through the dangerous plains 
towards the States, I should, after havmg seen Oregon, be at a loss to di. 
vine the purpose of such a representation of it. 

18th. Mr. Richardson's descriptions of Oregon had the effect to draw 
off two of my companions. They had no evidence to oppose to his ac 
count; he had resided two years in the Territory, and on the knowledge 
acquired by that means, had represented it to be in no sense a desirable 
place of abode. Thoy therefore forsook the chase afrer a desert, and 
joined him for the green glades of the valley States. On the morning of 
the 18th, they left me. It was the most disheartening event which had be- 
fallen me on the journey. Oakley and Wood had stood by me in the 
trials and .storms of the plains— had evinced a firmness of purpose equal 
to every emergency that had occurred — were men on whom reliance 
could bo placed — humane men — always ready to do their duty promptly 
and cheerfully. It was painful, therefore, to part with them at a time 
when their services were most needed. They left the fort about 10 oVlocW. 
A sad hour to me. Alone in the heart of the Rocky Mountains — a traT. 
eller through the range of the Blackfoot war parties— in bad health — no 
men save poor old Blair, and the worse than . useless vagabond Smith, 
alias Carroll, to aid me in resisting these savages. I felt alone. I was 
indeed kindly offered quarters for the winter at Brown's Hole. But if I 
accepted them, 1 should find it impossible to return to the States the next 
year. I determined therefore to reach the mouth of the Columbia River 
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that season, be the risk or manner what it might. Accordingly I engaged 
a Snake Indian, whom the whites called "Jim," to pilot me to Fort Hall 
— march to commence on the morning o. the 19th — distance SOO^iiles— 
(compensation 50 loads of ammunition, and thiee bunches of beads. 

There is in this vahey, and in some other parts of the mountains, a fruit 
called bullberry. It is the most delightful acid in the vegetable kingdom; 
of the size of the common red currant, with larger seeds than are found in 
that fruit ; color deep red ; grows upon bushes 8 or 10 feet high, which in 
general appearance reaembie a young beech tree. Of these berries I ob* 
tained a small quantity, had a dog butchered, took a pound or two of dried 
buffalo meat which Mr. St. Clair kindly gave me, purchased a horse of 
Mr. Robinson for the use of Blair, and on the morning C>f (he 19ih of 
August left the hospitahties of Fort bavid Crockett for the dreary wastes 
and starving plains between it and Fort Hall. Blair, Smith and my guid^ 
Jim, constituted my whole force. Numerous war parties of Blackfeet and 
8iouz were hovering over my trail. If discovered by them, death was 
Certain ; if not, and starvation did not assail us, we might reach the waters 
of Snake River. At all events the trial was to he made ; and at 10 o'clock 
A. M. we were winding our wny up the Sheetskadee. Of the regrets at 
leaving this beautiful little valley, there was no one that I remember more 
Vividly than that of parting with my old guide. Kelly was a man of many 
Excellent qualities. He was brave without ostentation, kind without ma. 
king you feel an obligation ; and preferred on all occasions the happiness of 
bthcrs to his own ease or safety. The ri»er during the 12 miles travel of 
the day, appeared to he about 100 yards wide, a rapid current 2 feet deep, 
Water limpid. The mountains on either side rose half a mile from the 
river in dark stran'fied masses, 1,000 feet above the level of the stream.-— 
On their sioes were a few shrub cedars. The lower hills were covered 
with the hated wild wormwood and prickly pear. The banks were of 
white clay, alternated with the loose light colored sandy Soil of the moun- 
tain districts. The rocks were quartz, red sand stone and hme stone. Our 
camp was pitched at night on the high bank of the stream among the bush- 
es; and a supper of stewed dog meat prepared us for sleep. 

20ih. At 7 o'clock in tne morning we had breakfasted and were on onr 
way. We travelled 3 miles up the east bank of the river and came to a 
mountain through which it broke its way with a noise that indicated the 
fall to be great, and the channe' to be a deep rugged chasm. Near the 
place where it leaves the chasm, we turned to the right and followed up a 
rough, deep gorge, the distance of five miles, and emerged into a plain. — 
This gorge had been formed by the action of a tributary of Green River 
upon the soft red sand stone that formed the precipices around. It winds 
in the distance of five miles to every point of compass. Along much of 
its course also the cliffs hang over the stream in puch manner as to render 
it impoAsihIe to travel the water side. Hence the necessity, in ascending 
the gorge, of clambering over immense precipices, along brinks of yawn- 
ing caverns, on paths 12 or 14 inches in width, with not a bush to cling to 
in the event of a false step. And yet our Indian horses were so well used 
to passes of the kmd, that they travelled them without fear or accident till 
the worst were behind us. I was felicitating myself upon our good fortune 
in 'his respect, as the caravan wound iia woy slowly over a sharp clifF 
before me, when the shout from the men in advance, ** well done Puehla," 
hastened me to the top of the ridge. My Puebla mare had left the track* 

11 
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Instead of following a wide, well.beaten way down the mountain, she id 
her wisdom had chosen to thread the shelf of a cliff, which, wide at the 
place where it sprang from the pathway, gradually became narrower till it 
was lost in the perpendicular face ot t!ie Mountain. She was under a high 
bulky pack at the time, and before she had quite explored the nethermost 
inch of the interesting stratum she seemed disposed to trace to its lowest 
dip, the centre of gravity was suddenly thrown without the base ; and over 
she reeled, and fell 10 or 12 feet among broken rocks, and rolled and 
tumbled 600 feet more of short perpendicular descents and inclined plains 
into the stream below. On descending and examining her, I found her 
horribly mangled — the blood running from the nostrils, ears and other parts 
of the budy. As it was apparent she would soon die, I stripped her of her 
packs ami gear, drove her to a plat of grass where she could find food, 
should she need it, and left her to her fate. Emerginer from this gorge, We 
travelled over barren gravelly plains dotted with pyramidal hills of the same 
material, whose sides were belted with strata of coarse gray sand stone. — > 
About 4 o'clock P. M* Jim halted beside a little brook, and pointing ahead 
said ** wat, ugh, u.-.gh ;" by which I understood that the next water 
on our way was too far distant to be reached that night ; and we encamped. 
The scenery to the west was very beautiful. An hundred rods from our 
camp in that direction rose an apparently perfect pyramid of regularly strat.' 
ified black rocks, about 600 feet in height, with a basilar diameter of about 
800 feet, and partially covered with bushes. Beyond it some 500 yards, 
crept away a circling ridge of the same kind of rocks, leaving a beautiful 
lawn between. And still beyond, 60 miles to the south west, through a 
break in the hills that lay in clusters over the intervening country, a portion^ 
of the Anahuac Range was seen, sweeping away in the direction of 
the Great Salt Lake. 

Jim had turned his horse loose as soon as he saw we were disposed to 
encamp according to his wishes, and was away with his rifle to the hills. 
In an instant he was on their heights, creeping stealthily among the bushes 
and rocks ; the crack of his rifle and the tumbling of some kind of game 
over the cliffs immediately succeeded. More nimble and sure of step than 
the mountain goat, he sprang down again from cliff to cliff, reached the 
plain, and the next moment was in camp crying " horse, ugh, yes.** I sent 
my horse and brought in his game — a noble buck antelope of about forty 
pounds weight. In consequence o( this windfall oiir dog meat was thrown 
among the willows for the behoof of the wolves. My guide, poor fellow, 
had eaten nothing since we left the Fort. His tribe have a superstition of 
some kind which forbids them the use of such meat. A " dog eater*' is a 
term of reproach among them. If one of their number incurs the dis- 
pleasure of another, he is called *' Arrapahoe," the name of the tribe pre- 
viously described, who fatten these animals for some great annual feast. 
Jim's creed, however, raised no objections to the flesh of his antelope. He 
ate enormously — washed himself neatly — combed bis long dark hair— - 
pulled out his beard with right thumb and left fore finger nails, and ** turn* 
ed :n." 

2Ist. 20 miles to.day. The ride of the forenoon was over plains and 
hills of coarse gravel, destitute of grass, timber, or brush, the every where 
present wild wormwood excepted. That of the afternoon was among bro- 
ken hills, alternately of gravel and brown sand, here and there dotted with 
a tuft of bunch grass. From some few of the hills protruded 8trat« of 
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beautiful slafe. The bottom lands of the river even, were as barren at 
Siharai. The only livin? things seen, were the small prairie wolf and 
flocks of the magpie. This bird inhabits the most dreary portion of the 
mountains, and seems to delight in making the parched and silent deserts 
m )re lonely by its ominous croak of welcome to its desolate habitation. 
The raven, indeed, was about us throwing his funeral wing upon the light 
of the setting sun. In fine, to-day, as often before, I found nothing in 
nature from which to derive a single pulse of pleasure, save the vastness 
of desolate wastes, the tombs of the washings of the Flood ! Near night, 
however, we were gratified to find a few decrepid old cotton-wood trees on 
the bank of the Sheetskadee among which to encamp. Our horses having 
had little food for the last 48 hours, devoured with eager appetite the dry 
grass along the banks. Since leaving Brown's Hole, our course had been 
nearly due north. 

22d. Travelled up Green River about 3 miles, crossed it three times and 
took to the hills on its western side. The course of the river as far as seen 
in this valley, is nearly south ; the bottom and banks generally of gravel ; 
ihe face of the country a dry, barren, undulating plain. Our course after 
leaving the river was north west by north. About 2 o'clock we struck 
Ham's Fork, a tributary of Green River, and encamped near the water 
side. This stream probably pours down immense bodies of water when 
the snow melts upon the neighboring highlands ; for its channel at the 
place where we struck it, was half a mile in width and 200 feet deep.— 
Very little water is said to run in it in July, August and September. The 
current was three or four inches in depth, a rod wide and sluggish. Three 
butes apppeared in the N. E. about 12 o'clock, 15 miles distant. One of 
them resembled a vast church, surmounted by a perpendicular shaft of 
rock, probably 300 feet in height. The swelling base resembled in color 
the sands of this region. The rock shaft was dark, probably basalt. By 
the side of this, springing immediately from the plain, rose another shaft 
of rock* about 150 feet high, of regular outline and about 15 feet in diam. 
eter. Seven or eight miles to the north rose another bute, a perpendicular 
shaft 50 or 60 feet in height, resting upon a base of hills which rise about 
300 feet above the plain. Beyond these butes to the east, the country 
seemed to be an open plain. To the south of them extends a range of 
dark mountains reaching far into the dimly discerned neighborhood of 
Long's Peak. The whole circle of vision presented no other means of 
life for man or beast than a few small patches of dry grass, and the water 
of the stream. Many of the sandy bluffs were covered with the prickly 
pear and wild wormwood. Generally, however, nothing green, nothing 
but the burnt unproductive waste appeared, which no art of man can re- 
claim. Yet far in the north, the snowy peaks of Wind River Mountains, 
and to the S. W. a portion of the Anahuac ridge, indicated that it might 
be possible to find along the borders of this great grave of vegetation, green 
vales and purling brooks to alleviate the desolation of the scene. We 
travelled 15 miles to-day and encamped upon the bank of the stream ; 
cooked supper and wrapping ourselves in our blankets, with saddles for 
pillows, and curtained by the starry firmament, slept sweetly among the 
overhanging willows. Near midnfght the light of the moon aroused me. 
It was a lovely night. The stars seemed smaller than they do in less ele. 
vated situations, but not less beautiful. For although the rays, that near 
the sea sparkle from the starry gems, are not so long and brilliant here | 
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their lurhts barn steadily, brightly and deeply on the hoora of night in these 
magnificent wastes. It was midnight. The wo^-es are correct time* 
keepers. And I had scarcely viewed the delightful scene around me, 
when these sleepless seniinels of the deserts raised lh?ir midnieht howl. 
It rang along the chambers of the mountains, was at inter*'ah taken up by 
kennel after kennel, till, in the deep and distant vales it yielded again to 
all pervading silence of night. This is one of the habits that instinct has 
taught their race. As soon as the first light of morning appears in the east, 
they raise a revielle bowl in the prairies of the Western States, which, 
keeping company with the htiors, swells along the vast plains from Texas 
to the Sources of the Mississippi, and from Missouri to the depths of the 
Rocky Mountains. All day ihey lurk in silence. At midnight another 
howl awakens the sleeping wilderness — more horrible and prolonged ; and 
it is remarkable with what exactness they hit the hour. 

23J. We were up this morning before the light ; and while the sun rose 
in the Great Gap, mounted our jaded horses for the day's ride. As we 
in«>ved onward upon the elc^vated bluffs which border the river, the light 
of the morning showed the butes clearly on the eastern borixon. Jim paid 
little regard to tbe course of the stream to day ; but struck a bee line for 
some object, unseen by us, across the bills — at times among wild wcHin. 
wood, at others among ^harp flinty stones, so thickly laid over the gr« ood 
that none but an Indian horse would attempt to travel over ihem. We occa. 
sionally approached the stream, and were gratified with the appearance of 
t few solitary old cotton. wood trees on its banks. A poor stinted shrub 
willow, too, made great efftirt here and there to prolong existence, but with 
little success. Even in one little nook the wild ruse, currant and bullberry 
bushes had the effrontery to attempt to bear leaves. About 4 oViock P. M. 
snia'l patches of dry grass were seen in the ravmes. On one of these were 5 
buff:ili»; but they pmved to us more delightful to the sight than to any other 
sense ; since I was unable to induce my guide to halt and hunt them. This 
apparently unpardonable stuhbornness was afterward explained. Ue had 
tfie only animal which could run fast enough to approach them — he alone 
could ride him — and having lost his ri^bt thumb, protested be could not 
discharge his piece from a running horse. But bavins no interpreter with 
QS to render his furious protestations intelligible, I attributed his unwilling. 
ne>s to lay in a supply of good meat beie, to mere malicious indifllerence. 
At 5 o'ckick we came up<in a plat of excellent grass around a clump of 
yellow pines. Near this, weary and hungry, we made our camp for tbe 
nifbi ; te the half of the meat in our possession — a mere mite — and gorged 
ourselves with wild currants which grew plentifully among the pines, oniil 
tbe darkness bade us cease. Course as yesterday ; the butes out of sight 
during the afternoon. We supposed we had travelled 20 miles; weather 
exceedingly warm. 

34th. Rode on a fast trot till about 3 o'clock P. M. Made aboot 35 
miles. Our route lay over sandy and gravelly swells, and the bottom lands 
of Ham's F<>rk ; ibe latter, hke the former, were well nish destitute of ve^. 
station. Wben about to encamp we had the excellent fortune to espy an 
sntek>pe on a bluff hard by. He fell before the well levelled rifle of our 
one thumlied euide. A fat one he was too ; just such an one as the imagi. 
nations of our hungry stomachs had, all the dav. been fionring to themselves 
would afford a pleasant variety in the matter of starvation. The circle of 
viaioo the last dsy or two, had been very much circumscribed by the in. 
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creasing size of the undulating bluffs among which our way usuall ran. 
And from their tops, whenever we chanced to go over them, neither the 
Wind River Mountains nor the Anahuac Range were visible. In all 
directions, to the limit of sight, rolled away the dead, leafless, thirsty swells. 
Wolves and ravens live among them ; but whence they derive subsistence 
is a difficult problem even for themselves to solve. Their bowlings and 
and croakings evidently came from famished mouths. 

25th. Fifteen miles to-day alon^ the river; course as on the 24th, N. 

W. by W., among the bluffs thai border the stream. Or if that were tor. 

tous, we travelled from bend to bend over the table lands on either side. 

In the valley of the stream small graves of young and thrifty cotton-wood 

trees, currant bushes, and the black alder, gave hopes of soon seeing the 

grasses and flowers, and the cool springs of the highlands, between us and 

ihe Great Bear River. The day however was sultry ; scarcely a breath of 

wind moved; the dust that rose from our track lay on the air as the*8moke 

of a village does of a still May morning. So that these occasional appear. 

ances of vegetable life imparted less pleasure than they would have done, 

if we had been able to see them through another medium than the dripping 

mud, manufactured from dust and perspiration. Near mid.day, we crossed 

the river from its northern to its southern side, and were emerging from 

the bushes which entangled our egress, when Jim, uttering a sharp shrill 

whoop, pointed to a soilitary horseman urging his horse up the bluff an half 

mile below us. Beckoning him to us, we dismounted to allow our jaded 

animals to feed until be should arrive. In the style of a true mountaineer, 

he dashed up to us at a rapid gallop, greeted us with as hearty a shake of 

the hand as he could have bestowed upon a brother, and asked our names 

and destination ; said his name was " Madison Gordon,** an independent 

trapper, that he was bound to Brown's Hole for his squaw and * possibles,* 

and was glad to see us, in less time than is usually employed in saying 

half as much ; and accepting an invitation to encamp with us, he contin- 

oed to express his pleasure at seeing us till our attention wa^ diverted from 

him by a halt for the night. 

These remnants of the great trapping parties of the American Fur Com* 
pany, commonly make Brown's Hole their winter quarters. Indeed I 
believe the owners of that post to be old trappers of the Company, who, 
having lost their relish for former habits of life, by a long residence in the 
mountains, have established themselves there in order to bring around 
them, not only the means of subsistence according to their tastes, but their 
merry old companions with their tales, jests, and songs, and honest and 
.brave hearts. Gordon, like all other trappers whom I saw in the moun. 
tains, was convinced that there were so few beaver, so little meat, and so 
many dangers among them, that **a white man had no business there." — 
He therefore was going for his squaw and ** possibles," preparatory to 
descending the Columbia to open a farm in the valley of the Willamette. 
He said that was also the intention of nearly all his fellow trappers. They 
proposed to take with them their Indian wives and children, settle in one 
neighborhood and cultivate the earth or hunt, as inclination or necessity 
might suggest ; and thus pass the evening of their days among the wild 
pleasures of that delightful wilderness. 

26th. Course north west ; distance 20 miles ; some times on the banks 
of the river, and again over the swells to avoid its windings. The country 
through which we passed to.day, was in some respects more interesting 
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than any we had seen since leaving Brown's Hole. Instead of pla 
teaux, baked and flinty, or bills of loose unproductive loam and sand, shorn 
by perpetual druogbt of flower, shrub and tree, a journey of 20 miles over 
which would hardly cross grass enough to feed a dozen horses a single day, 
the slopes of a thousand sperical hills, as green as the fields of the States 
in May, sent forth the sweet fragrance of teeming vegetation ; little streams 
ran away among the black, white and orange pebbles; and the dandelion, 
anemone and other flowers rejoiced in the spring day breezes which crept 
among (he vales. It was May indeed here. The ^now had lately disap. 
peared, and the rains had still later been falling as they do in April in other 
places. The insects were piping the note of an opening year. It was 
the dividing ridge between the tributaries of the Sheetskadee and Great 
Bear River; and yet not a ridge. When viewed from its highest points, it 
appeared an elevated plateau of slightly conical swells, so raised above the 
vast deserts on the east of it, as to attract moisture from the clouds. The 
soil of this region is however poor, not sufficient to bear timber. The 
grasses grow rankly over most of its surface ; and th«i6e parts which arc bar. 
ren, are covered with red or white sand, that contrasts beautifully with 
the matted green of other portions. In a word it was one of those places 
among the mountains, where all is pure. There the air is dense — the water 
cold — the vegetation fresh ; there the snow iies nine months of the year, 
and when it eventually flees before the warm sun of June and July, the 
earth is clothed with vegetation almost in a day. About sunset we de- 
scended a sharp declivity of broken rocks and encamped on a small stream 
running north. My indefatigable Jim Shoshonie killed an antelope for our 
suppers. An unexpected favor this. For from (he representations given 
me of this part of my route, I expected to commence here, a long consu- 
ming fast, which would not be broken till I reached Fort Hall or my grave. 

27ih. Our last night's encampment proved to have been on a branch of 
the Great Bear River — the principal, if not the only feeder of the Great 
Salt Lake. We started down along its verdant little valley about 7 o'clock 
in the morning, and reached the main river about 12 M. It was 20 yards 
wide — water 2 feet deep and transparent, current four miles per hour, 
bottom of brown sand and gravel. After feeding our animals we de. 
scendcd the river till 4 o'clock, and halted on its hank for the night. We 
had travelled 30 miles. The mountains which hemmed in the the valley 
were generally of a conical form, pimitive, and often verdant. Their 
height varied from 500 to 2500 feet above the level of the stream. The 
bottom lands were Irom one to three miles wide, of a liH)9e, dry, gravelly 
soil, covor^d with withered bunch grass. By the waterside grew various 
kinds of trees, as quakinsasp. b!ack birch and willows ; also shrubs of 
various kinds, as the black alder, small willow, wild wormwood, black 
currant and service berry. In the ravines of the mountains, groves of trees 
sometimes appeared peering up luxuriantly among the black projecting 
chfis. 

28ih, An early rising, a hurried meal, and a rapid saddling and packing 
of horses, started us from camp at 6 o'clock. While girding our saddle 
animals — the last act done in breaking up camp in mountain life — Jim's 
eagle eye discerned in the distance down the river, ** hos, hoe." Indian 
like, for we had t>ecome such in our habits, we put new caps on our rifles, 
mounted quickly, and circled out behind a barricade of brush wood in 
ocdor to aacertain tbe numberi coiot and purpose of auch naceromoiii 
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ous intruders upon the territories of our solitude. Jim peered through the 
leaves with the utmost intensity of an Indian's vision. It was the place 
for war parties of Crows, Sioux and Blackleet ; and this early uppearance 
of individuals approaching our camp, was a circumstance that scented 
strongly of bows and arrows. But suspense became certainty, a pleasant 
certainty, as Jim reined his horse from concealment and gallopped away to 
the stranger, now within rifle shot of us. A shake of the hand and vari. 
ous contortions of the face and uncouth gestures of recognition between 
them, completed their interview, and the swarthy old trapper approached 
myself and men. He was no less a personage than the celebrated bear 
killer, Meek, who figures in the St. Lnuis Museum, with the paws of an 
immense grisley bear upon his shoulders in front, the fingers and thumb 
of his left hand bitten off, while with his right hand he holds the hunter's 
knife, plunged dee|>ly in the animal's jugular vein. He accosted me with 
*• Good morning, how are ye ? stranger in the mountains, eh ?" And 
before I cuuld make a monos>yllibic reply he continued, *' Have you any 
meat? Come, I've got the shoulder of a goat, (antelope,) let us go back to 
your camp and cook and eat, and talk awhile.*' We were harnessed for 
the day's ride and felt unwilling to loose (he cool hours of the morning ; 
and still more so to consume the generous man's last pound of meat. 
Thanking him therefore for his honest kindness, we satisfied him with our 
refusal by the assurance that we had meat, and had already breakfasted. 
On hearing that we were travelling to the Columbia river, he informed us, 
that we might probably go down with the Nezperces Indians, who, he 
slated, were encamped at the time on Salmon River, one day's journey 
from Fort Hall. He was on his way to Brown's Hole fur his squaw and 
•* possibles," with the design of joining iheir camp. These Indians would 
leave their hunting grounds for their homes about 10 days from that date. 
This man is another remnant of the American Fur Company's trapping 
parties. He came to the mountains many years ago — and has so long 
associated with Indians, that his mariners much resemble their's. The 
same wild, unsettled, watchful expression of the eyes; the same unnatural 
gesticulation in conversation, the same unwillingness to use words when a 
sign, a contortion of the face or body, or movement of the hand will man- 
ifest thought; in standing, walking, riding — in all but complexion he is an 
Indian. Bidding us good morning and wheeling away to the day's ride, 
he said, ** Keep your eye shining for the Blackfeet. They are about the 
*Beer Springs;' and stay, my white horse tired one camp down the river ; 
was obliged to *cache^ my packs and leave him : use him if you can, and 
take him on to the Fort ; and look here, I have told you I am Meek the 
bear'killer, and so I am. But I think the boys at the Museum in St. Louis 
might have done me up as it real y was. The beast only jumped on my 
back and stripped off my blanket ; scratched some, but didn't pull my 
shoulder blade off. Well, after he had robbed me of my blanket, I shoved 
my rifle against him and blew out his heart. Thai's all — no Angers bitten 
off, no knifing; I merely drove n little lead into his palpitator." So saying 
he spurred his weary animal to a trot, and was soon hidden among the 
underbush of the intervales. Meek was evidently very poor; he had 
scarcely clothing enough to cover his body. And while talking with us (he 
frosty winds which sucked up the valley, made him shiver like an aspen 
leaf. He reverted to his destitute situation, and complained of the injustice 
q£ his former employers ; the little reinaneration he had received for tho 
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toils and dangers he had endured on their account, &c. ; a complaint 
which I had heard from every trapper whom I had met on my journey. 
The valley opened wider as we pursued our way along its northern side 
to-day ; the soil, the water and vegetation much the same in quantity and 
quality as those which we passed on the 27th. The mountains on either 
hand spread off into rocky precipitous ridges, piled confusedly one above 
another in dark threatening masses. Among them hung, in beautiful 
wildness from the crevices of the cliffs, numerous shrub cedars. The 
mountain flax was very abundant, and ripe. The root resembled that of 
perennial -plants — the fibre that of the annual bluebowl of the States, the 
flower the same, the seed vessels the same ; but the seeds themselves were 
much smaller and of a very dark brown color. This valley is the grain 
field and root garden of the Shoshonie Indians ; for there grow in it a 
number of kinds of edible roots, which they dig in the month of August 
and dry for winter use. There is also here a kind of grass bearing a seed 
of half the size of the common rye, and similar in form. This they also 
gather and parch and store away in leathern sacks, for the ** season of 
want." These Indians had been gathering in their roots, &c. a few days 
previous to our arrival. I was informed however that the crop was barely 
sufficient to subsist them while harvesting it. But in order to prevent their 
enemies from finding whatever might have escaped their own search, thejr 
had burned over large sections o( the most productive part. This day's 
ride was estimated at 30 miles. Our camp at night was among a dense 
copse of black alders by the waterside. Ate our last meat for supper. — 
No prospect of getting more until we should arrive at Fort Hall ; four day's 
ride. 

29th. Up with the sun and on march. After an hour's ride we came 

upon Meek's white horse. He came to us on as fast a gallop, and with as 

noisy a neighing, as if Zimmerman had newer dipt quill in solitude, and 

wrote the laws for destroying nature for nature's good. Jim now put spar 

to his noble animal with the regularity of the march of the tread. mill. 

And by way of apolos^y for his haste pointed to the ground, and laying his 

head on one shoulder and snoring, said **u..-gh, ugh;" which being inter. 

preted, meant that our next snoring place was a very, very long day's 

journey away. And one acquainted with Indian firmness would have 

read in his countenance while making this communication, a determination 

to reach it before night fall, whatever might be the consequences. And 

so we did. At sunset our camp kettle was bubbling over the bones of a 

pelican at the ** Steamboat spring." The part of the valley seen to-day 

was generally covered with a stout coat of bunch grass. This and other 

indications led me to suppose it fertile. And yet it appeared questionable 

if it would yield the ordinary fruits of agriculture without being irrigated. 

I noticed however during the day's ride a number of points at which the 

waters of the river might be conducted over very large tracts of excellent 

soil. The scarcity of fencing timber appeared an obstacle, certainly ; but 

other than this there seemed to me no considerable cause to doubt that the 

▼alley of the Great Bear River will, in the course of time, become one of 

the most prosperous abodes of cultivated life. Its situation, so remote from 

either ocean, only increases our expectation of such an event, when it is 

recollected that the most practicable wagon route between the States and 

Oregon Territory and the Californias, runs through it. The north end of 

the G.'^:it|Salt L ike is said to be 30 miles from our present encampment ; 
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and that between these points the monntains on its borders are more ab. 
rupt and crasfq^v, the wa'er of the strea'n more abiind in% and the soil of 
the valley more productive, and the scenery more picturesque than in the 
part already described. A number of tributsries also put in on the east, and 
open up amonigr the black heights a number of lesser and charming rales ; 
and around the union of the river with the Lake there are excellent wster, 
soil and timber, under skies uf perpetual spring. Of the Lake I heard 
much fVom different individuals who had visited different portion* of its 
coast, The substance of thi^ir statements, in which they all agree, is that 
it is about 900 miles long, 80 or 100 wide ; the water exceedingly heavy ; 
and so salt, say they in their simple way, that pieces of wood dipped in it 
and dried in the sun are thickly frosted with pure white salt ; that its coasts 
are generally composed of swells of sand and barren brown loam, on 
which sufficient moisture does not fall to sustain any other vegetation than 
the wild wormwood and prickly pear : that all attempts to go around it in 
canoes have, after a day or two of trial, been abandoned for want of fresh 
water; that the Great Bear River is the only considerable stream putting 
into it ; that hign land is seen near the centre of it ; but whether this is an 
island or a long peninsula there is a difference of opinion among my in. 
formants. The vallies of the Great Bear River and its tributaries, as well 
as the northern portion of the Lake, aie supposed to be within the territory 
of ihn States. 

The immediate neighborhood of our encampment is one of the most 
remarkable in the Rocky Mountains. The facts (hat the trail to Oregon 
and California will forever of necessity, p^ss within 300 yards of the place 
where our camp fire is burning ; that near this spot must be erected a rest- 
ing place for the long lines of caravans between the harbors of the Pacific 
and the waters of the Missouri, would of themselves interest all who are 
witnessing the irresistible movemems of civilization upon the American 
continent. But this spot has other objects of interest : Its Geology and 
its Mineralogy, and I might well suy the Chemistry of it, for there are lab- 
ratories and gases here in the greatest profusion, will hereafter occupy the 
attention of the lovers of these sciences. The Soda-Sprinsrs, called by the 
fur traders Beer Springs, are the most remarkable objects of the kind within 
my knovvled<;e. Thev are situated on the north west side of the river, a 
few rods below a grove of shrub cedars, and about 200 yards from the 
shore. There are six group<4 of them ; or in other words, there are six small 
hollows sunken about 2 f^et below the ground around, of cinrular form 7 
or 8 feet in diameter, in which there are a number <if fountains sending up 
large quantities of gas and water, and emitting a noise resembling the boil- 
ing of immense caldrontH These pools are usually clear, with a gravelly 
bottom. In some of them, however, grow bogs or hassocks of coarse 
grass, among which are many little wells, where the water bubbled so 
merri y that I was tempted to drink at one of them. But as I proceeded 
to do so, thesuffocatini; properties of the gas instantly drove me from my 
purpose. After this rebuff iiowever, I made another attempt at a more 
open fountain, and drank with little difficulty. The waters appeared to 
be more highly impregnated with soda and acid than those of Saratoga ; 
were extremelv pleasant to the taste, and fumed from the stomach like the 
soda water of the shops. Some of them threw off at least 4 gallons of 
gas a second. And although they cast up large masses of water continu- 
ally, for which there appeared no outlet, yet at different times of obtenrs- 
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tion I eould perceive no increase or diminution of the quantity ▼isible.— • 
There are five or six other springs in the bank of the river just below, 
whose waters resemble those I have described. One of them discharges 
about 40 gallons a minute. 

One fourth of a mile down stream from the Soda-sprin^, is what is called 
** The steamboat spring.'* The orifice from which it ca«ts its water is ia 
the face of a perpendicular rock on the brink of the stream, which seems 
to have been formed by the depositions of the fountain. It is 8 inches in 
diameter. Six feet from tbis^ and on the horizontal plain of the rock, is 
another orifice an inch in diameter, which is connected wuh the larger 
orifice in the cavern below. On approaching the spring, a deep gurgling, 
hissing sound, is heard underground. It appears to be produced by the 
generating of gas in a cavernous receiver. This, when the chamber is fill, 
ed, bursts through another cavern filled with water, which it thrusts froth, 
ing and foaming into the stream. In passing the smaller orifice, the pent 
gas escapes with very much the same sound as steam makes in the es. 
cape.pipe of a steamboat. Hence the name. The periods of discharge 
are very irregular. At times, they occur once in two, at others, once in 
three, four, or five minutes. The force of its action also, is subject to great 
variation. Those who have visited it often, say that its noise has been 
heard to echo far among the hills. When I visited it, I could not hear it 
ai the distance of 200 yards. There- is also said to be a difference at dif. 
ferent times in the temperature of the water. When I examined it, it 
was a little above blood heat. Others have seen it much higher. 

The most remarkable phenomenon connected with these springs, re- 
mains yet to be noticed. The whole river, from the Steamboat spring to 
the Soda springs, a distance of more than a fourth of a mile, is a sheet of 
springs, (thousands in number,) which, bursting through two feet of so. 
perincumbent running water, throw their foaming jets, some six inches, 
and some less, above the surface. The water is much the mme in its 
constituent qualities, as that of the Soda springs. 

There are in the immediate vicinity of the Steamboat spring, and on 
the opposite bank of the river, numerous rocks with orifices in their 
centres, and other evidences of having been formed by intermittent springs 
that have long ago ceased to act. 

The scenery around these wonderful fountains, is very wild. To the 
east northeast, opens up the upper valley of Great Bear River, walled in 
on either side by dark primitive mountains, beetling over the vale, and 
towering on the sky. To the south southwest sweeps away the lower 
valley. On either side of it, rise lofty mountains of naked rocks, whose 
wild sublimity contrasts strikingly with the sweet beauty of the stream 
and vale below. 

And although statements in regard to what shall transpire in the 
future, are always a work more befitting a seer than a journalist, vet I 
cannot forbear expressing the belief that the healthiness and beauty 
of their locality — the magnificence of the scenery on the best routes to 
them from the States and from the Pacific, the manifest superiority of 
these waters over any others, will cause ** The Soda Springs ** to be 
thronged with the gay and fashionable of both sides of the continent. 

30tfa. Our sleep had been interrupted at midnight by the blazing fires 
of an Indian encampment on a neighboring hill. And once awakened 
)>y sach a cause^ the tracks of a war party, probably o( Blackfeet, whio|i 
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mainder of the night. At early dawn, we saddled and moved in silence 
a few hundred yards down the river, turned to the right around the Bute 
in the rear of the Steamboat spring, entered the " Valley of chasms," and 
soon brought the mountains on its northern border between us and our 
suspicious neighbors. 

This valley derives its name from the numerous cracks or chasms in 
the volcanic rocks on which it rests. They are so wide and deep that the 
natives, for many miles at the lower part of it, have been obliged to run 
their trail over the lower swells o! the hills on its northwestern side. Up 
this trail, Jim rode on a brisk trot, beckoning us in an ominous manner to 
follow, and keep in a body near him. The '*cut rock" and scoriaB lay 
every wher", and crippled the poor animals at almost every step. But Jim 
knew not mercy to a beast, when Blackfeet eyes were on him. Onward 
he led us, with all the speed which the severest inflictions of spur and 
whip could produce, till the shutting in of night deposited ub amons^ 
the willows on the stream of the valley, 40 miles from our last night's en- 
eampment. The rapidity of our travelling to. day, allowed me little time 
(o examine (his singular valley. I noticed merely that it was, like the in. 
lervales of Bear River, covered with bunch grass that the thirsty suns of 
i^ummtr had dried to hay. A curious gas spring also attrocted my atten- 
tion about 9 o'clock in the morning. Its bubbling and its beautiful reser- 
voir appeared to arouse the admiration even of my dogged guide Jim : he 
halted to look at it. Yes, it was even so. Jim, for the first time since I 
had had the honor of his acquaintance, absolutely stopped to look at and 
admire a portion of the earth. It was a fine specimen of Nature's ma- 
sonry. The basin was about six feet in diameter • the bottom a circular 
horizontal plane ; around the edge rose a rim or fianche, eight inches in 
height ; all one solid rock. In the centre of the bottom, arose the gas and 
water: the latter was six: inches deep, limpid, and slightly acid. This 
fountain was situated a few rods to the right of the trail. 

31st. We took to our saddles, and in three hours reached the foot of 
the mountains which divide the " Valley of chasms " from Snake River. 
There is a wide depression through the heights here of so gentle a decli- 
nation, that loaded wagons can pass from one valley to the other withjut 
difficulty. Up this we turned. It was covered with green grass and 
shrubs and trees ; among which a littla brook >ya8 whispering its cadences 
in the ear of solitude. The small birds, too, were chirping among the 
bright flowers and bending boughs; and on either hand, as if to guaid so 
much loveliness from the winds of surrounding desolation, the black 
crags rose and frowned 1,500 feet in air. But hunger!! Every bud was 
fed ; every bird had its nourishment ; the lizards even were not starving. 
We were. When about half way up the gorge, one of Smith's horses 
tired and refused to go farther. The fellow's wound, received in the 
plains, had healed ; and with the increase of strength from time to time, 
his petty tyranny towards his animals increased also. And now being 
entirely recovered, he seemed also to have resumed a degree of ma- 
lignity towards them whenever they did not chance to comprehend his 
wishes or were unable to comply with them, that would be incredible if 
described. In (his case, he cut a strong gad ; and following the slow 
steps of the worn out animal, struck her lengthwise over the almost de- 
nuded rib* as frequently and as long as he had strength to do it ; and then 
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wonid rest and strike again with renewed vengence, until his henst drop, 
ped her head and received his blows without a movement. Remon. 
stnnce, and the astonished gazing of my savage guide, (>nly incr«'ased his 
severity. And thus he continued to beat the poor animal, tiU. being cun- 
vinced against his will, that he even could not make a dying hor^e heed 
his command, he bestowed upon her a farewell kick and curse and left 
Her. 

About 4 o'clock we stood on the high ground which dividts the waters 
of the little brook which we had followed up, from a small head stream of 
Ponneuf. The valley of the great southern branch of the Columbia, was 
spread out before us. Slaking our thirst at a cool spring, we travelled five 
miles down the moiintainj and encamped in sight of the Trois Bu!es. 
When we halted, I was too much exhausted with hunger and faupue to 
unsaddle my horse. We had been on short allowance most of thct 
time since leaving f^ort David Crocket. The day on which we arrived at 
the Soda Springs, I ate the eighth part of a pelican ; the two last past 
days, nothing. But I sufiered less from the gnawings of hunger than 1 
bad on the previous night. A deadly stupor pervaded the eastric and ner. 
tdUs systems; a slugirlish aution of the heart, a dimness of vision and 
painful prostration of every energy of life were creeping upon me. After 
a little rest, however, I crept to the bushes, and after a lt>ng search, found 
two red roee.buds ! These I gladly ate, and went to my couch to dreanf 
of feasts. 

The 1st of September was a fine day. The snn was bright and an' 
clouded, as he came in his strength over the eastern mountains, and 
awakened us from our slumbers among the alders on the bank of Port- 
neuf. Hunger, indeed, was still gnawing at our vitals. Bui sleep htfd 
banished weariness, and added something to the small stiick of our re* 
mnining strength ; and the reco'lection oi past perils — perils of flonds, of* 
tempests, of Indian foes— ^eaih threatened at every step during a journey 
of three months in the plains and mountains — the inspiring view of the 
Tale of the great southern branch of the Columbia, 8f> long pnmiised us 
in hope alonff our weary way — the fact that we were in Oregon, unmotirtd 
the mind fr>m its anxieties, and shed over us a gladness) thai can only be 
comprehended by those who, havinv suffered as we had, have viewed as 
wre did, from some brifirht height, their sufferings ended, in the neb, ripe 
poesesssion of the objects, so ardently sought. We were in Oregon. 
Fort Hall lay in the plain before us. Its hospitalities wouH be enjoyed ere 
sunset. Oar wardrobes were overhauled, our razors put on duty, our sun* 
burnt fratnes bathed in the Portneuf ; nnd equipped in our best, our hearty 
beat joyfuUy back the rapid clattering of our horses httofs on the pave, 
menis of the mountains, as we rushed to the plains. An h ur among the 
sands and v/ild wormwood-^hn hour^mong the oozin? springs, and green 
grass around them — an hour a ong the banks o Saptin River — and wre 
passed a line of timber springing at right ansles into the plain ; and be- 
fore us rnee the white battlements of Fort Hall ! As we emer£;ed from this 
wood, Jim intimated that we should discharge our rifles; and as we did 
so, a single armed horseman issued from the eraie of the Fort, approached 
as warily, and skulkins amung the copses, scaned us in the most inquisi- 
tive manner. Having satisfied himself at last that our {^kms were origi- 
nally intended to be white, he came alongside ; and learning that we were 
from the Stales i that we had oo hostile iatentions ; that w« knew Bir. 
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Walker to be there in the Fort, and wonid be gh6 to have our eompIT- 
ments conveyed to him, ho returned ; and Mr. Walker immediately ap- 
peared. A friendly salutation was followed by an invitation to enter the 
Fort; and a ** welcome to Fort H»ll," was givt>n in a manner so kind and 
obliging, that noihiti^r seemed wanting to make us feel that we were at 
home. A generous flagon of Old Jamaica, wheaten bread, and butter 
newly churned, and buflfalo tongues fresh from the neighboring moun- 
tains, made their appearance as soon as we had rid ourselves of the equi- 
page and dust ot journeying, and allayed the dreadful sense of starvation^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

it will not be uninteresting while pausing here, and making prfe^^rtitlQns 
to descend Snake, Lewis, or Saptin river, to lead my readers back over 
that portion of my journey which lay among the mountains. I do not 
design to retrace my steps here, however, in order again to attempt a de. 
scripion of sufTerings which can never be described. They are past i 
arid let their remembrancis die. But a succint account of the regioQ 
lying west of the Anahuac ridge, and between latitudes 39 and 43 
degrees north — ^its mountains, its plains, its rivers, &c., will, I persuade 
myself, be new, and not without interest ,to the reader. 

James's Peak, Pike's Peak, and Long's Peak, may bd called the out. 
posts of a Jofty range of rocky mountains, which, for convenience in de- 
scription, I shall call Long's Range, extending nearly due north from tHe 
Arkansas, in latitude 39 degrees, to the Great Gap in latitude 43 degrees 
north. 

This range is unconnected with any other. It is separated from the 
Wind River Mountains by the Great Gap or Great Southern Pass, and 
from the great Anahuac Range by <he upper vailies of the Arkan^ 
sas, those of the., South Fork .of the Platte, and those of Grreon and 
Grand. Riters. Two spurs spring off from it to the west : the one from 
Jameses Peak, the other from Long's Peak. These spurs, as they pro* 
ceed wbstward, dip lower and lower till they terminate — the first in the 
rough cli^s around the uppjsr waters of the Arkansas, and the latter ia 
spherical sand hills around the lower waters of Grand River. The Ana- 
huac mountains were seen from about latitude 39 degrees .to 43 degrees 
noith. This range lies about 200 miles west of Long's Range, and 
between latitude 39 degrees and 40 degrees^ has a general bourns of north 
northwest. It appeared an linbroken ridge 6^ ite iind snow, rising in 
some points, I think, more than 15,00d feet above the level of the sea. 
From latitude 41 degrees it trends to the northwest by west, past the north- 
eastern shore of the Great Salt Lake to tl\e northern end of it ; and thence 
passes westwardly to a point south of Portneuf, where it unites with the 
range of the Snowy mountains which comes down from the Wind River 
Peaks. 

The Snowy mountains are a transverse range or spur of the Rocky 
Mountains which run from the Wind River Mountains latitude 42 degrees 
north, in nearly a right line to Cape Mendocino latitude 40 degrees in 
Upper California. Many portions of this range, east as well as west of 
Fort Hall, are said to be very lofty, and covered with perpetual snow. 
About 100 miles from the coast of the Pacific, it intersects that range of 
snowy peaks called the President's Range, which comes down from Pri« 
get's sound, and terminates in the arid plains about the mouth of the CoU 
orado of the West. 
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The Wind River Monntains are a spar which shoots from the greal 
liorihern chain, commonly called the Rocky Mountains in latitude 42 de- 
grees and odd minutes north ; and running in a southeasterly direction 
into the Great Prairie Wilderness forms the northern wall of the Great 
Gap or Great Southern Pass. 

On the northern side of the Wind River Peaks are the sources of Jef. 
ferson, Madison, and Gallatin Rivers ; on the southeastern side rises the 
Sweetwater, the norihwesternmost branch of the North Fork of the Great 
Platte ; on the southern side the Shoetskadee or Green River, the northern 
branch of the Colorado of the West; on the northwestern side and north 
of the Snowy Mountain springs, the Saptin, Snake, or Lewis River, 
the great southern branch of the Columbia. 

On the western side of Long's Range rioes the Grand River, the princi. 
pal branch of the C(»lorado of the West. It furnishes four times the quan. 
tity of water that Green River does. Farther south, in the vicinity of 
James's Peak, and qn ^he west side of this range, rises the South Fork of 
the preat F>latte. ' 

CIos^ under ihe eastern base of the ^nahuac or Great Main Range, 
4nd nearly in latitude 39^ degrees north, are the sources of the Arkansas. 

The immense parallelogram lying within these ranges of mountains, 
may be described by saying that is 9, desert of arid plains and minor 
mountains. And if this general appellation be qualiQed by th^ accounts 
given on previous page$ of Boyou Salade-<-Pld Park, &c., vfcry small por- 
lions o( the whole area — the description will be complete. 

Fort Hall wc^s built by Captain Wyeth, of Boston, in 1832, for the pnr- 
poses of trade with the Indians in its vicinity. He had taken goods into 
the lower part of the Territory, to exchange for salmon. But competi. 
tion soon drove him ironn hi^ fisheries to this remote spot, where he hoped 
to be peripit^ed to purchase furs of the Indians without being molested by 
the Hudson Bay Company, whose nearest post was seven hundred miles 
away. 

But in this he was disappointed. In pursuance of the avowed doctrine 
of that connpany, that no others have a right to trade in furs west of the 
Rocky Mouiitoins, while the use of capital and their incomparable skill 
and perseverance cat;i prevent it, they established a fort near him, pre- 
ceded him, follo\yed him* surrounded him every wh^re, and cut the throat 
of bis prosperity with stich kindness and politeness, that Wyeth was in- 
duced to sell his whole interest existent and prospective, in Oregon, to his 
generous but too indefatigable, skilful, and powerful antagonists. 

From what I saw and heard of Wyethte management in Oregon, I was 
impressed with the belief that he was beyond comparison, the most tair 
ented business man from the States that ever established himself in the 
Territory. 

The business of this post consists in exchanging blankets, ammunition, 
guns, tobacco, &c., with the neighboring Indians, for the skins of the 
beaver and land otter, and in furnishing white men with traps, horses, 
saddles, bridles, provisions, &c., to enable them to hunt these animals for 
the benefit and sole use of the owners — the Hudson Bay Company. In 
such cases, the horses are loaned without price ; the other articles of the 
** outfit,^* sold on credit till the termination of the hunt. And the only se- 
curity which the company requires for the return of their animals is the 
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pledge of honor to that effect, and that the fan taken shall bo appropriated 
at a siipalated price (o the payment of arrearages. 

Guoda are acid at this establishment 100 per cent, lower than at the 
American poets. White trappers are paid a higher price for their furs 
than is psid the Indiann; pay less for the goods which they receive in ex- 
changs; and are treated in every respect by this shrewd company with 
such uniform justice, that tlie American trappers even are fast leaving the 
service of iheir countrymen, for the larger pro6ts and better treatment of 
British employment. There is also a company of men connected with 
this Fort, under the command of an American mountaineer, who, follow, 
ing various tribes in their migratory expeditions in the adjacent American 
and Mexican domain, to collect whatever furs may chance to be among 
thern. 

By these means, and various others subsidiary to them, the gentlemen 
in charge of this trading establishment collected, in the summer o( 1839, 
more than thirty packs of the best beaver of the mountains. 

We spent the 2d and 3d most agreeably with Mr. Walker in his hoe. 
piiable adobie castle — exchanged with him our wearied horses for fresh 
onej; and obtained dried buffalo meat, sugar, cocoa, tea, and corn neal, « 
guide, and every other necessary within that gentleman's power to furnish, 
for our journey to Wallawalla. And at 10 o'clock, A. M., of the 4th of 
September, bade adieu to our very obliging countryman, and took to oar 
saddles on the trail down the desert banks of the Sapiin. As we left the 
Fort, we passed over the ground of an affray, which originated in love 
and terminated in death. Yes, love on the western declivity of the 
Rocky Mountains! and love of a white man for a murky Indian daipe I 
It appeared, from the relation I had of it, that a certain white trapper had 
taken to himself a cenain bronze damsel of the wilderness to be his 
slave- wife, with all the solemn ceremonies of purchase and payment for 
the same in sundry horses, dogs, and loads of ammunition, as required by 
the custom in such affairs governing ; and that by his business of trapping 
for beaver, &,c., he was, soon after the bands were proclaimed, separated 
from his beloved one for the term of three months and upwards, much 
against his tender inclination and interest, as the following ahoweth : For 
during the term of his said absence, another white man, with intent to in. 
jure, ^c, spoke several tender words unto the said trapper*a slave wife, 
which had the effect to alienate from him the purchased and rightfully poe. 
sessed affections of his slave.spouse, in favor of her seducer. In this said 
condition did the beaver-catcher find his bride when he came in from the 
hunt. He loaded his rifle, and killed the robber of his heart. Tho grave 
of the victim is th^re, a warning to all who would trifle with the vested 
rights of an American trapper in the love of en Indian beauty. We 
made about 10 miles, and halted for the night. Our guide displayed him. 
self a 5 feet 9 inch, stout Wallawalla. He had been in the aervice of the 
company many years, and was, consequently, assiduous and dutiful. Yen, 
consequently so. For neither Indian nor white man ia long in their ser. 
vice without learning his place, and becoming active and faithful in doing 
his duty. As soon as we entered camp, our pack.hoises were stripped of 
their burdens, and turned loose to feed ; wood was gathered, and a fire 
blazing under the kettles, and "all out doors'* immediately rendered ae 
comfortable to us, as skies spangled with stars, and earth strewn with 
•nowy sand could be made. Wallawalla was a jolly oddity of a moriai. 
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The frontal region of his head had been pressed in infancy most aristo^ 
cratically into the form of the German idiots ; his eyes were forced out upon 
the corners of his head ; his nose hugged the face closely like a bunch of 
affectionate leeches ; hair black as a raven, and flowing over a pair of 
herculean shoulders; and feet— but who can describe that which has not 
its like under the skies. Such was Carbo, our Paliourus over the burnt 
plains of Snake River. 

The short ride of the day, had shown us the western limit of the par. 
tial fertility about Fort Hall. The earth had begun to be red, burnt, and 
barren; grass sparse and dryj the shrubs and cotton woods stinted and shriv- 
elled. 

The plain of the Trois Butes is situated between the Snowy mountain 
range on the south, and another ridge, which, diverging from it above the 
sources of Saptin River, follows that stream down to the Blue Mountains, 
near Wallawalla. This plain, by experiment, is found to be 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In the vicinity of the post, there is an abun- 
dance of grass for the subsistence of many thousands of animals. The 
soil in various parts of it, also, appears well adapted to the cultivation of 
the small grains and esculent roots. But the fact thnt frosts occur almost 
every month of the year, shows the extent to which the arable sections 
can be rendered available for such purposes. 

The Trois Butes rise on the plain 15 or 20 miles east of the Fort. They 
are pyramidal peaks, probably of volcanic origin, of 2,000 feet in height 
above the plain — and 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. Around their 
dark bases grow evergreen trees ; from their sides burst small brooks, 
rendernig verdant, strips of the plain which radiate beautifully in all 
directions from them ; and over all during most of the year, hang 
their crests of glittering snows 1 East of the butes vegetation continually 
decreases till it ceases in the black crags whiph emb(»oi^ the hei^d streams 
of the river. 

On the 5ih travelled 30 miles down the western bank of the river; soil 
sandy and volcanic, bearing wild wormwood — in fact a desert; crossed a 
number of small streams putting into the Saptin ; on these a little bunch 
grass and a few alders and willows tried to grow. While baiting at noon 
we were agreeably surprised with an addition to our company, a young 
Swiss trapper, 8 years in the mountains ; learned the silversmith business 
when in youth ; after^vards entered a monastry and studied Latin, &c., for 
the order of Priests; ran away from the monastery, entered the French 
army, deserted, came to America ; sickened, was visited by a Roman 
priest who had been a classmate with him at the monastery; and having 
had'a more numerous family than was required by the canons of his order, 
had fled to America where his orisons would not be disturbed by the cries 
of infants. On his entering our trapper's chamber they mutually recog- 
nised each other; and horror immediately seized the pious priest at the 
recollection of the trapper's sinfulness ; and particularly the sin of f rsak- 
ing the holy places of mother church ; of taking carnal weapons in hands 
that had been employed in making crosses in the sacred prccints of the 
cloister. The trapper had contracted the dangerous habit of thinking for 
himself, and replied to the godly man in a sharp and retaliatory manner ; 
and among other thmgs drew a very ungracious comparison between es. 
caping from prayers and chants, and fleeing from an unlawful family.— 
This reference to former delinqaenoes in a country to which he had fled to 
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escape the remembrance of them, aroused the holy indignation of the priest 
to such an extent, that he immediately consigned the body of the witness 
of his fault to' worms, and his soul to on apprenticeship at fire eating in 
purgatory. But our trapper had become a heretic ! In the blindness of 
his heart he had' forgotten that the power to save and destroy the soul of 
man, had been committed to an order of men chosen and set apart as the 
repositories of that portion of Omnipotence ; and that whatever errors of 
conduct may occur in the life of these men, the efficiency of the unathe. 
matizing and saving commission is not thereby annulled ; and he rose from 
his bed and hurled at the priest sundry counter anathemas in the form of 
chairs and shovel and tongs; and he of the conecratcd gown left him 
without the benefits of his potent absolution. I could perceive in him no 
returning belief in the Omnipotent key of the ** Roman Catholic apostolical 
mother church." instead of saying his | rnyers and counting the beads 
of his rosary, he talked of the stirring scenes of a trapper's life, and re. 
counted the wild adventures of ihe mountains. Instead of the sublime Te 
Deum, he sung the thrilling martial airs of his native land. Instead of the 
crosier, he bore the faithful rifle. Instead of the robes of sacred office, he 
wore the fringed deer skin frock of the children of the wilderness. IJe 
was a trapper — a merry mountain trapper. 

6th, Twenty-five miles to.day ; face of the country black, hard and 
barren swells ; encamped on a small tributary of the Saptin ; very little 
grass for the animals. Found here a fnmily of the Root Digger Indians ; 
the man half clad, children naked, all filthy. Dirt lay in nodules on the 
woman's face and ears. She was clad in a wrapper of mountain sheep 
skin. 

7th. Twenty miles. About mid day heard a loud roaring of waters; 
descende<l the chasm of the river and discovered two enormous springs 
bursting from the basaltic cliffs of the oposite shore. Their roaring was 
heard three miles. The lower one discharged water enough to turn the 
machinery of 20 ordinary manufactories. The water rushed and foamed 
down inclined plains of rocks the distance of 200 feet. The coun. 
try an undulating, barren, volcanic plain; near the river, cut into bluffs ; 
lava everywhere ; — wild wormwood and another shrub two feet in 
height bearing a yellow blossom, the only wood seen ; encamped on a 
small stream about 3 miles from the river. Found here the only grass ob. 
served during the day. 

8ih. Still on the western bank of the Saptin ; river one fourth of a mile 
wide; water extremely clear; current 5 miles the hour; depth of water 
about 4 feet. On the eastern side, the soil appeared a dark ma>s of imbed, 
ded fused rock, stretching in broken undulations to the distant highlands. 
In that direction 20 miles, lay a range of mountains like an irregular line 
of darkness on the horizon. Everything touched by uur horses feet claimed 
a volcano for its birth place. 30 miles to-day. 

9th. Face of the country the same as that passed over on the 8th ;— 
scarcely grass enough to feed our animals, and that dried to hay. The 
mountains on the west side of the river gradually nenring it. No limber 
since we left the immediate vicinity of Fort Hall. We cooked our fo(»d 
with the willow bushes which the Indians had killed and rendered dry for 
such purposes. All the rocks more or less fused ; many large tracts of 
lava; a number of clear little brooks bubbling over the cinders of this great 
hearth of Nature's fires. Made 40 miles. 
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10th. Fifteen miles over "cut rock'* and wormwood deserts ; and at 
mid day descended about €00 feet to the chasm of the Saptin ; and 
travelling along the brink of the rirer a short distance, crossed at a place 
called "The Islands,*' to the eastern shore. 

The river has been dipping deeper in the plain the last three days. 
A bird's eye view of it for 60 miles above the Islands uould present a 
tortuous chasm, walled by basalt, trap <S&c., and sunk along the centre of 
the valley, from 100 to 800 feet deep; a black chasm, destitute of 
timber and other eviviences of fertility, from 1*4 to 3-4 of a mile in 
width. In the centre of the bottom rushes the Sapiin — over rocks and 
gravel; a clear, pure, strong stream, with currant of 5 miles the hour; wa- 
ter 3 and 4 feet in depth. Travelled 7 or 8 miles from the ford and fell in 
with 8 or 10 springs of limpid water, bubling through the flinty crust of the 
plain. The sun was pouring upon us his fiercest rays, and our thirst was 
excessive. A halting, dismounting and rushing to the water, the applica. 
tion of our giant's lips lo \hc liquid — a paralysis of his thirst produced by 
the boiling hot sensation which it imparted to his swearing apparatus, pre- 
pared us to resume our ride. Hot springs ; boiling hot — no apparent min- 
eral properties. 

llih. Travelled to.day 35 miles over an irregular, rough, unseemly de- 
sert ; volcanic stones strown everywhere on a black, impenetrable, baked 
surface ; soil too poor to bear the wormwood — trail too far east to see the 
river. At 10 o*;:lock met a petty chief of the Snake Root Diggers and hia 
fion on horseback, from Boisais river. He was dressed in a blanket coat, 
dee/ skin pants, and moccasins garnished with cut glass beads and strips 
of red flannel ; the boy entirely naked. Carbo having learned from him 
the situation of his tribe, a few bits of Indian scandal, that we could reack 
Boisais river the next day, that we could probably obtain fresh horses 
there, his C4)pper highness was left to pursue his way to Fort Hall to get 
his guns repaired, and we continued ours to the lower Columbia, to got 
out of this grav^e desolation. I had not seen an acre of land since leaving 
Fort Hall capable of producing the grains or vegetables. Encamped on a 
email brook running westwardly towards the Saptin. 

12th. On route at 6 o'clock of the morn ; horses weary and crippling 
pitifully on the "cut rock;" face of the country absolute sterility; our 
trail near the mountains, about 20 miles east of the Saptin. At 9 o'clock 
came to the bluff overlooking Boisais River. Here the valley is sunken 
6 or 7 hundred f^et; the whole of it below, to the limit of sight appears to 
have subsided nearly to a level with the waters of the Saptin. Lines of 
timber ran along the Boisais, and plots of green grass and shrubs dotted 
its banks. The mountains, whence the river came, rose in dark stratified 
rida:cs. Where the stream escaped from them there was an immense 
chasm, with perpendicular sides, which seemed to open into their most 
distant bases. Horrid crags beetled over its dismal depths. Lofty rocky 
ridges extended far into the north. Iri the west and north west towered 
the Blue Mountains. We descended the bluff, followed down the Boisais 
3 or 4 miles, and crossed the river into an encampment of Snake hsher- 
men. They were employed in laying in their winter store of salmon.— 
Many horses were feeding on the plain We turned our's loose also for a bit 
at the fresh grass while we bouiilit fish &c., and made other arrangements 
to improve digestion and our speed in travelling. And our bueinei^s was 
transacted as follows : For one large fish hook we bought one salmon ; for 
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one paper. of vermilion, six bunches of spawn ; forpne butcher knife, on^ 
leathern lash rope. Carbo exchanged horses ; disposed of one worth five 
shillings for one worth three, and gave a blanket and ten loads of ammunition 
as boot. He was vastly pleased with his bargain, and endeavored to show 
himself so, by trying to grin like a white man ; but he was not skilled it\ 
the science of manufacturing laughter, r.nd ni.ade a deplorable failure of 
it. One of my own horses, whose feet were worn and tender, was ex- 
ch,anged with like profit to the shrewd jockies. 

These Indians are more frlihy than the i^otteniots.. They eat the ver- 
min from each other's heads 5 Both se:!^es were nearly naked. Their 
shelters were made with rush mats wrapped around cones of poles. 

Having finished our trading we travelled about 10. milfsdown the stream 
and encamped upon its bank. The plains were well covered wUb grass |^ 
many portions seemed susceptible of cultivation. The bed or the river 
presented the usual characteristics of a mountain torrent; broad, shallow, 
with entensive bars of coarse gravel crossing the channel in all directiojis. 
The water limpid ; and its quantity might be expressed by saying that the 
average depth was 6 inches — width 10 yards — rate of current 3 miles an 
hour. In the month of June however, it is said to bring from its maternal 
mountains immense floods. 

13th. A breakfast of boiled spawn, and on trail at sunrise ; travelled 
rapidly down the grassy intervales of Boisais ; passed many small groves 
of timber. Many Indians employed in drying snlmon, nearly naked, and 
dirty and miserable, ran after us fc^ tobacco, and to trade horses. All In. 
dians have a mania for barter. They will trade, for good or ill to them, 
selves, at every opportunity. Here they beset us on every side. — 
And if at any moment we began to felicitate ourselves on having at last 
escaped fiom their ainnoving petitions for '* shmoke ** and " hos,** the next 
moment the air would resound with whips and hoofs, and " shmoke,** 
"shmoke,** *' hos," from half a dozen new applicants more troublesome 
t ban their predecessors. No Jew with old clothes and a pinch back watch 
t o sell, ever pressed customers with more assiduity than did these savages. 
But when we had « travelled about 30 miles from our night camp they all 
suddenly disappeared ; and neither hut nor Shoshonie were seen more. 
They dare not pass the boundary between themselves and the Bonaks. 
Soon after being relieved from these pests, our guide Carbo intimated that 
it would be according totherulesof etiquette in that country for him to leave 
us, unacquainted though we were with the right trail among the 10,000 
that crossed the country in every direction, and proceed to Fort Boisais to 
make the important announcement that four white faces were approachinig 
the Post. I remonstrated. But remonstrance was mere air in compari. 
son with the importance of doing his duty in the most approved style ; — 
and away he shot like an arrow from the bows of his tribe, over hillock 
and through the streams and copses till lost from view. It was about 4 
o*clock. The trails were so numerous that we found it useless to continue 
on any of them. For if we selected anyone of them, that one branched 
into many every half mile. So that we deemed it best to * take our course' 
as the mariner would say, and disregard them altogether. In following 
this determination we crossed the Boisais again and again ; floundered in 
quagmires and dodged along among whipping boughs and underbrush ; 
and, when unimpeded by such obst icles, pelted the dusty plain with as 
sturdy a trot as erer eohoed there, till the sun went down and his twilight 
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b«d left the sky. No Fort yet ! Nor bad we yet leen the Saptln. Wa 
halted, held a council, determined to " hold our course ** westward ; list, 
ened, heard nothing but the muttering Boisais, and travelled on. In half 
an hour came to us a frightful, mournful yell, which brought us to an in* 
Btantaneous halt. We were within fifty yards of the camp of the Bonak 
Indians — and were discovered ! This is a fierce, warlike and athletic 
tribe inhabiting the banks of that port of Sapiin or Snake River which lies 
between the mouth of Boisais or Reads River and the Blue Mountains. 
They make war upon the Blackfect and Crows; and for that purpose often 
cross the Mountains through a gap between the track of Lewis and Clarke 
and the Great Gap. By these wars their number has been much reduced. 
They are said to speak a language peculiar to thenrrselves ; and are re- 
garded by the whites as a treacherous and dangerous race. We had 
approached so near their camp that whatever might be their disposition 
Cowards us it was impossible tu retreat. Darkness concealed the surround, 
ing country— hid the river and the trails. We could not escape without 
cheir permission and aid. Our young Swiss trapper was the very man to 
grapple the dilemma. He bribed their good will and ufTered a reward to 
conduct us to the Fort. Five or six of them quickly siezed horses, and 
mounting without saddle or bridle led the way. While these things wer* 
being done horrid wails came from their huts among the bushes. And 
chose that were with us responded to them. The only word uttered wa« 
one which sounded like ^^yap.** This they spoke at first in a low plain- 
tive key and slowly ; and then, on a higher note and rapidly, as if under 
stronger emotions of grief; and then fell away again to the low plaint of 
desponding sorrow. I noticed as we rode along that the tails of many of 
their horses were shorn of the hair in the most uncouth manner. The 
manes also were miserably haggled. The men who rode them wep% and 
at intervals wailed. I was afterward informed that their tribe was mourn- 
ing the death of some of their number who had lately died; and that it 
16 a custom with them and other western tribes, on the death of friends, in 
war or by disease, for jII the surviving relatives to shear their horses' manea 
and tails to the skin — kill all the animals of the deceased, and mourn, in 
(he manner I have described, for several days. Their camp was 8 miles 
eouth of Fort Boisais. We rode the distance in 3-4 of an hour. Other 
Bonak horsemen joined us along the way. Each one as he overtook ui 
ottered the wail; and then one and another took it up and bore ii along the 
scattered line of the cavalcade. It was not very dark — but it was night — 
and all ita air was filled with these expressions of savage grief. Tears 
flowed, and sobs arrested oftentimes the wail half spoken. The sympa- 
thy of the poor creatures for each other appeared very sincere, and afforded 
strong inducements to doubt the correctness of the usually received opinion 
that the American Indians possess little of the social affections. They 
certainly manifested enough on this occasion to render the hour I passed 
with them more oppressively painful than I hope ever again to experience. 
Mr. Payette, the person in charge at Boisais, received us with every 
mark of kindness ; gave our horses to the care of his servants and intro. 
duced us immediately to the chairs, table and edibles o( his apartments. 
He is a French Canadian ; has been in the service of the H. B. Company 
more than 20 years, and holds the rank of clerk ; is a merry fat old gen. 
tieman of 50, who, although in the wilderness all the best years of his lifoj 
has retained that manner of benevolence in trifles, in his mode of addresf. 
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of searinfir jon and senriog 700 at table, of directing 7 oar attention eoiu 
tinoallj to some little matter of interest, of making 700 speak the Frencn 
language " perfaitment ** whether 700 are able to do so or not, so atrikinglj 
agreeable in that mercnrial people. The 14th and 15th were spent very 
pleasant)7 with thb gentleman. During that time he feasted ns with ex* 
ceReot bieacU and letter made from an American cow, obtained from 
some of the missionaries ; with baked, boiled, fried and broiled salmoD^ 
and, at mj request, with some of hits adveniurea in the wilderness. 

Fort Boisais was established in' 1832, as the poet from whence to oppooe 
Wjreth's operations at Fort Hall. Froin it the Hudson Ba7 Compan7 sent 
their trading parties oVer the countr7 south, in advance and rear and aroood 
•ver7 movement of W7eth. And b7 using Uberall7 the fund laid b7 Wo. 
nuall7 for that purpose, t^7 undersold' the American till he was finroedl 
^m the country. O^ the part of tbe H. B^ Company^ I see not^ini^ 
strange or 'uQnianl7 in this conduct it looked at as a bosineSB transaction. 
People having equal rights in trade, assume neceasaril7 tbe relative poei. 
tions which their skill a^d capital can command. This is the poeitioo of 
Americans and Britons in Oregon. B7 a pusillanimous fKAiej on tbe part 
of the American Grovemment, we have given British subiects an equal 
right with our own citizens, to trade in aH that part of the public domaia 
Ijring west of the Rock7 Monntains. ' In the exercise of the rights thus 
granted, the H. B. Compan7 emplo7 their incomparable ingennit7 and im. 
mense wealth in drivmg ever7 American trader from the coasts of the 
north Pacific. And who is to be blamed for this 7 The Government of the 
United Slates, that has, through want of wisdom or firmnesa or jostiee, 
permitted these important rights of its citizens to be monopolised b7 ioreiga 
capitalists for the last 30 7ears. 

This Fort stands on the eastern bank of the Saptin, 8 mites north of tbe 
mouih of Boisais or Reed*s River. It consisted of a parallelogram about 
100 feet squadre, surrounded bjr a stockade of poles about 15 feet in height. 
1\ was entered on the west side. Across the arei^ nof^ and south mos 
the prmcipal building. It is instructed of Ic^, and contains a f^tg^ 
dining room* a sleepinf^ iipartmept and kitchen. On the north abim ot ibo 
area, in front o^ this is the stpre ; on the south side, the dwellings of tbe 
servants ; back of the main buildiiisr an out door oven ;. and in tbfB north 
east comer of the stockade is the bastion. This was Ifdrt Boiaaia in 1839. 
Mon3. Pa7ette was erecting a neat adobie wall around it. He expected 
soon to be able to tear awa7 tbe old stockade, and before this baa donbtleoa 
done so. 

Among tbe curiosities of this estsbKshre«nt were the fore wheels, axle, 
tioe'and thills ot a one twrse wagon, said to have been run b7 the Ameii. 
can Miasionanes from the State oi Connecticut throng the moantaine 
thus (nt towards the mouth of tbe Columbia. It was left here under the 
belief that it eouM not Be taken through the Blue Mountains. But forte. 
naiel7 for the next that shall attempt to cross th» continent, a safe and tmaj 
passage has Iatel7 been discovered b7 which vehiclea of the kind may he 
drawn through to Wallawalla. 

At 10 o'clock on the 16th we found ourselves sufficientl7 rested to fe. 
c ^mroence our joarne7. Oar packs and ourselves were sent acmes the 
Saptin in a canoe ; and our horses having swam it, and having bt^en packed 
and saddled firml7 for a rapid march, and a " bon jour " having been 
tamed by Moos. Payette, with the additiooal kind wish of a *« boa 
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|b U8, over the mountains, we left the old f^ntleman to his solittry domtn* 
ion. He usually collects during a twelvemonth, twelve or fifteen packs of 
beaver, and employs himself in the salmon season in curing large quanti- 
ties of that fish for the supply of other posts. Our course was down the 
west bank of ihe river. The soil was sand and clay mixed in nearly equal 
proportions. Its composition is such as to render it fruitful ; but the absence 
of dews end rains forbid the expectation that i( will^ ever b^ %p^ Vegeta- 
tioa, bunch grass and wild wormwood. l7ravelled \'S pniles and encamped 
near a small bute, at the foot of which r^n a litiks tributary of (he Saptin. 
From tbe south bank of this stream near our camp burst a greet number 
of bot springs-^water impregnated with sulphur — temperature at the boil- 
ing pointj] 

Ivih. Soil as on the track of the 16th, save that ^he hills bcft^me higher 
and more gravelly. , In the forenoon crufsf^d a brook puttjng into the cap. 
tin. At mid dfiy touched the Sapiin and left it again for the hills. Mid. 
Hfternoonstrack another %mall stream and jfollowed up its valfey till night, 
^timated our day*8 journey at 30 inilesv 

iSth. The hills higher and more rucky. Those in the dis'anbe lo the 
wesiandi north west partially covered with piq^s and. Wdars. ..Those im. 
mediately around our track thickly clothed with dry bunch grass. On 
•ome ol them it had been burned by the indiansw Many beautiful litde 
vallies were seen among the highlands, JBiack biit:h, rose and willow 
•hrubs, and quakingasp trees on the hanks of the little brooks. Bncamped 
under the clifis of a buie. The moon was in ihe firnt quarter. Its cold 
beams harmonized well with the chilling winds from the mountains. The 
atmosphere all the day sm«»fcy, as in Indian summer time m the hi^r^Iands 
of New England. Estimated distance 25 miles. 

19ih. Forenoon over gently rising conical hills clothed with bunch grass; 
soil in the vallies sand and clay. Cooked dinner at L' Arbor seul, a lonely 
pine in an extensive plain. Encamped at night on a stream coming from 
the Blue Mountains in the north west. Distance to.day 30 miles. 

30th. Track up the valley in which we encamped the preceding nfght, 
over gently undulating hills; high broken mour.tains on either side. About 
12 o'clock came to a very steep descent, a mile in length. The upper 
part of it was so precipitous that the animals with packs were obliged to 
make a zigzag track of a mile, to descend the half ihat distance. The tower 
part was lens precipitous, but covered with loose volcanic rocks. Among 
these the horses plunged and bruised themselves badly ; but fortunately 
none were seriously injured. Some rich soil in the vallies ; heavy groves 
of yetlow pine, spruce and hemlock; quakingasp on the streams and in 
the ravines. From high swells over which ran the trail, we saw an exten- 
sive valley, deeply sunken among the lofty mountains in the north east.— 
It appeared to be thickly coated with grass; some portions dry, others 
green. The meadow lark made its appearance to-day. Toward flight, 
we came again into the valley which we had entered at mid day, and en- 
camped under a maje^atic yellow pine. Freezing breezes swept down from 
the woody mountain around us, and made our fire blazing high under the 
dark groaning boughs, extremely sgreeable. Travelled 25 miles. 

31st. A day of severe travelling. In the forenoon the trail ran over a 
series of mountains swelling one above another in long and gentle ascentSt 
covered with noble forests of yellow pine, fir and hemlock. Among tfaasa 
were frequent glades of rich pasture land ; grass green — and Ottinarom 
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brooks of pure water leaping from the cliffs, or mannaring amon^ (h€ 
sbrabbery. The snow.ball, the wax plant, the yellow and black corrant— 
a species of whorileberry — the service berry — choke cherry— the elder — the 
shrab maple — and all the beautiful flowers that gem a mountain landscape 
during its short summers, clothed the ground. At 12 o'clock we entered s 
deep ravine, at the bottom of which ran a brook of sweet clear water, and 
dined on its bank. A dish of rich cocoa, mush and sugar, and dried baf. 
falo tongue, on the fresh grass by a babbling rivulet on the wild mountains 
of Oregon ! Nature stretched her bare and mighty arms around us ! The 
mountains hid the lower sky and walled out the lower world ! We looked 
upon the beanrifol heights of the Blue Mountains, and ate amons its spring 
blossoms, its sighing pines and holy battlementp, 10,000 feet above the 
seas. In the afternoon vre continued to ascend ; the forests gave place to 
fields of grass and flowers ; vast rolls lifted themselves over one another 
m a northerly direction higher and higher, till in the distance their tops 
mingled with the blue of the sky. We followed this grassy ridge til) near 4 
o'clock, when we commenced descending. A mile over slowly declining 
hills, and the descent became frightful. It appeared to stand 45 deg. to 
the plane of the horizon. The horses when they turned at the anglea of 
the zigzag trail, often found the greatest difficulty to keep on their feet.~-> 
Two miles of such descent, of bracing with might and main, deposited oe 
in a ravine of great depth, and hung far and near with cliflfs and abrupt 
earthy borders, partially covered with pines. At the bottom a brook mn^ 
ningin a nortberiy direction, struggled and roared among the fallen rocks. 
We made our way with much difficulty down its banks a short distance, 
crossed it and proceeding in a north westerly direction to another stream 
flowing eastward, encamped among the pines. These vallies were 
filled with cold winds which rushed through them in irregular gasts, chiL 
ling every thing they touched. Put we set fire to large piles of dry pine 
logs in camp, spread our couches, and way-worn as men ever were, en* 
sconced ourselves in them for repose. Carbo did not retire ; but went 
whistling about among the horses — untied his wallet of provisions and ate 
a second time — punched the fires and looked at the eastern sky with eri. 
dent interest. The vales be'ow had been set on fire by Indians; and I 
more than half supposed that he Expected to see some of his tribe at omr 
quarters. But my supposition was untrue. As soon as the mo<in peeped 
over the eastern heights he roused me to hear in broken French that onr 
horses had nothing to eat in the place where they were ; and that we being 
rested must climb the mountain to find food for them. No proposition, 
and the facts hroui^ht to urge its adoption, could have been more unfortn. 
nately reasonable and (rue — at that particular time. My first impulse was 
to order him to his couch ; but a hungry whinny from my roan pony 
browsing near me, awakened me fully lo the propriety of the measure 
proposed. I therefore summoned my weary limbs and feet, bruised amd 
ulcered, to their best efforis, and at 13 o'clock of the night we were on 
inarch. 

Awhile we led our animals through the tangled wood, and then along a 
steep gravellv side of the chasni, where the foothold slid at every step; 
then awhile among rolling stones so thickly strewn upon the ground, that 
tbe horses touched it only when their weight drove their feet down be- 
tween them ; and again awhile we seemed to bang to the cWfb, and pause 
hetween advancing and following the laws of gravitation to tbe l>ed «f 
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khiB tort^nt thti battled its way in the caverns far t>eIow; tind then in tiie 
desperation of a last effort, climbed the brink to a place of safety. At 
length we arrived at a large indentation in the face of the mountain, up 
the encircling rim of which the (rail for half a mile was of comparatively 
isasy ascent. At the end of this distance, another difficulty was super- 
added to all we had yet experiencd. The steeps were covered to the 
depth of many feet, with ** cut rock **-^ark shining cubes from one to 
three inches in diameter, with sharp corners and edges. It was well high 
imi^ossibie to force our horses on them. The most obedient one, how. 
eve, was at length led and scourged upon them ; and by repealing the 
same inflictions, the remainder were finally induced to follow. All walk. 
ed except Smith. His horse was " a d — d brute, and was made to carry 
him or die.** The poor animals would slip, and gather, and cripple ; and 
when unable longer to endure the cutting stones under their feet, would 
suddenly drop on their knees; but thb pain Caused by that position would 
soon force them to rise again, and struggle up the ascent. An half hour 
of siich travelling, passed us over this stony surfacis to the sides of 
smooth grassy swells, the surface of which was earthy and pfeasant to 
the lacerated feet of our horses. The green grass grew thickly all around ; 
the moon poured her bright beams through the ifrosty dir on the slumber, 
ing heights ; m the deep pine-clad vales, burned dimly the Indian tires ; 
from mountain to mountain sounded the deep base of a thousand cas> 
cades. We encamped in a grove of young pines that crowned the moun. 
tain at 3 o'clock in the mornmg. 

2d. We saddled early, and ascendihg for two hours a line of gentle 
grassy elevations, came to the beginning of the northwestern declivities of 
the Blue Mountains, The trail ran down the ravines of small brooks 
flowing northwest, and occasionally over high swells which stretched 
down from the heights between the streams. At 12 o'clock, we reached 
the plain, which lies about the southwestern branches of the Wallawalla 
River, and halted to dine. In the afternoon we struck off northwesterly 
over the roiling plain. The soil in the depressions was a light and loose 
compound of sand and clay, and sparsely covered with bunch grass. 
The swells were of gravel, and generally barren ; trees on the brooks 
only, and these few, small and of Utile value. About 3 o'clock we came 
into the camp of a middle aged Skyuse Indian, who was on his home, 
ward march from the buffalo hunt in the mountain tallies east and north. 
Oast of Fort Hall. He was a spare man of five feet eight inches, dressed 
in a green camblet frock coat, a black vest, striped cotton shiit, leather 
pants, moccasins, and a white felt hat. His wife was a well formed wo. 
man of the ordinary size, in a coarse calico dress, moceasins and a black 
felt hat. They had two children, boys, neatly clad in deerskin. His 
camp equipage was very comfortable — four or five camp.keltles with tin 
covers, a nuitiber of pails with covers, a leathern tent, and an assortment 
of fine buffalo robes. He had had a very successful hunt. Of the 17 
horses in his caravan, six were loaded with the best flesh of the buffalo 
cow, cured in the best manner; two others bore his tent, utensils, clothing, 
robes, &c. ; four others were ridden by himself and family ; the five 
remaining were used to relieve those that, from time to time, might tire. 
These were splendid animals, as largo as the best horses of the States, 
well knit, deep and wide at the shoulders, a broid loin, and very smalt 
lower limba and feet ; of aztreme activity and capacity Ibr >aiiduraMoe» 
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Learning that this Indian was going !o Dr. Whitman's mission establish- 
ment, where a considerable number of his tribe had pitched their tents for 
the approaching winter, I determined to leave the cavalcade and accom. 
pany him there. My gaide Carbo, therefore, having explained my inten- 
tions to my new acquaintance, departed with the remainder of his charge 
for Fort Wallawalla. Crickie (in Gnglish ** poor crane,") was a very kind 
man. Immediately after the departure of Carbo and company, he turned 
my w(M-n out animals loose, and loaded my packs upon his own, gave nne 
a splendid saddle-horse to ride, and intimated by significant gestures that 
we would go a short distance that afternoon, in order to arrive at the mis. 
sron early the next day. I gave my assent, and we were soon on the 
way. Our course was northeasterly over sharp swelfe, among which ran 
many clear and beautiful brooks; soil gravel, loam, sand, and clay, and 
well covered with dry bunch grass; incapable of producing the grains 
without irrigation. The swells and streams run northwesterly from the 
Blue mountains. Our course was diagonally across ;hem. Having made 
about 10 tniles at sunset, we encamped for the night. I noticed, durlng^ 
the drive, a degree of forbearance towards the animals whenever they 
erred, and of affection and benevolence towards eafch other in this family 
of savages, which I had never before observed in that race. When we 
halted for the night the two boys were behind. They had been frolicking^ 
with their horses, and as the darkness came on, lest the traif. It was a 
half hour before they made their appearance ; and during this time the 
worthy parents exhibited the most affectionate solicitude for them. One 
of them was but three years old, and was lashed to the horse he rode ; 
the other only seven years of age. Young pilots in the wilderness at 
night ! Bur the elder, true to the sagacity of his race, had taken his 
coursn, and struck the brook on which we had encamped within three 
hundred yards of us. The pride of the parents at this feat, and their ar- 
dent attachment to their children, were perceptible in the pleasure with 
which they received them at their evening fire, and beard the relation of 
their childish adventure. 

The weather was so pleasant that no tent was pitched. The willows 
were bent, and buffalo rohes spread over them. Underneath were laid 
other robes, on which my Indian host seated himself wiih his wife and 
children on one side, and myself on the other. A fire burned brighily in 
front. Water was brought, and the evening ablutions having been per- 
formed, the wife presented a dish of meat to her husband, and one to my- 
self. There was a pause. The woman sealed herj»elf between her chil- 
dren. The Indian then bowed his head and prayed to God ! A wander- 
in? savage in Oregon calling upon Jehovah in the name of Jesus Christ ! 
After the prayer, he gave meat to his children, and passed the dish to his 
wife. 

While eating the frequent repetition of the words Jehovah and Jesus 
Christ in the most reverential manner, led me to suppose they were con- 
versing on religious topics ; and thus they passed an hour. Meanwhile, 
the exceeding weariness of a long day's travel, admonished me to seek 
rest. 

I had slumbered, I know not how long, when a strain of music awokd 
me. I was about rising to ascertain whether the sweet notes of Tallis's 
Chant came to these solitudes from earth or sky, when a full recollection of 
my situation, and of the religious habits of my host, easily solved the 
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rising inquiry, and induced me to observe instead of disturbing. The 
Indian family was en^^aged in its evening devotions. They were singing 
a hymn in the Nez Periez language. Having finished it, they all knelt 
and bowed their faces upon the buffalo robes ; and Crickie prayed long 
and fervently. Afterwards they sang another hymn and retired. This 
was the first breathing of religious feelings that I had seen since leaving 
the States. A pleasant evidence that the Oregon wilderness was begin, 
ning to bear the rose of Sharon on its thousand hills, and that on the bar. 
ren soil of the Skyuse heart were begianing to bud and blossom and ripen 
Che golden fruits of faith in Jehovah, and hope in an after atate. 

23d. We were on our way before the sun rose. The dawn on an Ital. 
ian sky, the rich blue embankment of mountains over which the great 
daystar raised his glowing rim, the blandness of the air, the lively ambling 
of the caravan toward the neighboring abode of my countryman, imparted 
to my mind and body a most agreeable exhileration. Crickie, and his 
wife and childien also, appeared to enjoy highly the atmosphere and see. 
nery of their native vdlley ; and we went on together merrily over the 
swelling plains and murmuring streams till about 8 o'clock, when Crickie 
spurred his horse in advance of the cavalcade, and motioned me to follow 
him. 

We rode very rapidly for about three hours over a country gently un. 
dulating, well set with bunch grass, and intersected with small streams 
flowing northwest. The dust had risen in dense clouds during our ride, 
and rendered it necessary to bathe before presenting ourselves at the mis- 
sion. We therefore halted on the bank of a little brook overhung with 
willows, and proceeded to make our toilet. Crickie's paraphernalia was 
ample for the purpose ; and showed that among his other excellencies, 
cleanliness held a prominent place, A small mirror, a pocket-comb, soap 
and a tow«l, were immediately produced; and the dust was taken from 
his person and wardrobe with a nicety that would have satisfied an ex. 
quisite on pavements. 

A ride of five miles afterward brought us in sight of the groves around 
the mission. The plains far and near were dry and brown. Every form 
of. vegetation was dead save the forest trees, whose roots drank deeply of 
the waters of the stream. We crossed the river, passed the Indian en- 
campment bard by, and were at the gate of the mission fields in presence 
oi Dr. Whitman. He was speaking Skyuse at the top of his voice to 
eorae lazy Indians who were driving their cattle from his garden ; and 
giving orders to others to yoke the oxen, get the axes, and go into the for- 
est for the lower sleepers of the new mission house. Mr. Hall, printer at 
the Sandwich Islands, soon appeared in working dress, with an axe on 
his shoulder; next came Mr. Monger, pulling the pine shavings from his 
foreplane. All seemed desirous to ask me how long a balloon lino had 
been running between the States and the Pacific by which single indi- 
viduals crossed the continent? The oxen, however, were yoked, and 
axes glistening in the sun, and no time to spend, if they would return 
from their labor before nightfall. So that the whence and wherefore of 
my sudden appearance among them, were left for an after explanation. 
The doctor introduced me to his excellent lady, and departed to his labor. 

The afternoon was spent in listless rest from the toils of my journey. 
At sunset, however, I strolled out and took a bird's-eye view of the plan, 
tation and plain of the WallawaUa. Tho old mi8sion.hou80 stands on 
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tlio northeast bank of the river, about foar rods from the water-side, at 
the southeast corner of an enclosure containing about 250 acres; 300 of 
which are under good cultivation. The soli is a thin stratum of clay, 
mixed with sand and a small proportion of vegetable mould, resting on 
a base of coarse gravel. Through this gravel, water Irora the Wallawalla 
filtrates, and by capillary attraction is raised to the roots of vegetation in 
ihe incun^bent earth. The products are wheat, Indian corn, beans, pump, 
kins, Irisb potatoes, &c., in the fields ; and beets, carrots, onions, turnips 
Tuta bi^a, Winter, musk, and nutmeg melons, squashes, asparagus, toma- 
toes, cucumbers, peas, &c., in the garden — all of good quality, and 
abundant crops. The Wallawalla is a pretty stream. Its channel is paved 
with gravel and sand, and about three rods in width ; water two feet 
deep running five or six ii^iles the hour* and is limpid and cool through the 
year. A hundred yards below the house, it makes a beautiful bend to 
the southwest for a short distance, and then resumes its general direction 
of northwest by north, along the border of the plantation. On the oppo. 
site bank is a line of timber and underwood, interlaced with flowering 
brambles. Other small groves occur above and below along the banks. 
The plain about the waters of this river, is about 30 miles square. A 
great part of this surface is more or less covered with bunch grass. The 
^ranches of the river are distributed over it in such manner that most of it 
can be gx^j^d. But from what came under my own observation, and the 
information received from respectable American citizens, who had exam- 
ined it more minutely than I had tiipe to do, I suppose there to be scarcely 
9,000 acres of tl^is vast ej^tent of surface, which can ever be made avail, 
able for i^ purposes of cultivation. The absence of rains and dewa in 
fhe aeaaon of crops, ^nd t^e impossibility of irrigating much of it on ac 
count of the height of the general surface aboye the streams, will aflford 
■ufiicient reasons fur entertaining this opinion. 

The doctor returned near night with his timber— one elm and a num. 
ber of quakingasp sticks ; and appeared gratified that he had been able 
to find the requisite number of sufficient size to support his floor. Tea 
came on, and passed away in earnest conversation about native land 
and friends left there — of the pleasures they derived from their present 
occupation — and the trials that befel them while commencing the mission 
and afterward. Among the latter, was mentioned the drowning of their 
child in the Wallawalla the year before — a little girl two years old. She 
fell into the river at the place where they took water for family use. The 
piother was in the house, the father a short distance away on the prero. 
ises. The alarm was conveyed to them almost instantly, and they and 
others rushed to the stream, and sought for their child with frantic eager- 
ness. But the Gtrohg heavy current had carried it down and lodged it in 
a clump of bushes under the bank on which they stood. They passed 
the spot a number of times in the search, while life remained in their 
child, but found it too late. Thus these devoted people were bereft, in 
the most afflicting manner, of their only child — left alone in the wilder- 
ness. 

The morning of the 24th opened in the loveliest hues of the sky. Still 
none of the beauty of the harvest field — none of the fragrance of the 
ripened fruits of autumn were there. The wild horses were frolicking on 
the plains ; but the plains smoked with dust and dearth. The green wood 
and the streams sent up their harmonies with the breeze ; but it waa lika 
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a dirgo over the remains of the departed glory of the year. And yet 
when the smoking ve^retables, the hissing steak, bread white as snow, and 
the newly churned golden buttergraced the breakfast table, end the happy 
countenances of countrymen and countrywomen shone around, I could 
with difficulty believe myselt to be in a country so far distant from, and 
80 unlike my native hnd, in all its features. But during breakfast, this 
pleasant illusion was dispelled by one of the causes which induced it. Oor 
steak was of horse-flesh! On such meat this poor family hve most of 
the time. They do not complain. It enables them to exist to do the In. 
dian good ; and thus satisfies them. But can it satisfy those who give mo. 
ney for the support of missionaries, that the allowance made by their 
agents for the support of those who abandon parents and freedom and 
home, and surrender not only themselves to the mercy of the savages, but 
their offspring also, should be so meagre, as to compel them to eat horse, 
flesh ? This necessity existed in 1839 at the mission on the Wallawalla, 
and I doubt not exists in 1841. 

The breakfast being over, the doctor invited me to a stroll over his 
premises. The efard«ii was first examined ; its bcation, on the curving 
bank of the Wallawalla ; the apple trees, growing thriftily on its westrrn 
border ; the beautiful tomato and other vegetables, burdening the grounds. 
Next to the fields. The doctor's views of the soil, and its mode of re- 
ceiving moisture from the river, were such as I have previously expressed. 
*' For," said he ** in those places where you perceive the stratum of gravel 
to be raised so as (o interrupt the capii1::ry attraction of the superincum. 
bent earth, the crop failed." Then to the new house. The adobie walU 
had been erected a year. It was about 40 feet by 20, and one and a half 
stories high. The interior area consisted oi' two parlors of the ordinary 
size, separated by an adobie partition. The outer door opened into one of 
them ; and from this a door in the partition lead to the other. Above were 
to be sleeping apartments. To the main building was attached another of 
equal height designed ft>r a kitchen, wit"h chambers above for servants. 
Mr. Monger and a Sandwich Islander were laying the floors, making the 
doors, &c. The lumber used was a very superior quality of yellow pine 
plank, which Dr. Whitman had cut with a whip saw among the Blue 
Mountains, 15 miles distant. Next to the »* caral." A fine yoke of oxen 
two cows, an American bull, and the beginning of a stock of hogs were 
thereabout. And last to the grist-mill on the other side of the river. It 
consisted of a spherical wrought iron burr four or five inches in diameter, 
surrounded by a counierburrcd surface of the same material. The spher- 
ical burr was permanently attached to the shaft of a horizontal water. 
wheel. The surrounding burred surface was firmly fastened to timbers, 
in such a position that when the water-wheel was put in motion, the oper. 
ation of the mill was similar to that of a coffee-mill. It was a crazy thing, 
but for it the doctor was grateful. It would, with the help of himself and 
an Indian, grind enough in a day to feed his family a week, and that was 
better than to l)eat it with a pestal and mortar. It appeared to me quite 
remarkable that the doctor could have made so many improvements since 
the year 1834. But the industry which crowded every hour of the day, 
his untiring energy of character, and the very efficient aid of his wife in 
relieving him in a great degree from the labors of the school, are, perhaps, 
circunssiances which will render possibility probable, that in five years one 
man without funds for such porposeB, withoat other aid in that bvsinaw 
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than that of a feUow ui'—iitnirj at abort iaterrala, alioald fence, pioq^ 
build, plant an orchard, and do all the other laborious aets of opening a 
plantatioo on the &ee of that distant witderoeaa ; learn an Indian Ian* 
gaage, and do the duties, meanwhile, of a physician to the asoodale sta- 
tions on the Clear Water and Spokan. 

In the afternoon. Dr. W. and his ladf assembled the Indians for in- 
struction in reading. Forty or fifty children between the aces of 7 and 
18, and several older people gathered on the shady side of the new mis- 
sion-hoose at the ringing of a hand-bell, and seated themselres in an or. 
deriy manner on ranges of wooden benches. The doctor then wrote aM>n- 
oeyllables, words, and instmctiYe sentences in the NexPerceslsngQsge,on 
a laige blackboard suspended on the waU, and proceeded first to teach 
them the natnie and power of the letters in representing the simple sound* 
of the language, and then the oonstmcoon of words and their uses in 
forming sentences expressiTe of tbooghL The sentences written during 
these operations were st last read, syllsble by syllable, snd word after 
word, and explained until the sentiments contained in them were eompre. 
bended. And it was delightful to notice the undisguised avidity with 
which these people would dcTour a new idea. It seemed to produce a 
thrill of delight that kindled up the countenance and animated the whole 
frame. A hjrmn in the Nez Perces language, learned by rote from their 
teachers, waa then sung, and the ezerdses dcMwd with prayer by Dr. W. 
in the same tongue. 

SSth. I waa awakened at early dawn by the merry sounds of clapping 
boarda, the hammer, the axe and the plane; the sweet melodies of the 
parent of Tirtne, at the cradle of civilization. When I rose every thing 
waa in motion. Dr. W.*s little herd waa lowing in the river ; the wild 
hones were neighing st the nHMning breeze ; the birds were carolling in 
the groves. I said every thing was afive. Nay, not so. The Skyuae 
village waa in the deepest slumber, save a few solitary individuals whj 
were stalking with slow and stately tread up a neighboring bote, to descry 
the retreat of their animals. Their conical skin lodges dotted the vsDey 
above the mission, and imparted to the DMH-ning landscape a peculiar wild, 
ness. As the sun rose, the inmates began to emerge from them. It waa 
a chilly hour, and their bufilo robes were drawn over tbeir shouldeia, the 
hair aide next the body. The snow white flesh side was ftinged with the 
Inr that crept in sight around the edges, and ibeir own long black glisten, 
ing tresses fell over it far down the back. The children were out in all the 
buoyancy of young life, shouting, to the prancing steed, or betting 
gravel stones that the arrows upon their liale bows would be the first to dip 
the sturdy thistle head upon which they were waging mimic war. The 
women were busy at their fires, weaving mats from the flag ; or aawii^ 
moccaaina, leggings or hunting shirts. Crickie was giving meat to hie 
friends, who the paat winter haid fed him and uken care of him while ly. 
ingaick. 

This is the imperial tribe of Oregon. They formeriy claimed a pte- 
•eriptiva right to exercise jurisdiction over the country down the Columbia to 
ita mouth ; and up the North and South FotkM to their sources. In tho 
reign of the late high Chief; the brother of him who now holda that statioa« 
this claim waa acceded to by all the tribea within that diatnct. Bat that 
talented and breve man left at hia death, but one aon, who, afier racairiQf 
a ihana^ education at the Selkirk aettlement, on Rnd Rtfer of Um 
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Winnipeg, also died — and with him the imperial dignity of the Skyuse tribe. 
The person in charge at Fort Wallawalla, indeed dressed the present in* 
cjmbent in better style than his fellows ; proclaimed him high chief, and 
by treating him with the formality usually tendered to his deceased brother, 
has obtained for him the name, but not the respect and influence belong- 
ing to the office. He is a man of considerable mental power, but has none 
of the fire and energy attributed to his predecessor. The Wallawallas 
and Upper Chinooks are the only tribes that continue to recognize the 
Skyuse supremacy. 

The Skyuse are also a tribe of merchants. Before the establishment of 
Forts Hall and Boisais, they were in the habit of rendezvouing at ** La 
grande rounde," an extensive valley in the Blue Mountains, with the Sho. 
shonies and other Indians from the valley of the Saptin, and exchanging 
with them their horses for furs, buffalo robes, skin tents, &c. But since 
the building of those Posts, that portion of their trade is nearly destroyed. 
In the winter season, a band of them usually descends to the Dalles, bar. 
ters with the Chinooks for salmon, and holds councils over that mean and 
miserable band to ascertain their misdemeanors, and punish them therefor 
by whipping. The Wallawallas however are their most numerous and 
profitable customers. They may well be termed the fishermen of the 
Skyuse camp. They live on both banks of the Columbia, from the Blue 
Mountains to the Dalles, and employ themselves principally in taking sal. 
mon. For these, their betters, who consider fishing a menial business, 
give them horses. They own large numbers of these noble animals, A 
Skyuse is thought to be poor who has not 15 or 20 of them. They gene- 
rally have many more. One fat, hearty old fellow, owns something over 
2,000; all wild except so many as he needs for use or sale. 

On the morning of the 26th an old Chief of the second rank entered Dr. 
W.*s sitting room, and seated himself on the floor in the corner of the 
apartment, with a countenance that showed nothing in particular, except 
that he was an Indian who had worn out some 50 years of his pilgrimage, 
without bowing either his spine or his pride. After sitting half an hour 
adjusting his self-complacency, and burdening his knees with his enormous 
shoulders, he addressed Dr. W. in such words as induced him to seat him. 
self. A conversation then commenced on some topic of apparent interest 
to both parties, and continued I wo hours. Mrs. W., who understood the 
language, appeared to listen and be greatly interested. I even, though 
unacquainted with the definition of a single word used, was in a position 
of listening, with eyes intentlv fixed on (he staid, solemn face of the Chief. 
After the colloquy ended, I felt myself entitled, in consideration of the 
attention I had bestowed on what I could not understand, to ask a trans, 
lation of the old Indian's communication, its substance was that on some 
previous day in that year, his lordship the Roman Bishop of Selkirk settle, 
ment, on Red River, had sent two priests to the Columbia for the cure of 
the souls of certain Catholics in the Willamette valley, who had in their 
ungodliness been married to their Indian mistresses under the ordinances 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; all of whom had been re-married by 
one of these priests alter the order of the Roman Church ; and the dreadful 
purgatory in such cases made and provid -^d, happily thereby avoided.—- 
Also that one of these priests, in the fullness of his love for the well-being 
of the Nez Perces, and by some agreeable casualty in the events of hit 
■piritaal Ufe, met that tribe, chief and peopla tt Fort Wallawalla, and going 
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out to them in the fullness of his holy calling, spake on this wise : ** There 
is in a very distant part of the earth a great man of God, who is over good 
people, and holds, as the vice-gerent of Jesus Christ, the keys of Heaven 
and Hell. Next to him in rank, goodness and power, are twelve others, 
who represent the twelve apostles, and live near his person. Next to these 
12 in the exercise of God's authority, were many thousands of priests 
spread over the face of the whole earth, who were commissioned to hear 
confessions of sins, and by the right of absolution to bind those on earth 
who would eventually be bound in the enjoyments of Heaven. But he 
averred he had reasons to believe that the Indians lent wicked ears to 
the Americans, who were ignorant unbelievers, and heretics, and held 
doctrines abominable to God and Holy Church. The Americans knew 
nothing about religion except what they had learned from Holy Church, 
and of that little had such blind notions that they could never enlighten 
the darkened Indian mind." Here a Skyuse said with much heretical im« 
pertinence, "Yes they do. The Americans give us many new ideas 
about God, and teach us to sing and worship.** After this very irreverent 
interruption, the priest continued, *' I tell you, Nez Perces and Skyuse, 
that you must leave the Americans if you would have your souls saved. — 
What do these Americans for you ? What presents have they ever made 
you? Nothing. If you obey me and leave the Americans, and come 
down here and encamp around this Fort, and hear to them no more, the 
great father and representative of the Maker of all this world and its peo. 
pie, will in the spring send you a teacher to save you from the dreadful 
fires which consume heretics in the world of souls; and will send you 
many presents — for he is vastly rich. Look at these Americans ; bow 
poor they are. They dress meanly, and are obliged to work.** Here the 
high Chief of the Nez Forces, in the most wiviked and heretical manner 
asked his reverence, •* Was Jesus Christ rich ?'* The priest not descend, 
ing to reply to his ungodly impudence, the wicked Chief continued, "Did 
Jesus Christ wear long black shining robes as you do ? had he any tent to 
cover his head? are you Jesus Chrisl*s man ? One of your chiefs came 
among us many moons ago and set up a great pole ; raised on it King 
George*s flag, and told us to dance around it on Sabl)ath days. We did 
as he bade us. But we learned no new ideas. Our hearts were still for 
war. We had no upward thoughts. He told us that the next year he 
would send us a teacher; but none came. We don*l know when your 
Jesus Christ's men talk ihe truth. The Americans live among us — leach 
us to read, and sing, and worship. We know what they do ; we bear 
their words, and see no evil in them. This is my heart, and (he heart of 
my people.** The priest was much pained at the stubbornness and heresy 
of the Nez Perces and Skyuse ; and in the exercise of his high Catholic 
functions, consigned them to purgatory. He however baptised the child, 
ren of the high Chief of the Skyuse, and obliged him to put away hia 
.favorite wife, the mother or all his children. 

To these reports of the Indians, Doctor Whitman gave little credence ; 
so at variance were some of the facts related, with what he presumed the 
Hudson*s Bay Company would permit to be done by any one in their em. 
ployment, or under their patronage— the abuse of American citizens, and 
an ungentlemanly interference with their characters and calling. 

On the morning of the 27th, the high chief returned to the mission fall 
of grief at the loss of the mother of his children. He said that the priest 
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had urged him to avoid the Americans, and stay at the fort ; and that he 
had replied to him ; that his farm and cattle and provisions and people 
were with the Americans, and that he should remain with them. In the 
afternoon of this date, the arrival of Mr. Grmetinger, the senior clerk at 
Fort Hall from Furt Walla wall a, created quite a sensation. His uniform 
kindness to the Missionaries has endeared him to them. My compan. 
ion, Blair, accompanied him. The poor old man had become lonely and 
discouraged ; and as I had encouraged him to expect any assistance from 
me which his circumstances might demand, it afforded me the greatest 
pleasure to make his merits known to the missionaries, who needed an ar* 
tisan to construct a mill at the station on the Clear Water. Doctor Whit- 
man contracted with him for his services, and Blair was happy. X siQ« 
cerely hope he may forever be so. 

I attended the Indian school to.day. Mrs. Whitman is an indefatigable 
instructress. The children read in monosyllables from a primer lately 
published at the Clear Water station. After reading, they repeated a num. 
ber of hymns in the Nez Perces, composed by Mr. Smith, of the Spokan 
station. These were afterwards sung. They learn music readily. At 
nightfall I visited the Indian lodges, in company with Dr. Whitman. I^ 
one of them we saw a young woman who imagined that the spirit of a 
medicine man* or conjuror, had entered into her system, and was wasting 
her life. She was resorting to the native remedy for such evils — singing 
wild incantations and v^eeping loudly. This tribe, like all others west of 
the mountains, believe in witchcraft under various forms — practice slighu 
of.hand, as fire-eating, &c. They insert rough sticks into their throata, 
and draw them up and down till the blood flows freely, to make them 
long-winded on march. They flatten the head, and perforate the septum 
or partition of the nose. In this orifice they wear various ornaments. 
The more common one that I noticed, was a wnlPs tooth. 

The Skyuse have two distinct languages : the one used in ordinary in- 
tercourse, the other on extraordinary occasions ; as in war counsels, &c. 
Both are said to be copious and expressive. They also speak the Nez 
Perces and Wallawalla. 

28th. Mr. Ennetinger started for Fort Hall, Blair for the Clear Water. 
Early in the day, the Indians brought in large numbers of their horses to 
try their speed. These are a fine race of animals ; as large and of bet. 
ter form and more activity than, most of the horses in the States. There 
is every variety of color among them, from the shining coal black to the 
milk white. Some of them are pied very singularly ; as a roan body with 
bay ears, and white mane and tail. Some are spotted with white on a 
roan, or bay, or sorrel ground, with tail and ears tipped with black. They 
are better trained to the saddle than those of civilized countries. Whea 
an Indian wishes an increase of his serving animals, he mounts a fleet 
horse, and lassoo in hand, rushes into his band of wild animals, throws it 
upon the neck of a chosen one, and chokes him down \ and while in i( 
state of insensibility, ties the hind and fore feet firmly together. When 
consciousness returns, the animal struggles violently and in vain to get 
loose. His fear is then attacked by throwing bear skins, wolf skins, and 
blankets at bis head, till he becomes quief. He is then loosed from the 
cord, and rears and plunge^ furiously at the end of a long rope, and re. 
receives another introduction to bear skins, &c. After this, he is ap* 
preached and handled ; or if still too timid, he if again beset with blank* 
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eta and bear skins as before, until ho is docile. Then come the sad- 
dling and riding. During this training, they uniformly treat him ten- 
derly when near, and rudely when he pulls at the end of the halter. And 
thus they make of their wild steeds the most fearless and pleasant riding 
animals I ever mounted. 

The course pursued by Dr. Whitman, and other Presbyterian mission, 
aries, to improve the Indians, is, to teach them the Nez Forces language, 
according to fixed grammatical rules, for the purpose of opening to them 
the arts and religion of civilized nations through the medium of books. 
They also teach them practical agriculture and the useful arts, for the pur- 
pose of civilizing their physical condition. By those means, they hope to 
make them a better and happier people. Perhaps it would be an easier 
way to tho same result, if they would teach them the English language, and 
thus open to them at once the treasures which centuries of toil by a supe. 
rior race have dug from the mines of intelligence and truth. 

This was the evening before the Sabbath, and Dr. Whitman, as his 
custom was, invited one of the most intelligent Indians to his study, trans- 
lated to him the text of Scripture from which he intended to teach the 
tribe on the morrow, explained to him its doctrines, and required of him 
to explain in turn. This was repeated again and again, until the Indian 
obtained a clear understanding of its doctrines. 

Tho 29th was the ^^abbath, and I had an opportunity of noticing its ob - 
servance by the Skyuse. I rose before the sun. The stars were wax. 
ing dim on the morning sky — the most charming dawn I ever witnessed. 
Every possible circumstance of sublimity conspired to make it so. There 
was the pure atmosphere ; not a wisp of cloud on all its transparent 
depths. The light poured over the Blue mountains like a cataract of 
gold ; first on the upper, and deepening its course to the lower air, it gild- 
ed the plain with a flood of brightness, mellow beautiful brightness ; not on 
the green glade, strown with flowers ; not on tho bowery glen, filled with 
the melodies of the streams ; but tho wide, diflusive charms of morning 
light, on the brown, boundless solitudes of Oregon. The breeze scarcely 
rustled the leaves of the dying flowers ; the drumming of the woodpecker 
on the distant tree, sounded a painful discord : so grand, so awful, and 
yet so sweet, were the unutterea symphonies ot the sublime quiet of the 
wilderness. 

At 10 o'clock the Skyuse assembled for worship in the open air. The 
exercises were according to the Presbyterian form ; the invocation, the 
hymn, the prayer, the hymn, the sermon, a prayer, a hymn, and the 
blessing ; all in the Nez Perces tongue. The principal peculiarity about 
the exercises, was the mode of deUvering the discourse. When Dr. 
Whitman arose and announced the text, the Indian who had been in. 
structed on the previous night, rose and repeated it; and as the address 
proceeded, repeated it also by sentence or paragraph, till it was finished. 
This is the custom of the Skyuse in all their public speaking. -And the 
benefit resulting from it in this case, apparently was, the giving the doc. 
trines which the doctor desired to inculcate, a clearer expression in the 
proper idiom of the language. During the recess, the children were as. 
sembled in Sabbath school. In the afternoon, the service was similar to 
that of the morning. Every thing was conducted with much solemnity. 
After the service, the Indians gathered in their lodges, and conversed to- 
gether concerning what they had heard. If doubt arose as to any point, 
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It was solved by the instructed Indian. Thus passed the Sabbath among 
the Skyuse. The day itself was one of sublimity ; that day on which th6 
religious affections of the race go up to their source, the incomprehensibli 
origin of the world. 

29ih. Hired Crickie to take me to the Dalles. Mrs. Whitman filled 
my sacks with bread, corn meal, and other edibles, and I lashed my packs 
once more for the lower Columbia. 

30'h. Left the kind people of the mission, at 10 o'clock, for Fort Walla- 
walla. Travelled 15 miles ; face of the country dry, barren, swelling 
plains ; not an acre capable of cultivation ; some bunch grass, and a 
generous supply of wild wormwood. Encamped on the northern branch 
of the Wallawnlla River. 

October 1. At 10 o*clock to-day, I was kindly received by Mr. Pam- 
brun at Fort Wallawnlla. This gentleman is a half.pay officer in the 
British army. His rank in the Hudson Bay Company is that of " clerk 
in charge " of this post. He is of French extraction, a native of Canada. 
I breakfasted with him and his family. His wife, a half-breed of the 
country, has a number of beautiful children. The breakfast being over, 
Mr. Pambrun invited me to view the premises. The fort is a plank stock, 
ade, with a number of buildings within, appropriated to the several uses of 
a store, blacksmithshop, dwellings, &c. It has a bastion in the northeast 
corner mounted with cannon. The country around about has sometimes 
been represented as fruitful and beautiful. I am obliged to deny so foul 
an imputation upon the fair fame of dame Nature. It is an ugly desert; 
designed to be such ; made such, and is such. About seven miles up the 
Walla walla River, are two or three acres of ground fenced with brush, 
and capable of bearing an inferior species of yankee pumpkin ; and an- 
other spot, somewhere, of the fourth of an acre, capable of producing 
anything that grows in the richest kind of unmoistened sand. But aside 
from these distinguished exceptions,, the vicinity of Fort Wallawalla is a 
desert. There is, indeed, some beauty and sublimity in sight, but no fer- 
tility. The wild Columbia sweeps along under its northern wall. In the 
east, roll up to heaven dark lofty ridges of mountains ; in the norihwest, 
ore the ruins of extinct and terrible volcanic action ; in the west, an half 
mile, is the entrance of the river into the vast chasm of its lower course, 
abutted on either side by splendidly castellated rocks — a magnificent gate- 
way ("T its mi^rhtv floods. But this is all. Desert describes it as well as 
it does the wastes of Arabia. I tarried only two hours with the hospitable 
Mr. Pambrun. But as if determined that I should remember that I would 
have been a welcome guest a much longer time, he put some tea and su. 
gar and bread into my packs, and kindly expressed regrets that our mu- 
tual admiration of Napoleon should be thus crowded into the chit chat of 
hours instead of weeks. A fine companionable fellow ; I hope he will 
command Fort Wallawalla as lon» as Britons occupy it, and live a hun- 
dred years afterward. Travelled down the south bank of the Columbia 
along the water side ; the river half a mile in width, a deep strong cur. 
rent ; water very clear. A short distance from its brink on both sides, 
rose the embankments of the chasm it has worn for itself in the lapse of 
ages — a noble gorge, worthy of its mighty waters. The northern one 
might properly be termed a mountain running continuously along the wa- 
ter's edge, 700 or 800 feet in height, black, shining, and shrubless. The 
southern one consisted of earthy bluflfs, alternating with cliffs from 100 to 
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400 feet above the stream, turretted with basaltic shaAs, some dO otkers 
100 feet above the subjacent bills. Passed a few horses iravelling^ indus- 
triously from one wisp of dry bunch grass to another. Every thing un- 
natural, dry, brown, and desolate. Climbed the heights near sunset, and 
had an extensive view of the country south of the river. It was a tree- 
less, brown expanse of dearth, vast rolling swells of sand and clay too drjr 
to bear wormwood. No mountains seen in that direction. On the north 
they rose precipitously from the river, and hid from view the country be- 
yond. The Wallawalla Indians brought us drift wood and fresh salmon, 
for which they desired **8hmoke,** tobacco. 

5id. Continued to descend the river. Early in the day, basalt disap. 
peared from the bluflfs ; and the country north and south opened to view 
five or six miles from the stream. It was partially covered with dry bunch, 
grass ; groups of Indian horses occasionally appeared. But I was im. 
pressed with the belief that the journeyings from one quid of grass to an- 
other, and from these to water, were sufficient to enfeeble the constitution 
Of the best horse in Christendom. The wild wormwood ** of blessed 
memory,*' greeted my eyes and nose, wherever its scrags could find sand 
to nourish them. 

During the day I was blessed with the sight of five or six trees, and these 
a large species of willow, themselves small and bowed with age ; stones 
and rocks more or less fused. A strong westerly wind buffeted me ; and 
much of the time filled the air with drifting sand. We encamped at the 
water side about 3 o'clock. I had thus a fine opportunity of ascending 
the heights to view the southern plain. The slopes were well covered 
with grass, and seemed easy of ascent ; but on trial proved extremely la- 
borious. I however climbed slowly and patiently the long sweeps, for two 
hours, and gained nothing. Nay, I could se'e the noble river, like a long 
line of liquid fire blazing with the light of the western sun ; and the rush 
wigwams of the Walla wallas, dotting the sands of the opposite shore; — 
and the barren blufis and rocks beyond them piled away into space. But 
to the south my vision was hemmed in by the constantly rising swells. 
No extensive view could be obtained from any of the heights. The sun 
was fast sinking, and the hills rose as I advanced. I was so weary that I 
could go little farther. But taking a careful vievtr o^ the peaks which would 
guide me back to my camp, I determined to travel on till it should bedome 
too dark to see what might open before me. I climbed slowly and tediously 
the seemingly endless swells, lifting themselves over and beyond each 
other in beautiful, but to my wearied limbs and longing eyes, in most vex. 
atious continuity, till the sun dipped his lower rim beneath the horizon^ 
A volcano burst the hills, thought I ; and on I trudged with the httia 
strength that a large quantity of vexation gave me. Fires blister your 
beautiful brows, I half uttered, as I dragged myself up the croWning emi. 
nence, and saw the plateau declining into irregular undulations, far into 
the south west — a sterile waste, clothed in the glories of the last rays of a 
splendid sunset. The crests of the distant swells were frffiged with bunch 
grass ; not a shrub or a tree on all the field of vision ; and evidently no 
water nearer than the Columbia. Those cattle which are, in the opinion 
of certain travellers, to depasture these plains in future time, must be of 
sound wind and limb to gather food and water the same day. 1 found 
myself so wearied on attaining this goal of my wishes, that, notwithstand. 
ing the lateness of the hour, I was literally compelled to seek tome iBst 
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hetore attempting to descend. I therefore seated myself, and in the lazuiy 
of repose permitted darkness to commence creeping over the landscape, 
before 1 could rouse myself to the effort of moving. And when I did 
start, my style of locomotion was extremely varied, and withal sometimes 
net the most pleasant to every portion of the mortal coil. My feet were 
not unfrequently twice or thrice the length of that measure in advance of 
my body. But the reader must not suppose that this circumstance dimin- 
ished my speed. No, I continued to slide on down the hills, using as vehi- 
cles the small sharp stones beneath me, until an opportunity offered to put 
my nether extremities under me again. Once I had nearly plunged bead, 
long from a precipice some 50 feet high, and saved myself by catching a 
wormwood bush standing within 3 feet of the brink. Finally, without any 
serious mishap, I arrived in camp, so completely exhausted, that, without 
tasting food, 1 threw myself on my couch for the night. 

8d. The earthy bluffs continued to bind the chasm of the river till mid 
day, when buttresses of basalt took their place. A little bunch grass 
grew among the wild wormwood. Turkeys, grouse, and a species of 
large hare frequently appeared ; many ducks in the stream. For three 
hours before sunset the trail was rugged and precipitous, often overhang, 
ing the river, and so narrow that a misstep of four inches would have 
plunged -horse and rider hundreds of feet into the boiling flood. But as 
Skyuse horses never make such disagreeable mistakes, we rode the steeps 
in safety. Encamped in a smalt grove of willows. The river along the 
day's march was hemmed in by lofty and rugged mountains. The rocks 
showed indubitable evidences of a volcanic origin. As the sun went down, 
the Wallawalla village on the opposite shore sang a hymn in their own 
language, to a tune which I have often heard sung in Catholic churches, 
before the image of the Virgin. The country in the south, as seen from 
the heights, was broken and barren ; view limited in all directions, by the 
unevennessof the surface. 

4th. Awakened this mornincr by the fall of an hundred tons of rock^ 
from the face of the mountain near us. The earth trembled as if the 
slumbering volcanoes were wrestling in its bowels. We were brought 
to our feet, and opened and rubbed our eyes with every mark of despatch. 
My "poor crane " and his hopeful son condescended to appear shocked ; 
an event in an Indian's life that occurs as seldom as his birth. I had sta. 
tioned myself near the fallen rocks, as the sun's first rays awoke the 
morning hymn of the Indian village. It was a sweet wild tune that they 
sung to God among the dark mountains of the Columbia. And sweeter 
perhaps in such a place ; where every motion of the heart is a monkion 
that one is alone ; and every thought brings with it the remembrance that 
the social affections are separated from the objects of their fondness ; and 
where every moral sensibility is chilled by a sense of desolation and dan- 
ger, calling into exercise the resisting and exterminating propensities ; and 
where the holy memories of home find no response but in some loved star 
in the unchanging heavens. In such a place, how far sweeter than any. 
thing beside, is the evidence of the religious principle — the first teaching 
of a mother's love, rising over the wastes of nature from the altar of a pure 
heart — the incense of love going up to the heavenly presence. At 8 o'clock 
we were on route ; at 9 o'clock approached the bend in tbe river, where 
it changes from a southwest to a northwest coarse. At this place the cliffs 
which overhang the southern bank, presented a fine collection^ of basaltie 
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eolamns. Along the margin of the rirer lay hflbckfl of aeoruB pded tou 
gather in every imaginable form of confusion. Among them grew con. 
aiderable qaantities of bunch graaa, on which a band of WaUawmlla hoFses 
were feeding. Sand hiila on the opposite shore, roee 1000 feet in the air. 
Basalt occurred at intenrals, in a more or less perfect state of formationt 
till the hour of noon, when the trail led to the base of a series of colnnma 
extending 3^ of a mile down the bank. These were more perfectly 
formed than any previously seen. They swelled from a large cnnre of 
the mountain side, Uke the bastions of ancient castles ; and one aeries of 
lofty columns towered above another, till the last was surmounted by a 
crowning tower, a little above the level of the plain beyond. And their 
pentagonal form, longitudinal sections, dark shining fraeture, and im- 
mense masses strowti along my way, betokened me if not in the very 
presence of the Giant's Causeway, yet on a spot where the same mighty 
energies had exerted themselves, which boilded that rare, beantifiil 
wonder of the Emerald Isle. The river very tortuous, and shut in by 
high dykes of basalt and sand hills the remainder of the day ; satr three 
small rapids in the Columbia ; encamped at sunset ; too weary to cliitib 
the heights. 

dth. Arose at break of day^ and ordering my guide to make arrangift. 
ments for starting as soon as I should return, I ascended the neighboring 
heights. Grassy undulating plains in all directions south of the river. — • 
Far in the northeast towered the frozen peak of Mount Washington ; a 
perfect pyramid, clothed with eternal snows. The view in the north was 
hemmed in by mountains which rose higher than the plaee of obiervatiod. 
On descending, my guide Crikie complained of ill health ; and assigned 
that circumstance as a reason why he should not proceed with me to the 
Dalles. I was much vexed with him at the time, for this unseasonable 
desertion, and believed that the real inducement to his codrse, was the 
danger to be apprehended from the Indians at the Shates. But I was sorry 
to learn from Dr. Whitman afterwards, that the poor fellow was actually 
sick ; and that he suffered much at the sand bank encampment, where I 
left him. After paying Crikie for his faithful services thus far along, and 
giving bim four day's provision for himself and boy, a Wallawalla Indian 
who had encamped with us the previous night, took charge of Crikie's 
horses, bearing myself and packs, and led the way down the river. The 
** poor crane " was an honest, honorable man. And t can never think of* 
all his kind acts to me, from the time I met him in the plains beyond the 
Wallawalla mission, till I left him sick on the bank of the Columbia, with< 
out wishing an opportunity to testify my sense of his moral worth and 
goodness of heart, in some way which shall yield him a substantial rtf^ 
ward for all he suffered in my service. Two hours ride brought to my 
ears the music of the ** turn tnm orter ;" the Indian.Bnglish for the ** thiliif 
dering waters ** of the Shutes. These are the only perpendicular faUa of 
the Columbia, in its course from the junction of its great northern and south-, 
em branches, to the ocean. And they do indeed thunder. A stratum of 
black rock forming the bed of the river above, by preserving its horizontal 
position, rises at this plase above the natural surface of the stream, and 
forms an abrupt precipice, hanging 60 feet in height over the bed below. 
The river, when I passed the Shutes, was unfortunately at its lowest stage, 
— etill the Shutes were terribly grand. The main body of Uie water swept 
around near its southern bank ; and being there compressed into a narrow/ 
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rough channel, chafed its angry way to the brink, where, bending a mas- 
aive curve as if hesitating to risk the leap, it plunged into a narrow cavern 
60 feet deep, with a force and volume which made the earth tremble. The 
noise 'Was prodigious, deafening, and echoed in awful tumult among the 
barren mountains. Further towards the other shore, smaller jets were 
rushing from the imprisoned rocks which clustered near the brow of the 
cliff, into other caverns ; and close under the north bank, and farther down 
the stream, thundered another nearly equal in grandeur to the one first de. 
scribed. On the portions'of the rocky stratum left by the chafing waters, 
in wearing out numerous channels below the present situation of the 
Shutes, were the flag huts of 100 Wallawalla fishermen. They were 
taking salmon with scoop nets and bone pointed spears. These people 
were filthy and naked. Some sat by fires swallowing roasted salmon ;— > 
others greasing themselves with the oil of that fish ; others were dressing 
and drying them ; others stood down on projections in the chasms, sweep- 
ing their nets in the foaming waters ; others, mothers, were devouring the 
vermin from the heads of their children ; untaught, unelevated, least in- 
telligent, least improvable human nature. It was not deemed safe to remain 
long among these savages, who had begun to examine my packs with 
more interest than strictly honest intentions towards them seemed to require, 
and I took to the trail again on a fast trot. Some of them endeavored to 
follow on foot, demanding a tribute of " shmoke '* for the privilage of paa. 
sing their dominions. But having none at hand I pushed on, without 
regarding their suit, over sand hills, beds of volcanic stones, and hanging 
declivities, till rounding a basaltic buttress, I came in view of the little plain 
on the south western shore of the Dalles. The ** Dalles,** a French term 
for "flat stones,*' is applied to a portion of the river here, where, by a pro. 
cess similar to that going on at Niagara, the waters have cut channels 
through an immense stratum of black rock, over which they used to fall as 
at the Shutes. At low stages these are of sufficient capacity to past all the 
waters. But the annual floods overflow the ** flat stones,** and produce a 
lashing, and leaping, and whirling of waters, too grand for the imagination 
to conceive. These ** Dalles ** are covered with the huts of the Chenooks, 
a small band of a tribe of the same name, which inhabits the banks of the 
Columbia from this place to its mouth. They flatten their heads and per- 
forate the septum of the nose, as do the Wallawallas, Skyuse and Nez 
Ferces. 

The depression of the southern embankment of the chasm of the river 
at the Dalles, extends 8 miles along the stream, and from a half mile to a 
mile in width. It is broken by ledges bursting through the surface, and 
in parts loaded with immense boulders of detached rocks. Along the 
north western border are groves of small white oaks ; and on the high- 
lands in that direction are forests of pine, spruce and other evergreens, 
clothing the whole country westward to the snowy peaks of the President's 
Range. In the southwest, specked with clusters of bunch grass, is an 
open, rolling plain, which stretches beyond the reach of vision. In the 
north rise sharp mountains, thinly clad with evergreen trees ; through an 
opening among the peaks of which, appeared the shining apex of Mount 
Adams. In the northeast sweeps away in brown barrenness, naked clifls 
and sandy wastes. I had taken a bird*s.e]re y'lePr of the Dalles and the 
region roand about, when my Indian cried out ** Lee house.'* And there 
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it was, the mission house of the American P. E. Methodist Church, in 
charge of Messrs. Lee and Perkins. 

I spent a week at the Dalles mission, eating salmon and growing fat ; 
an event that had not lately occurred in the republic of the members of 
my mortal confederacy. 

The buildings of the mission, are a dwelling-house, a house for wor- 
ship and for school purposes, and a workshop, &c. The first is a log 
structure 30 by 20 feet, one and a half stories high, shingle roof, and floors 
made of plank cut with a whip.saw from the pines of the bills. The 
lower story is divided into two rooms — the one a dininsr-room, the other 
the family apartment of Mr. Perkins and lady. These are lined overhead 
and at the sides with beautiful rush mats manufactured by the Indians. 
The upper story is partitioned into six dormitories, and a school-room for 
Indian children ; all neatly lined with mats. Underneath is an excellent 
cellar. The building designed for a house of worship, was being built 
when I arrived. Its architecture is a curiosity. The frame is made in 
the usual form, save that instead of four main posts at the corners, and 
others at considerable distances, for the support of lateral girders, there 
were eleven on each side, and six on each end, beside the corner posts — 
all equal in size and length. Between these, billets of wood were driven 
transversely, on which as lathing, mortar made of clay sand and straw 
was laid to a level with their exterior and interior faces. There is so little 
falling weather here, that this mode of building was considered sufficiently 
substantial. 

Messrs. Lee and Perkins were formerly connected with the mission on 
the Willamette. Eighteen months before I had the happiness of enjoy, 
ing their hospitality, they came to this spot with axes on their shoulders, 
felled trees, ploughed, fenced, and planted 20 acres of land with their own 
hands, and erected these habitations of civilization and Christianity on the 
bosom of the howling wilderness. Their premises are situated on ele- 
vated ground, about a mile southwest from the river. Immediately back 
is a grove of small white oaks and yellow pines; a little north, is a sweet 
spring bursting from a ledge of rocks which supplies water for house use, 
and moistens about an acre of rich soil. About a mile to the south, are 
two or three hundred acres of fine land, with groves of oaks around, and 
an abundant supply of excellent water. Here it was the intention of the 
mission to open a farm under the care of a layman from the States. A 
mile and a half to the north, is a tract ot about 200 acres, susceptible of 
being plentifully irrigated by a number of large streams that puur down 
upon it from the western mountains. Here, too, they intended to locate 
laymen to open farms, and extract from the idle earth the means of feed- 
ing themselves, the Indians, and the wayworn white man from the burnt 
solitudes of the mountains. No location, not even the sacred precincfs of 
St. Bernard, on the snows of the Alps, could be better chosen for the op- 
erations of a holy benevolence. The Indians from many quarters flock 
to ttie Dalles and the Shutes in the spring, and autumn and winter to pur. 
chase salmon ; the commercial movements between the States and the 
Pacific, will pass their door ; and there, in after days, the sturdy emigrants 
from the States will stop, as did the pilgrims on Plymouth rock, to give 
grateful praii^e to Him who stood forth in their aid, notTndeed while strug- 
gling on the foamy billow, but on the burning plain and the icy cliff, and 
in the deadly turmoil of Indian battles on the way, and seek food and rest 
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for their emaciated frames, before entering the woody glens and flowering 
everglades of Lower Oregon. 

A saw.miili grisLmilt, and oiher machinery necessary to carry out a 
liberal plan of operations, are in contemplation. The fruit of the oak, it 
is supposed, will support 1,000 hogs from the middle of August to the 
middle of April. The products of the arable soil, will suffice to make 
that number into marketable pork. And as the grasses and other vegeta- 
tion grow there during the winter months, twenty.five or thirty square 
miles of pasturage around about, will enable them to raise, at a trifling 
expense, immense numbers of sheep, horses, and cattle. Five acres of 
ground cultivated in 1839, produced 25 bushels of the small grains, 75 
bushels of potatoes, and considerable quantities of other vegetables. This 
was an experiment only on soil not irrigated. Gentlemen suppose it ca- 
pable of producing double that amount, if irrigated. The season, too, was 
unusually dry. 

Around about the mission are clusters of friable sandstone rocks of re- 
markable form. Their height varies from 10 to 30 feet; their basilar di- 
ameters from 3 to 10 feet ; their shape generally resembles that of the 
obelisk. These, 15 or 20 in number, standing among the oaks and pines, 
often in clusters, and sometimes solitary, give a strange interest of anti. 
quity to the spot. And this illusion is increased by a rock of another form, 
an immense boulder resting upon a short, slender pedestal, and strkingly 
resembling the Egyptian sphynz. The Indian tradition m regard to them, 
is, that they were formerly men, who, for some sin against the Great Spirit 
were changed to stone. 

At the Dalles is the upper village of the Chinooks. At the Shutes, five 
miles above, is the lower village of the Wallawallas. Accordingly one of 
the missionaries, Mr. Lee, learns the Chinook language, and the oU^er, 
Mr. Perkins, the Wallawalla. And their custom is to repair, on Sabbath 
days, each to his own people, and teach them the Christian religion. The 
Chinooks flatten their beads more, and are more stupid than any other tribe 
on the Columbia. There was one among the Dalles band, who, it was 
said, resisted so obstinately the kind eflurts of his patents to crush his skull 
into the aristocratic shape, that they abandoned him to the care of nature 
in this regard ; and much to the scandal of the family, his head grew in 
the natural form. I saw him every day while I tarried there. He was evi- 
dently the most intelligent one of the band. His name is Boston ; so called, 
because the form of his head resembles that of Americans, whom the In. 
dians call ** Boston," in order to distinguish them irom ** King George's 
men,**— the Hudson Bay Company gentlemen. Boston, although of mean 
origin, has, on account of his superior energy and intelligence, become the 
war chief of the Dalles. 

On the evening of the 14th, I overhauled my baggage preparatory to de. 
scending the river. In doing so, I was much vexed on finding that the In. 
dians had, in some manner, drawn my saddle to the window of the work- 
shop in which it was deposited, and stripped it of stirrups, stirrup -straps, 
surcingle, girths, and crupper. They had also stolen my bridle. The loss 
of these articles in a region where the like could not be purchased — arti. 
cles so necessary to me in carrying out my designs of travelling over the 
lower country, roused in me the bitterest determination to regain them at 
all hazards. And without reflecting for a moment upon the disparity o 

nambers between my single self and 40 or 50 able bodied Indians, I aim^ 

14# 
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ed myself completely, and marched my solitary battalion to the camp of 
the principal chief, and entered it. He was away. I explained to some 
persons there by signs and a few words, the object of my search, and 
marched my army to an elevated position and hahed. I had been sta- 
tioned but a short time, when the Indians began to collect in their chiefs 
lodge, and whisper earnestly. Ten minutes passed thus, and Indians 
were constantly arriving and entering. I was supported in the rear by a 
lusty oak, and so far as I remember, was ready to exclaim with the re- 
Downed antagonist of Roderick Dhu, 

''Come one, corneal]," &,c. ; 

but never having been a hero before or since, I am not quite certain that 
I thought any such thing. My wrath, however, was extreme. To be 
robbed for the first time by Indians, and that by such cowardly wretches 
as these Chinooks were — the filthiest scales of human nature ; and robbed 
too of my means of exploring Oregon, when on the very threshold of the 
most charming part of it, was an ignominy and an inconvenience worth a 
battle to remove. Just at the moment of ibis lofty conclusion, 38 or 40 
Indians rushed around me ; eight or ten loaded muskets were levelled at 
my chest, within tan feet of me, and the old chief stood within five feet 
with a duelling pistol loaded, cocked, and pointed at my heart. While 
this movement was being made, I brought my rifle to bear upon the old 
chiePs vital organs. Thus both armies stood for the space of five minutes, 
without the movement of tongue or muscle. Then one of the braves in- 
timated that it was »' not good" for me to be out with arms ; and that I 
must immediately accommodate myself within doors. But to this propo. 
sition the bravery of my army would not submit. I accordingly informed 
him to that effect. Whereupon the opposing army went into a furious 
rage. At this juncture of affairs, Mr. Lee came up, and acted as inter- 
preter. He inquired into the difliculty, and was informed that the '* whole 
Chinook tribe was threatened with invasion, and all the horrors of a gen- 
eral war, and on what account they knew not." The commander of my 
army reported that they had rubbed him, and deserved such treatment ; 
and that he had taken arms to annihilate the tribe, unless they restored to 
him what they had stolen." I was then told that '* it was not good for 
me to appear in arms, that it was good for me to go into the house." To 
this, my army with one voice replied •' nay, never, never leave the ground 
or the Chinooks alive, tribe or chief, if the stolen properly be not re- 
stored ;" and wheeling my battalion, drove first one flank, and then the 
other of the opposing hosts, 50 yards into the depths of the forest. During 
this movement, worthy of the best days of Spartan valor, the old chief 
stood amazed to see his followers with guns loaded and cocked, flee before 
such inferior numbers. After effecting the complete route of the opposing 
infantry, the army under my conimand took up the old position without 
the loss of a single man. But the old chief was still there as dogged and 
sullen as Indian ever was. On approaching him, he presented his pistol 
again near my chest, whereupon my rifle was instantly in a position to 
reach his. And thus the renowned leaders of these mighty hosts stood 
for the space of an hour, without bloodshed. Perhaps the like of that 
chief was never seen ; such unblenching coolness — excepting always the 
heat which was thrown off in a healthful and profuse perspiration — and 
such perfect undauntednesR, except an unpleasant knocking of the knees 
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together, prqduced probably by the anticipated blasts of December. But 
while these exhibitions of valor were being enacted, one stirrup was thrown 
a' my feet, and then the other, and then the straps, the crupper, &c., &c., 
until all the most valuable articles lost, were piled before me. The con- 
quest was complete, and will doubtless shed immortal lustre upon the gal- 
lant band, who, in the heart of the wilderness dared to assert and main- 
tain, against the encroachments of a numerous and well disciplined foe, 
the ** elite " of the Chenook army, the rights and high prerogative of brave 
freemen and soldiers. The number of killed and wounded of the enemy 
had not been ascertained, when the troops under my command departed 
for the lower country. 

Ill the evening which succeeded this day cf carnage, the old chief as- 
sembled his surviving followers, and made war speeches until midnight. 
His wrath was immeasurable. On the following morning, the Indians in 
the employ of the mission left their work. 

About 10 o'clock one of the tribe appeared with a pack horse to convey 
Mr. Lee's and my own packs to the water side. The old chief also ap- 
peared, and bade him desist. He stood armed before the house an hour, 
making many threats against the Bostons, individually and collectively ; 
and finally retired. As soon as he had entered his lodge, the horse of his 
disobedient subject was loaded and rushed to the river. An effort was 
made to get oarsmen for our canoe ; but the old hero of a legion of devils 
told them ** the high Boston would kiU them all, and that they must not go 
with him." Mr. Lee, however, did not despair. We followed the bag- 
gage toward the river. When within a quarter of a mile of it, two Amer- 
icans, members of Richardson's party, Mr. Lee and an Indian or two, that 
the old chief had not succeeded in frightening, took the canoe from the 
bushes, and bore it to the river on their shoulders. The natives were 
stationed beyond rifle-shot upon the rocks on either side of the way, bows, 
and arrows, and guns in hand. Indian 3oston was in command. He 
stood on the loftiest rock grinding his teeth, and growling like a blood- 
hound, " Bostons ugh ;" and springing upon his bow, drove his arrows 
into the ground with demoniac madness. I stopped, and drew my rifle to 
my face, whereupon there was a grand retreat behind the rocks. My 
army marched slowly and majestically on, as became the dignity of vete- 
ran victors. The women and children fled from the wigwams by the way ! 
and the iear of a tiemcndous annihilation of the whole tribe only abated 
when my wrath was, to their understanding, appeased by the interference 
of Mr. Lee. Thus the tribe was saved from my vengeance — the whole 
number, 50 or 60 stout savages, were spared ! An instance of clemency, 
a parallel to which will scarcely be found in the history of past ages. Be- 
ing convinced at last, that my intentions toward them, had become more 
pacific, six oarsmen, a bowsman, and steersman, were readily engaged by 
Mr. Lee, and wc shoved off from that memorable battle-ground on a voy. 
age to the Willamette. This band of Indians have been notorious thieves 
ever since they have been known to the whites. Their meanness has 
been equally notorious. Destitute of every manly and moral virtue, they 
and their fathers have hung around the Dalles, eaten salmon, and rotted 
in idleness and vice ; active only in mischief, and honest only in their 
crouching cowardice towards those they suppose able to punish their vtl. 
lany. There is some very curious philosophy among them : as for exam- 
ple, they beheve human existence to be indestructible by the laws of na- 
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ture ;. and never disdased, unless made so by the medicine men or conju- 
rers,' who are believed to enter into the system in an unseen manner, and 
pull at the vitals. They also hojd that one medicine man can cast out 
another. Accordingly when one of them is called to a patient, and does 
not succeed in restoring him to health, he is believed to be accessory to 
his death, and is punished as such by the relatives of the deceased. 

Their mode of treatment is to thrust them into a sweat even, and thence 
reeking with perspiration into the cold streams. After this, they are 
stretched out at length on the ground, wrapped very warmly, and knead, 
ed and rolled and rubbed with great severity. The abdomen is violently * 
pressed down to the spine, the forehead pressed with the might of the 
operator ; the arms and limbs pinched and rubbed, rolled and bruised. 
Meanwhile the conjuror is uttering most beastly noises. As might be 
supposed, patients laboring under the febrile diseases, are soon destroyed. 
In order to keep up their influence among the people, the conjurers of a 
tribe, male and female, have cabalistic dances. After the darkness of 
night sets in, they gather together in a wigwam, build a large fire in the 
centre, spread the floor with elk skins, set up on end a wide cedar board, 
and suspend near it, a stick of wood in a horizontal position. An indi- 
vidual seizes the end of the stick, swings the other end against the cedar 
board ; and thus beats noisy time to a still more noisy chant. The dance 
is commenced sometimes by a man alone, and often by a man and wo. 
man. And various and strange are the bodily contortions of the per. 
formers. They jump up and down, and swing their arms with more and 
more violence as the noise of the singing and thumping accompaniment 
increases, and yelp, and froth at the mouth, till the musician winds up 
with the word " ygh ** — a long strong gutteral grunt ; or until some one 
of the dancers falls apparently dead. When the latter is the case, one of 
the number walks around the prostrate individual, and calls his or her 
name loudly at each ear, at the nose, fingers, and toes. After this cere, 
mony, the supposed dead shudders greatly, and comes to life. And thus 
they continue to sing, and thump, and dance, and die, and come to life 
through the night. They are said to be very expert at slight of hand. 

The Chinffoks, like all other Indians, believe in existence after death ; 
but their views of the conditions of that existence, I could not learn. 
The conjurers teach them that they themselves shall be able to visit their 
tribe after the body shall have decayed ; and when approaching the end of 
their days, inform the people in what shape they will manifest themselves. 
Some choose a horse, others a deer, others an elk, &c. ; and when they 
die, the image of their transmigrated state is erected over their remains. 

The reader is desired to consider Mr. Lee and myself gliding, arrow, 
like, down the deep clear Columbia, at 2 o*cIock in the afternoon of the 
15th, and to interest himself in the bold mountain embankments clothed 
with the deep, living green of lofty pine and fir forests, while I revert to 
the kind hospitalities of the Dalles mission. Yet how entirely impossible 
it is, to relate all that one enjoys in every muscle of the body, every nerve 
and sense, and every affection of the spirit when he flees from the hard* 
ships and loneliness of deserts to the comforts of a bod, a chair and a ta- 
ble, and the holy sympathy of hearts moulded and controlled by the higher 
sentiments. I had takm jf^nve of Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, with the feelings 
that one experiences in civilized lands, when leaving long tried and con. 
genial friends. The good man urged me to return and explore with hiin» 
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during the rainy season in the lower country, some extensive and beauti. 
ful prairies, which the Indians say lie sixty or seventy miles in the north, 
on the east side of the Pressideni's range ; and Mrs. P. kindly proposed to 
welcome my return for that object with a splendid suit of buckskin, to be 
used in my journeyings. 

But I must leave my friends, to introduce the reader to the ** Island of the 
tombs." Mr. Lee pointed to it, as the tops of the cedar board houses of 
the dead peered over the hillocks of sand and rock among which they 
stood. We moored our canoe on the western side, and climbed up a pre- 
cipice of black shining rocks 200 feet ; and winding among drifts of sand 
the distance of 100 yards, came to the tombs. They consisted of boxes 
10 or ISTeet- square on the ground, 8 or 10 high, made of cedar boards 
fastentened to a rough frame, in an upright position at the sides, and hori- 
zontally over the top. On them and about them were the cooking: utensils 
and other personal property of the deceased. Within were the dead bodieSt 
wrapped ijn many thicknesses of deej and elk skins, tightly lashed with 
leathern thongs and laid in a pile with their heads to the east. Undernoath 
the undecayed bodies were many bones from which the flesh and wrap. 
pings had fallen : in some instances a number of wagon loads. Three or 
four of the tombs had gone to ruins ; and the skulls and other bones Jay 
strewn on the ground. The skulls were all flattened. I picked up one 
with the intention of bringing it to the States. But as Mr. L. assured me 
that the high veneration of the living for the dead would make the attempt 
very dangerous, I reluctantly returned it to its resting place. 

We glided merrily down the river till sunset, and landed on the north- 
em shore to sup. The river had varied from one to one and a half milee 
in width, with rather a sluggish current ; water clear, cool, and very deep. 
Various kinds of duck, divers &c. were upon its beautiful surface. The 
hair seal was abundant. The mountains rose abruptly on either aide from 
500 to 2,000 feet, in sweeping heights, clad with evergreen trees. Some 
few small oaks grew in the nooks by the waterside. Among these were 
Indian wigwams, constructed of boards split from the red cedar on the 
mountains. I entered some of them. They were filthy in the extreme ; 
fleas and other vermin sufficiently abundant. In one of them was a sick 
man. A withered old female was kneading and pinching the devil out of 
him. He was laboring under a bilious fever. But as a " Medicin man " 
was pulling at his gall, it was necessary to expel him ; and the old hag 
pressed his head, bruised his abdomen, &c. with the fury and groaning of 
a beclamite. Not an acre of arable land appeared along the shores. The 
Indians subsist on fish, and acorns of the white oak. The former they 
eat fresh while they run ; but their winter stores they dry and preserve in 
the following manner : The spine of the fish being taken out, and the 
flesh being slashed into checks with a knife, so as to expose as much sur. 
face as possible, is laid on the rocks to dry. After becoming thoroughly 
hard, it is bruised to powder, mixed with the oil of the leaf fat of the fish, 
and packed away in flag sacks. Although no salt is used in this prepara- 
tion, it remains good till May of the following year. The acorns, as soon 
as they fall from the trees, are buried in sand constantly saturated with 
water, where they remain till spring. By this soaking their bitter flavor is 
said to be destroyed. 

After supper Mr. Lee ordered a launch, and the Indian paddles were 
again dipping in the bright waters. The stars were out on the clear brow 
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of night, twinkling as of old, when the lofty peaks aroand were heaved 
from the depths of the volcano. They now looked down on a less grand* 
indeed, but more lovely scene. The fires of the natives blazed among 
the woody glens, the light canoe skimmed the waters near the shore, the 
winds groaned over the mountain tops, the cascades sang from cliff to 
cliff, the loon shouted and dove beneath the shining wave ; it was a wild, 
almost unearthly scene, in the deep gorge of the Columbia. The rising of 
the moon changed its features. The profoundest silence reigned, save tho 
dash of paddles that echoed faintly from the shores. Our canoe sprang 
h'ghtly over the rippling bosom of the waters, the Indian fires smouldered 
among the waving pines ; the stars became dim, and the depths of the 
l>lue sky glowed one vast nebula of mellow light. But the eastern moun- 
tains hid awhile the orb froip sight. The south western heights shone 
with its pale beams, and cast iqto the deeply sunken river a bewitching 
dancing of light and shade, unequalled by the dreams of the wildest im- 
agination. The grandeur too of grove, and cliff, and mountain, and the 
mighty Columbia wrapped in the drapery of a golden midnight ! I was 
wholly lost. It was the new and rapidly opening panorama of the sublime 
wilderness. And the scene changed again when the moon was high in 
heaven. Coldly she looked down on the flood of waters. The cocks 
crew in the Indian villages ; the birds twittered on the boughs ; the wild 
fowls screamed, as her light gilded the chasm of the river, and revealed 
the high rocky Islands with their rugged crags and mouldering tombs. — 
The winds from Mount Adams were loaded with frosts, and the paddles 
were pulled wearily ; and ** clatowah,** liasten on, was often repeated by 
Mr. Lee. In a word, the poetry of the night was fast waning into the 
demisemiquavers of an ague, when Mr. L. ordered the steersman to moor. 
A crackling pine fire was soon blazing, and having warmed our shivering 
frames, we spread our blankets and slept sweetly till the dawn. 

Early on the morning of the 16th, our Indians were pulling at the pad- 
dles. The sky was overcast, and a dash of rain occasionally fell, — the 
first I had witnessed since leaving Boyou Salade. And although the air 
was chilly, and the heavens gloomy, yet when the large clear drops pat. 
tered on my hat, and fell in glad confusion around our little bark, a thrill 
of pleasure shot through my heart. Dangers, wastes, thirst, starvation, 
eternal dearth on the jBarth, and dewless heavens, were matters only of 
painful recollection. The present was the reality of the past engrafled on 
the hopes of the future ; the showery skies, the lofty green mountains, the 
tumbling cataracts, the mighty forests, the sweet savor of teeming groves— > 
among the like of which I had breathed in infancy — hung over the thresh- 
hold of the lower Columbia — the goal of my wayfaring. Harken to that 
roar of waters ! see the hastening of the flood I hear the sharp rippling by 
yonder rock ! The whole river sinks from view in advance of us ! The 
bowsman dips his paddle deeply and quickly — the frail canoe shoots to the 
northern shore between a string of Islands and the main land — glides 
quickly down a narrow channel ; passes a village of cedar board wigwams 
on a beautiful little plain to the right ; it rounds the lower Island ; behold 
the Cascades ! An immense trough of boulders of rocks, down which 
rusiies the " Great River of the West !*' The baggage is ashore ; the 
Indians are conveying the canoe over the portage, — and while this is being 
done the reader will have time to explore the lower falls of the Columbia, 
and their vicinage. 
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The trail of the portage mns near the torrent, along the rocky slope on 
its northern bank, and terminates among large loose rocks, bleached bj 
the floods of ages, at the foot of the trough of the main rapid. It is about 
a mile and a half long. At its lower end voyagers re.embark when the 
river is at a low stage, and run the lower rapids. But when it is swollen 
by the annual freshets, they bear their boats a mile and a half farther 
down, where the water is deep and less tumultuous. In walking down 
this path, I had a near view of the whole length of the main rapids. As 
I have intimated, the bed of the river here is a vast inclined trough of 
white rocks, 60 or 80 feet deep, about 400 yards wide at the top, and di- 
minishing to about half that width at the bottom. The length of this 
trough is about a mile. In that distance the water falls about 130 feet ; in 
the rapids, above and below it, about 20 feet; making the whole descent 
kbout 150 feet. The quantity of water which passes here is incalculable. 
j^nt an approximate idea of it may be obtained from the fact that while 
the velocity is so great that the eye with difficulty follows objects floating 
bn the surface —yet such is its volume at the lowest stage of the river, that 
it rises and bends like a sea of moulten glass, over a channel of immense 
rocks, without breaking its surface, except near the shores. So deep and 
vast is the mighty flood ! In the June freshets, when the melted snows 
from the western declivities of 700 miles of the Rocky Mountains, and 
those on the eastern sides of the President's Range, come down, the Cas. 
cades must present a spectacle of sublimity equalled only by Niagara.-^ 
This is the passage of the river through the President's Range, and the 
mountains near it on either side are worthy of their distinguished name« 
At a short distance from the southern shore they rise in long ridgy slopes, 
covered with pines and other terebinthine trees of extraordinary size ; over 
the tops of which rise bold black crags, which elevating themselves in great 
grandeur one beyond another, 20 or 30 miles to the southward, cluster 
around the icy base of Mount Washington. On the other side of the cas- 
cades is a similar scene. Immense and gloomy forests, tangled with fallen 
timber and impenetrable underbrush, cover mountains, which in the States, 
would excite the profoundest admiration for their majesty and beauty ; but 
which dwindle into insignificence as they are viewed in the presence of 
the shining glaciers and massive granduer of Mount Adams, hanging over 
them. 

The river above the cascades runs north westwardly ; but approaching 
the descent it turns westward — and, after entering the trough, south west, 
wardly ; and having pasised this, it resumes its course to the north west. 
By this bend it leaves between its shore and the northern mountains, a 
Somewhat broken plain, a mile in width, and about 4 miles in length. At 
the upper end of the rapids this plain is nearly on a level with the river : 
so that an inconsiderable freshet sets the water up a natural channel half 
way across the bend. This circumstance, and the absence of any serious 
obstructions in the form of hills, &c., led me to suppose that a canal might 
be cult around the cascades at a trifling expense ; which would not only 
open steamboat navigation to the Dalles, but furnish at this interesting 
■pot, an incalculable amount of water power. 

The canoe had been deposited among the rocks at the lower end of the 
trougti, our coc6a and boiled sa(nK>n, bread, butter, potatoes, etcetera, had 
been located in their proper depositories, and we were taking a parting 
gaze at the rushing flood, wlien the sound of footsteps and an order given 
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in French to deposite a bale of goods at the water side, drew our attentioil 
to a hearty old gentlemtn of 50 or 55, whom Mr. Lee immediately recog. 
nised as Dr. McLaughlin. He was about 5 feet 11 inches in height, and 
stoutly built, weighing about 300 pounds, with large keen blueish eyes, a 
ruddy eomplelion, and hair of snowy whiteness. He was on his return from 
London with despatches from the H. B. Company's board in England, and 
with letters from friends and home to the hundreds of Britons in its em- 
ptoy in tne northwestern Wilderness^ He was in high spirits. Every crag 
m sight was familiar to him — had witnessed the energy and zeal of thir- 
ty years* successful enterprise ~had seen him in the strength of .ripened 
manhood— -^nd now beheld his undiminished energies crowned with the 
frosted locks of age. We spent ten minutes with the doctor, and received 
a kind invitation to the hospitalities of his post ; gave oar canoe, freighted 
with our. baggage. In charge of the Indians, to take down the lower rapids ; 
and ascended the bluff to the trail that leads to the tide. water below them. 
We climbed two hundred feet among small spruce, pine, fir, and hemlock, 
trees, to the table land. The track was strewn with fragmens of petrified 
trees, from three inches to two feet in diameter, and rocks, (quartz and 
granite, ex loco,) mingled with others more or less fused. Soon after 'strike 
ing the path on the plain, we came to a beautiful little lake, lying near 
the brink of the hill. It was clear and deep. And around its western, 
northern, and eastern shores, drooped the boughs of a thick hedge of 
small evergreen trees, which dipped and rose charmingly in its waters. 
All around stood the lofty pines, sighing and groaning in the wind. Noth- 
ing could be seen but the little lake and the gifding forest ; a gem of per- 
fect beattty, reflecting the deep shades of the unbroken wilderness. A 
Httle stream crept away from it down the blufiT, and babbled back the 
roar of the Cascades. 

The trail led us among deep rivines, clad with heavy forests, the soil 
of which was a coarse gravel, thinly covered with a vegetable mould. A 
mile from the lake, we came upon level land again. In this place was 
a collection of Indian tombs, similar to those upon the "Island of tombs.*' 
They were six or eight in number, and contained a great quantity of 
bones. On the boards around the sides, were painted the figures of death, 
horses, dogs, &c. The great destroyer bears the same grim aspect to the 
savage mind that he does to ours. A skull, nnd the fieshless bones of a 
skeletoii piled around, were his symbol upon these rude resting places of 
the departed. One of them, which our Indians said contained the re- 
mains of a celebrated ** medicine man," bore the figure of a horse rudely 
carved from the red cedar tree. This was the form in which his postkw 
mous visits were to be made to his tribe. Small brass kettles, wooden 
pails, and baskets of curious workmanship, were piled on the rool. Thence 
onward a half mile over a stony soil, sometimes open, and again covered 
with forests, brought us to our canoe by the rocky shore at the foot of jthe 
rapids. Mr. Lee 'here pointed me to a strong eddying current on tho 
southern shore, in which Mr. Cyrus Shepard and Mrs. Doctor White and 
child, of the Methodist mission on the Willamette, were cap sized the 
year before, in an attempt to run the lower rapids. Mr. Shepard could 
not swim — had sunk the second time, and rose by the side ot the upturn. 
ed canoe, when he seized the hand of Mrs. White, who was on the oppo. 
site side, and thus sustained hiraeelf and her, until some Indians came to 
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iheir Itlff f« On reacbiog the shore, and mrniRg op the eamohf tk# bhiM wu 
found entangled among its eroea^bafs, dead ! 

The cunent was strong whei^ we re-entered oar eanee, and hore ok aleag 

at a livdy rate. The weather, too^ wee very agreeahle ; the sl^ traae^ 

rent, and glowing with a mild Ootober sun. The aeenery about «e was 

truly grand. A few detached wisps of mist clung to the dark crags of the 

mountains on the southern shore, and numerous oaseades shot out from the 

peaks, and tumbling ftt)m one shelf to another, at length phuiged hendreds 

of feet among confused heapa of rocka in the Yale« The erngt themselves 

were eitreraely picturesque ] they beetled oet so boldly, a thonsand ^t 

above the forests on the sidea of the moatitaio, and appeared to hang so 

easily and gracefully on the air. Some of them were baealtic. One I 

thought verv remarkable, l^he mountain on which it slood^ Was about 

1,900 feet high. On its side, there was a deep rocky ravine. In thi^^ 

about dOO feet from the plain, arose a column 30 or 40 feet in diametef^ 

and, I judged, more than 200 feet high, surmounted by a cap resembli^ 

the pediment of an ancient church. Far up its sides, grew a number of 

shrub cedars, which had taken root in the orevices, and as they gr^w. 

sunk down horizontally, and formed an irregular fringe ol green atouna 

it« A abort distance farther down waa seen a beautiful oaaeade. The 

stream appeared to rise near the very apeit of the mountain, and having 

run a number of rods in a dark gorge Wween two peaks, it suddenly 

shot from the brink of a clitf into a oopee of evergreen trees at the base 

ol the mountain. The height of the perpendicular fall, appeared 'le bo 

about 600 feet. Some of the weter waa dispersed in spray before reaeli* 

ing the ground ; but a large quantity of it fell on the plain, and sent 

among the heighta ii noisy and thrilhng echo. On the north side of the 

river, the mountaina were less precipitous, and covered with a dense forest 

of pines, cedars, furs, Stc, 

The bottom lande of the river were alternately praities and woodlanda. 
The former, clad with a heavy growth of the wild grassee, dry and brown ; 
the latter, with pine, fir, cottonwood, black ash, and varioos kinds 
of shrubs. The river varied in width from one to two milee, general^ 
deep and still, but oecasionally crossed by sand bars. Ten or twelve 
miles below the cascades, we came upon one, that, stretching two or throe 
miles down the river, turned the current to the eouthern shore. The wind 
blew freshly, and the waves ran high in that quaHor i so it was deemed 
expedient to lighten the canoe. To this end Mr« Lee, the two Amerioaao^ 
and myselt landed oti the northern shore for a walk, whils the Ivdians' 
should paddle around to the kiwer point of the bar. We ttavelled afootf 
the beach. It was generally hard and gravelly. Among the pebbles* I 
noticed several splendid specimens of the agate. The aoU of the flats wae 
a vegetable monnd, 18 inchee or two feet in depth, reating on a stratum of 
sand and gravel, and evidently overflown by the annual floods of Jano# 
The flats varied from a few rode to a mile in width. While oiOoyii^ this 
walk, the two Americans started up a deer, followed it into the woods, 
and, loth to return uasacesssM, pufsned it ttU long aftei our eanoo was 
mpored below the bsr. So that Mr. tee and myself bsd abtmlant time 
to amuse ourselves with all manner of homely wishes toward our perse- 
vering companions, till nesr sunset, when the three barges of Doctor Mc 
LaughUn, under their Indian blanket aaiUi and saptia meats, swept gal- 
lantly by us, and added Che last dreg Co oar vexation. Mr. Lee waeoain ; 
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t was furioilfl. What, for a paltry deer, loote a Tiew of the Columbia 
hence to the Fort ! But I remember with Batisfaction that no one was 
materially injured by my wrath, and that my truant countrymen were suf. 
ficiently gratified with their success to enable thom to bear with much 
resignation three emphatic scrowls, as they made their appearance at the 
canoe. 

The dusk of night was now creeping into the vallies, and we had 
twenty miles to make. The tide from the Pacific was setting up, and the 
wind had left us; but our Indians suggested that the force of their paddles, 
stimulated by a small present of **shmoke*' (tobacco,) would still carry 
us in by 11 o'clock. We therefore gave our promises to pay the required 
quantum of the herb, ensconced ourselves in blankets, and dozed to ihe 
wild music of the paddles, till a shower of hail aroused us. It was about 
10 o'clock. An angry cloud hung over us ; and the hail and rain fell 
fast ; the wind from mount Washington and Jefierson, chilled every 
fibre of our systems ; the wooded hills on both sides of the river, were 
wrapped in cold brown clouds \ the owl and wolf were answering each 
other on the heights *, enough of light lay on the stream to show dimly the 
islands that divided its waters ; and the fires of the wigwams disclosed 
the naked groups of savages around them. It was a scene that the imagi- 
nation loves. The canoe, 30 feet in length, the like of which had cut 
those waters centuries before ; the Indians, kneeling two and two, and 
rising on their paddles ; their devoted missionary surveying them and the 
villages on the shores, and rejoicing in the anticipation, that soon the songs 
of the redeemed savage would break from the dark vales of Oregon ; that 
those wastes of mind would soon teem with a- harvest of happiness and 
truth, cast a breathing unutterable charm over the deep hues of that green 
wilderness, dimly seen on that stormy night, which will give me pleasure 
to dwell upon while I live. *' On the bar," cried Mr. Lee ; and while our 
Indians leapt into the water, and dragged the canoe to the channel, he 
pointed to the dim light of the Hudson Bay Company's saw and grist mill, 
two miles above on the northern shore. We were three miles from Van- 
couver. The Indians knew the bar, and were delighted to find themselves 
so near the termination of their toil. They soon found the channel, and 
leaping aboard, plied their paddles with renewed energy. And if any 
one faltered, the steersman rebuked him with his own hopes of "shmoke" 
and »* schejotecut," (the Fort,) which never failed to bring the delinquent 
to duty. Twenty minutes of vigorous rowing moored us at the landing. 
A few hundred yards below, floated a ship and a sIoop« scarcely seen 
through the fog. On the shore, rosea levee or breastwork, along which 
the dusky savages were gliding with stealthy and silent tread. In the dis. 
tance were heard voices in English speaking of home. We landed, as. 
cended the levee, entered a lane between cultivated fields, walked a quar- 
ter of a mile, were under a long line of pickets ; we entered Fort Van . 
couver — the goal of my wanderings, the destination of my weary foot, 
steps ! 

Mr. James Douglass* the gentleman who had been in charge of the 
post during the absence of Dr. McLaughlin, conducted us to a room warm- 
ed by a well.fed stove ; insisted that I should exchange my wet garments 
for dry ones, and profiered every other act that the kindest hospitality could 
suggest to relieve me of the discomforts resulting from four months jour- 
neying in* the wilderness. 



CHAPTER VII. 

It was my intention to have explored that portion of Oregon, lying west 
of the President's range, before the rainy season should commence, and 
to have spent the remamder of the winter in examining that part lying 
east of those mountains. But the w;eather itself, and the assurances of 
Dr. McLaughlin, convinced me .that the rainy season had already com. 
menced, and that I must consequently abandon, to a great extent, the 
exploration of the lower country. I, however, determined to see the 
valley of the Willamette, and accordingly hired some Indians to take me 
to it. 

On the morning of the 21st, we dropped down the Columbia, five miles, 
to Wappatoo Island. This large tract of low latid is bounded on the south, 
west, south and southeast, by the mouths of the Willamette, and on the 
north by the Columbia. The side oontiguoiis to the latter river, is about fif- 
teen miles in length ; the side bounded by the eastern mouth of the WiU 
liamette about seven miles, and that bounded by the western mouth of the 
same river about twelve miles. It derives its name from an edible root 
called Wappatoo, which it produces in abundance. It is generally low, 
and, in the central parts, broken with small ponds and marshes, in which 
the water rises and falls with the river. Nearly the whole surface is over- 
flown by the June freshets. It is covered with a heavy growth of cotton- 
wood, elm, white oak, black ash, alder, and a large species of laurel, and 
other shrubs. The Hudson Bay Company, some years ago, placed a few 
hogs upon it, which have subsisted entirely upon roots, acorns, &c., and 
increased to many hundreds. 

1 found the Willamette deep enough for ordinary steamboats, the dis. 
tance of twenty miles from its western mouth. One mile below the falls 
are rapids on which the water was too shallow to float our canoe. The 
tide rises at this place about fourteen inches. The western shore of the 
river, from the point where its mouths diverge to this place, consists of 
lofty mountains rising immediately from the waterside, and covered with 
pines and other terebinthine trees. On the eastern side, beautiful swells 
and plains extend from the Columbia to within Ave or six miles of the ra. 
pids. They are generally covered with pine, white oak, black ash, and 
other kinds of timber. From the point last named to the rapids, wooded 
mountains crowd down to the verge of the stream. Just below the rapids 
a very considerable stream comes in from the east. It is said to rise in a 
champaign country, which commences two or three miles from the Wil. 
lamette, and extends eastward twenty or thirty miles to the lower hills of 
the President's range. This stream breaks through the mountain tumul* 
tuously, and enters the Willamette with so strong a current, as to endan- 
ger boats attempting to pass it. Here were a number of Indian huts, the 
inmates uf which were busied in taking and curing saloMMU Between the 
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rapids and th« f«llf» the country adjacent to the river, is similar to that just 
described ; mountains clothed with impenetrable forests. The river thiie 
far appeared to have an average width of four hundred yards ; water lim- 
pid. As we approached the falls, the eastern shore presented a solid wall 
of basalt, thirty feet in perpendicular height. On the top of this wsll was 
nearly an a9re of level area, on which the Hudson Bay Company have 
buih a log-house. This plain is three or four feet below the level of the 
water above the falls, and pr«tecled from the floods by the intervention of 
a deep chasm, which separates it from the rocka over which the water 
pours. This is the best site in the country for extensive flouring and lum. 
ber mills. The valley of the WiUameUe is the only portion of Oregon, 
h9m which grain om ever, le any exfent, beoome an article 6f export ; end 
this iplenilid waterfall can be approached AiaH seasons from above and be* 
l«w, by sioopsi schooners, 4bc. The Hndson Bay Company, aware of Hi 
importance, have oommeneed a race-way, and drawn timber on th# 
ground, wkh the apparent intention of erecting sneh works. On the op* 
poeite side, k an aere or two of broken gronnd, which might be similanf 
occupied. 

The falls are formed by a line of dark rock, which stretches diagonally 
across the stream. The river waa low when I passed it, and all the wntcr 
wac discbcfged it tiMcc jets. Two of thcie were near the Western shore. 
TIm oUier was near the eactem shore, and felt into the chasm which dividcc 
the rocky plain before named, from the eliflb of the falls. At the month 
of this chasm, my Indians unloaded their canoe, dragged it up the eraga« 
and havtnf borne it on their ahoulders eight or ten n^s, launched it upon 
a narrow neck of water by the shore ; reloaded, and rowed to the deep 
water above. The scene, however, waa too interesting to leave so soon, 
and I tarried awhile to view it. The cataract roared loudly among the 
caTcrne, and cent a thousand foaming eddies into the stream below. 
Countless numbers of cslmon were leaping and fklling upon the fretted 
waiert ; savsgee almost naked were arcnnd me, untrained by the soothing 
inilneocesef true knowledge, and the hopes of a purer world ( as rude aa 
fbe rocks on which they trod ; 'Ce bestial as the bear that growled in the 
thicket. On either hand was the primeval wilderness, with its deeCylnff and 
its cerpetiiatty renewing energiee ! Nothing could be more intensely Inter, 
esimg. I had bnt a moment in these pleasant yet painful reflectioni, when 
my Indiana, becoming impatient, called me to pursue my voysge. 

A mile above the fnMs, a large eveek comes in f^om the west. It is said 
Icrise among the moaotalns near the Cdombia, and to run south and south* 
ctst and eastwsfrdly through a series of fine pi^airiec interspersed whh 
timber. Above the falls, the mountains rise immediately from the water*a 
edge, clothed with the noble foracts of pine. dto. ; but ct the dbfanec of 15 
miles above, their green ifdgee give plaee to greasy and wooded swells on 
the west, and timbered and prairie phiins on the eastern side. Tliia sec. 
lion of the river anpeared ncvrgabts for any craft that could float in the 
ctrsam belcw the falls. 

It waa dark when I tnrlved at the Itvcl country ; and emerging suddenly 
In sight of a fifc on the western bank, my Indians cried ** Boiton, Boston,** 
and tmrned the canoe ashore to give me an opportunity of speaking with c 
fellow countryman. He was aitting in the driszling rain, by a large log 
flM««>a stalwart aix fbot Kentucky trapper. After long service in the Amer. 
Iccn ygr CcmpMMf %mon§ the Rocky ntountains, be had come down to 
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the Willamette, accompanied by an Indian woman and his child, selected 
a place to build his home, made an '* improvement,*' sold it, and was now 
commencing another. He entered my canoe, and steered across the river 
to a Mr. Johnson's. " I'm sorry I can't keep you," said he, ** but I reckon 
you'll sleep better under shingles, than this stormy sky. Johnson will be 
glad to see you. He's got a good shantee, and something for you to eat." 
We soon crossed the stream, and entered the cabin of Mr. Johnson. It 
was a hewn log structure, about 20 feet square, with a mud chimney, 
hearth and fireplace. The furniture x;onsisied of one chair, a number of 
wooden benches, a rude bcdf^tead covered with flag mats, and several 
sheetiron kettles, earthern plates, knives and forks, tin pint cups, an Indian 
wife, and a brace of brown boys. I passed the night pleasantly with Mr. 
Johnson ; and in the morning rose early to go to the Methodist Episcopal 
mission, 12 miles above. But the old hunter detained me to breakfast ; 
and afterwards insisted that I should view his premises, while his boy 
should gather the horses to convey me on my way. And a sight of fenced 
fields, many acres of wheat and oat stubble, potato fields, and garden 
vegetables of all descriptions, and a barn well stored with the gathered 
harvest compensated me for the delay. Adjoining Mr. Johnson's farm, 
were four others, on all of which there were from fifty to a hundred acres 
under cultivation, and substantial log-houses and barns. One of these 
belonged to Thomas McKay, son of McKay who figured with Mr. Astor 
in the doings of the Pacific Fur Company. After surveying these marks 
of civilization, I found a Dr. Bailey waiting with his horses to convey me 
to his home. We accordingly mounted, bade adieu to the old trapper of 
Hudson Bay, and other parts of the frozen north, and went to view Mc- 
Kay's mill. A grist mill in Oregon ! We found him working at his dam. 
Near by lay French burr stones, and some portions of substantial and 
well.fashioned iron work. The frame of the milUhouse was raised and 
shingled ; and an excellent structure it was. The whole expense of the 
establishment, when completed, is expected to be $7,000 or $8,000. 
McKay's mother is a Cree or Chipeway Indian ; and McKay is a strange 
compound of the two races. The contour of his frame and features, is 
Scotch ; his manners and intellections strongly tinctured with the Indian. 
He has been in the service uf the Fur Companies all his life, save some 
six or seven years past ; and by his daring enterprise, and courage in bat- 
tle, has rendered himself the terror of the Oregon Indians. 

Leaving McKay's mill, we travelled along a circuitous track through a 
heavy forest of fir and pine, and emerged into a beautiful little prairie, at 
the side of which stood the doctor's neat hewn log cabin, sending its 
cheerful smoke among the lofty pine tops in its rear. We soon sat by a 
blazing fire, and the storm that had pelted us all the way, lost its unpleas- 
antness in the delightful society of my worthy host and his amiable wife. 
I passed the night with them. The doctor is a Scotchman, his wife a 
Yankee. The former had seen many adventures in California and Oregon 
— had his face very much slashed in a contest with the Shasty Indians 
near the southern border of Oregon. The latter had come from the States, 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal mission, and had consented to share 
the bliss and ills of life with the adventurous Gael ; and a happy little 
family they were. The next morning Mrs. Bailey kindly undertook to 
make me a blanket coat by the time I should return, and the worthy doc- 
tor and myself started for the mission. About a mile on our way, we 
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ealled at a farm occupied by an American, who acted as black and gun* 
smith for the settlement. He appeared to have a good set of tools for hfs 
mechanical business, and plenty of custom. He had also a considerable 
trvct of faind under fence, a comfortable house and outbuildings. A mile 
or two farther on, we came upon the cabin of a yankee tinker : on odd 
fellow, he ; glad to see a fellow countryman, ready to serve him in any 
way, and to discuss the matter of a canal across the isthmns of Darien, 
the northern lights, Engpsh monopolies, Symmes's Hole, Tom Paine, and 
wooden nutmegs. Farther on, we came to the Catholic chapel, a low 
wooden building, 35 or 40 feet in length ; and the parsonage, a comforts. 
ble Iag.cabin. Beyond these, scattered over five miles of country, wer<l 
15 or 20 farms, occupied by Americans, and retired servants of the 
Hudson Bay Company. Twelve or thirteen miles from the doctor's, 
we came in sight of the mission premises. They consisted of three log. 
cabins, a blacksmith shop, and outbuildings, on the east bank of the Wil* 
liamette, with laige and well cultivated farms round about ; and a farm, 
on which were a large frame house, hospital, barn, &c., half a mile to 
the eastward. We alighted at the last nsmed establishment, and were 
kindly received by Dr. White and lady. This gentleman is the physician 
of the mission, and is thoroughly devoted to the amelioration of the phy. 
sical condition of the natives. For this object, a large hospital was beings 
erected near his dwelling, for the reception of patients. I passed the 
night with the doctor and his femily, and the following day visited the 
other mission families. Every one appeared happy in his benevolenc 
work — Mr. Daniel Leslie in preaching and superintending general mat- 
ters ; Mr. Cyrus Shepard in teaching about thirty half-bred and Indian 
children; Mr. J. C. Whitcomb in teaching them to cultivate the earth ; 
and Mr. Ahinson Boers in blacksmithing for the missk>n and the Indiana, 
end instructing a few young men in his art. I spent four or five daye 
with these people, and iimd a fine opportunity Co learn their characters, the 
ol^eeti they had in view, and the means they took to accomplish them. 
They belong to that lealoos class of protestants called Methodist E^>isco. 
palians. Their religious feelings are warm, and accompanied with n 
•crong fehb end great activity. In energy and fervent zeal, they reminded 
me Of the Plymouth pilgrims. So true in heart, and so deeply interested 
were they with the principle and emotions which they are endeavoring to 
inculcate upon those around them. Their hospitality and friendship were 
of the purest and most disinterested character. I shall have reason to 
remember long and gratefully the kind and ^neit>us manner in which 
they supplied ray wants. 

Their object in settling in Oregon, I understood to be twofold : the one 
and principal, to civilise and christianize the Indians ; the other and not 
less important, the establishment of religious and literary institutions for 
the benefit of white emigrants. Their plan of operation on the Indians, 
is to learn their various languages, for the purposes of itinerant preaching, 
and of teaching the young the English language. The scholars are also 
instructed in agriculture, the regulations of a well^managed household, 
reading, writintr* arithmetic, and geography. The principJea and duties of 
the Christian religion, form a very considerable part of the system. They 
have aucceeded very satisfactorily in the several parts of their undertaking. 
The preaehers of the mission have traveraed the wilderness, and by their 
untiring devotion to their work, wrought many changes in the moral con. 
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dttlon of those proverbially debated savagefl ; while their tchooli afford 
ample eyidence of the capacity of the children for intellectaal improYa. 
ment. They have a number of hundred acres of land undsr the plough, 
and cultivated chiefly by the native pup9s. They have more than 100 
head of horned cattle, 30 or 40 horses, and many swine. They have 
granaries illed with wheat, oats, barley, and peas, and cellars well stored 
with vegetables. 

All these improviefnents an4 vesoarces, aided by the liberal appropria. 
tbns of their missionary board in the Stales, are used to open still wider 
the harvest fields of knowledge to the thousands whose conditton is still 
fininitigated by its sacred influences. A site had already been selected on 
the opposite side of the river for an academical baUding; « court of jus- 
tice had been organized by the popular voice; a military corps was about 
to be formed for the protection of eectlers ; and other measures were in 
progress, at once showing that the American, with his characteristic en- 
ergy and enterprise, and the philanthropist, with his holy aspirations for 
the betterment of the human condition, had crossed the snowy barrier of 
the mountain, to mingle with the dashing waves of the Paeific seal the 
ewcet miisie of a busy and virtuous civilizati^Mi. 

During my tarry here, several American citizens unconnected with the 
mission, called on me to talk of their fatheriand, and inquira as to the 
probability that its laws would be extended over cben« The constantly le- 
peated inquiries were, " Why are we left without protection in diis part of 
our country^s domain t Why are foreigners permitted to domineer over 
American citizens, drive their traders from the country, and make us 
AS dependent on them for the clothes we wear, as are their own appren- 
ticed slaves.** I could return no answer to these q«estioiis, exculpatory of 
this national deiinqaency ; and therefore advised them to embody their 
grievances in a petition, and forward it to Congress. They had a meeting 
for that purpose, and afterward pot into my hand, as the result of it, a 
petition signed by 67 ** citizens of the United States, and persons desvous 
of becoming such,** the substance of which was a description of the 
country — their unprotected situation — and, in conclusion, a prayer that 
the Federal Government would extend over them the protection and insti. 
tutions of the Republic. Five or siz of the Willamette settlers, for some 
resson, had not an opportunity to 4ign this paper* The Cadidie priest 
refused to do it. 

These people have put fifty or sixty fine farms under cultivation in the 
Williamette valley, amidst the most dipcouraging circumstances. They 
have erected for themselves comfortable dwellings and outbuildings, and 
have herds of excellent cattle, which they have, from time to time, driven 
up from California, at great expense of property and even life. And the 
reader will find it difliculc to learn any sufficient reasons for their being 
left by the Government without the institutions of civilized society. Their 
condition is truly deplorable. They are liable to be arrested for debt or 
crime, and conveyed to the jails of Canada ! Arrested on American ter. 
ritory by British officers, tried by British tribunals, imprisoned in British 
prisons, and hung or shot by British executioners ! They cannot trade 
with the Indians. For, in that case, the business of British subjects is in. 
terfered with ; who, by way of retaliation, will withhold the supplies of 
clothing, household goods, etcetera, which the settlers have no other means 
of obtaining. Nor is this all. The civil condition of the. territory being 
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inch as virtuaify to prohibit the emigration, to any extent, of useful and 
desirable citizens, they have nothing to anticipate from any sensible in. 
crease of their numbers, nor any amelioration of their state to look fur, 
from the accession of female society. In the desperatiun incident to their 
lonely lot, they take wives from the Indian tribes around them. Wbftt 
will be the ultimate consequence of this unpardonable negligence on tbe 
part of the Government upon the future destinies of Oregon, cannot be 
clearly predicted. But it is manifest that it must be disastrous in the 
highest degree, both as to its claims to the sovereignty of that territory, and 
the moral condition of its inhabitants. 

A Mr. W. H. Willson, superintendent of a branch mission on Puget'a 
sound, chanced to be at the Willamette station, whose polite attentions it 
affords me pleasure to acknowledge. He accompanied me on a number 
of excursions in the valley, and to the heights, for tiie purpose of showing 
me the country. I was also indebted to him for much information rela. 
tive to the Cowelitz and its valley, and the region about the sound, which 
will be found on a succeeding page. 

My original intention, as before observed, had been to have passed (he 
winter in exploring Oregon, and to have returned to the States the foUow« 
ing summer, with the American Fur traders. But, having learned from 
various creditable sources, that little dependence could be placed upon 
meeung them at their usual place of rendezvous on Green river, and that 
the prospect of getting back to the States by that route, would consequently 
be exceedingly doubtful. I felt constrained to abandun the attempt. My 
next wish was to have gone by land to California, and thence home 
through the northern States of Mexico. In order, however, to accomplish 
this with safety, a force of twenty-five men was indispensable ; and as 
that number could not be raised, I was compelled to give up all hopes of 
returning by that route. The last and only practicable means then of 
seeking home during the next twelve months, was to go to the Sandwich 
Islands, and ship thence for New York, or California, as opportunity 
might offer. One of the company's vessels was then lying at Vancover, 
receiving a cargo of lumber for the Island market ; and I determined to 
take passage in her. Under these circumstances, it behoved me to hasten 
my return fo the Columbia. Accordingly, on the 20th I left the mission, 
visited Dr. Bailey and lady, and went to Mr. Johnson's to take a canoe 
down the river. On reaching this place, I found Mr. Lee, who had been 
to the mission establishment on the Willamette, for the fall supplies of 
wheat, pork, lard, butter, &c., for his station at the " Dalles." He had 
left the mission two days before my departure, and giving his canoe, laden 
with these valuables, in charge of his Indians, proceeded down to the 
highlands by land. He had arrived at Mr. John^^on's, when a message 
reached him to the effect that his canoe had been upset, and its entire con- 
tents discharged into the stream. He immediately repaired to the scene 
of this disaster, where I found him busied in attempting to save some part 
of his cargo. All the wheat, and a part of the other supplies, together 
with his gun and other travelling pariphernalia, were lost. I made ar- 
rangements to go down with him when he should be ready, and left him 
to call upon a Captain Young, an American extrader, who was settled 
near. This gentleman had formerly explored California and Oregon in 
qaest of beaver — had been plundered by the Mexican authorities of 
$18«000 or 820,000 worth of fur; and, vearled at last with his ill luck. 
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•etded ntne or ten years ago on a small tributary of the WUlamettt 
eoaingf in from the west. Here he has erected a saw and grist mill, and 
opened a farm. He has been a number of times to California for cattle, 
%nd MW owns about one hundred head, a fine band of horses, swine, &t;.. 
He related to me many incidents of his hardships ; among which, the 
moat sorprising was that, for a number of years, the Hudson Bay Com. 
pany refused to sell him a shred of clothing. And as there were no other 
Craden tn the country, be was compelled, during their pleasure, to wear 
■kins. A false report that he had been guilty of some dishonorable act In 
California, was the alleged cause for this troatmenL But perhaps a better 
reason would be, that Mr. Young occasionally purchased beaver skins in 
the American territory. I spent the night of the 12th with the excellent 
old captain, and in the afternoon of tke 13th, in company with my friend 
Mr. Lee, descended the Willamette as far as the Falls. Here we passed 
Che night more to tke apparent satisfaction of three pecks of fleas than of our- 
•elTes. These little comforts abound in Oregon. But it was not these 
•lone that made our lodging at the Falls a rosy circamstance for memory's 
wastes. The mellifluent odor of salmon offal regaling our nasal sensibilities ; 
•nd tke squalling ef a eopper-colored baby, uttered in all the sweetest 
intonations of such instruments, falling with the liveliest notes upon the ear, 
nade me dream of war to the knife, till the sun called us to day's travel. 

Five miles below the Falls, Mr. Lee and myself left the canoe, and 
•truck across about 14 miles' to an Indian village on the bank of the Co- 
lumbia opposite Vaneoaver. It was a collection of mud and straw huta, 
•urroundea and filled with so much filth of a certain description, as to be 
emelt two hundred yards. We hired one of these cits to take us across 
the river, and at sunset of the 15th, were comfortably seated by the slove 
in ** Bachelor's Hall *' of Fort Vancouver. 

The rainy season had now thoroughly set in. Travelling any consider, 
able distance in open boats, or among tke tangled underbrush on foot, or 
•n horseback, was quite impracticable. I therefore determined to avail 
myself of whatever other means of Information were in my reach. And 
as the gentlemen in charge of the various trading .posts in the Territory, 
bad arrived at Vancouver- to meet the express from London, I eonld not 
iiaf<e had, for this object, a more favorable opportunity. The information 
obtained irom these gentlemen, and from other residents in the country, I 
have lelied on as correct, and combined it with my own observations in 
the following general account of Oregon : 

Oregon Territory is bounded on the north by the parallel of 54 deg. 40 
min. north latitude; on the east by the Rocky Mountains ; on the south by 
tke parallel of 42 deg. north latitude ; and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

Mountains of Oregon. Different sections of the great chain of high, 
lands which stretches from the straits of Magellan to the Arctic sea, have 
received diflferent names; as the Andes, the Cordilleras, the Anahuae, the 
Rocky and tke Chipewayan Mountains. The last mentioned appellation has 
been applied to that portion of it which lies between the 58 deg. of north 
latitude and the Arctic Sea. The Hudson Bay Company, in completing 
the aurvey of tke Arctic coast, have ascertained that these mountains pre- 
•erve a strongly defined outline entirely to the sea, and hang in towering 
cliffs over it ; and by other surveys have discovered that they gradually 
increase in height from the sea southward. The section to which the 
term Rooky Mountains has been applied, extends from latitude 58 deg. to 
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the Great Gap, or southern pass, !n latitude 42 deg. north. Their ahitude 
b greater than that of any other range on the northern part of the conti. 
nent. Mr. Thompson, the astronomer of the Hudson B. Co., reports that 
he found peaks between latitudes 53 and 56 north, more than 26,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. That portion lying east of Oregon, and divid. 
ing it from the Great Prairie Wilderness, will be particularly noticed. Its 
southern point is in the Wind River cluster, latitude 42 deg. north, and 
about 700 miles from the Pacific Ocean. Its northern point is in latitude 
64 deg. 40 min., about 70 miles north of Mount Browne, and about 40O 
milea from the same sea. Its general direction between these points is 
from N. N. W. |o S. S. E. 

This range is generally covered with perpetual snows ; and for this and 
other causes generally impassable for man or beast. There are however sev. 
eral gaps through which the Indians and others cross to the Great Prairie 
Wilderness. The northernmost is between the peaks Browne and Hooker. 
This is used by the fur traders in their journeys from the Columbia to Can. 
ada. Another lies between the head waters of the Flathead and the Marias 
Rivers. Another runs from Lewis and Clark's River, to the southern 
head waters of the Missouri. Another lies up Henry's fork of theSaptin, 
in a northeasterly course, to the Big.horn branch of the Vellow.stone. 
And still another, and most important of all, is situated between the Wind 
River cluster and Long's Mountains, 

There are several spurs or lateral branches protruding from the main 
chain, which are worthy of notice. The northernmost of these puts oflP 
north of Fraser's River, and embraces the sources of that stream. It is n 
broad collection of heights, sparsely covered with pines. Some of its tops 
are covered with snow nine months of the year. A spur fVom tl»ese pas- 
tes far down between Fraser's and Columbia River. This is a line of 
rather low elevations, thickly clothed with pines, cedar, &c. The highest 
portions of theni lie near the Columbia. Another spur puts out on the 
south of Mount Hooker, and lies in the bend of the Columbia, above the 
two lakes. These are lofty and bare of vegetation. Another Hes between 
the Flatbow and Flathead Rivers; another between the Flathead and 
Spokan Rivers ; another between the Coos-cooskie and Wapicakoos Rivers, 
These spurs, which he between the head waters of the Columbia and the 
last mentioned river, have usually been considered in connection with a 
range running off S. W. from the lower part of the Saptin, and called the 
Blue Mountains. But there are two sufficient reasons why this is error. 
The first is, that these spurs are separate and distinct from each other, and 
are all manifestly merely spurs of the Rocky Mountains, and closely con. 
nected with them. And the second is, that no one of them is united in 
any one point with the Blue Mountains. They cannot therefore be con. 
sidered a part of the Blue Mountain chain, and should not be known by 
the s^me name. The Mountains which lie between the Wapicakoos River 
and the upper waters of the Saptin, will be described by saying that they 
are a vast cluster of dark naked heights, descending from the average ele- 
vation of 15,000 feet — the altitude of the great western ridge— to about 
8,000 feet — the elevation of the eastern wall of the valley of the Saptin. 
The only qualifying fact that should be attached to this description is, that 
there are a few small hollows among these mountains, called " holes ;»• 
which in general appearance resemble Brown's hole, mentioned in a previ. 
ous chapter. But unlike the latter, they are too cold to alh)w of cultrvatton. 
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The last spur that deserves notice in this place, is that which is called > 
the ** Snowy Mountains." It has already been described in this work ; 
end it can only be necessary here to repeat that it branches off from the 
Wind River peaks in latitude 41 deg. north, and runs in an irregular bro* 
ken line to Cape Mendocino, in upper California. 

The Blue Mountains are a range of heights which commence at the 
Saptin, about 20 miles above its junction with the Columbia, near the 46th 
degree of north latitude, and run south westerly about 200 miles, and ter. 
.minate in a barren, rdiing plain. They are separated from the Rocky 
Mountains by the valley of the Saptin, and are unconnected MCith any other 
range. Some of their loftiest peaks are more than 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Many beautiful vallies, many hills covered with bunch 
grass, and very many extensive swells covered with heavy yellow pine 
forests, are found among them. 

The President's range is in every respect the niost interesting in Oregon. 
It is a part of a chain of highlands, which commences at Mount St. Elias, 
and gently diverging from the coast, terminates in the arid hills about the 
head of the Gulf of California. It is a line of extinct volcanoes, where 
the fires, the evidences of whose intense power are seen over the whole 
surface of Oregon, found their principal vents. It has 13 lofty peaks ; 
two of which, Mount St. Elias and Mount Fair weather, lie near lati- 
(tide 55 deg. north; and ten of which lie south of latitude 49 deg. north. 
Five of these latter have received names from British navigators and 
traders. 

The other five have received from an American traveller, Mr. Kelley, 
the names of deceased Presidents of the Republic. Mr. Kelley, I believe, 
was the first individual who suggested a name for the whole range. And 
for convenience in description I have adopted it. And although it is a 
matter in which no one can find reasons for being very much interested, 
yet if there is any propriety in adopting Mr. K.'s name for the whole chain, 
there might seem to be as much in following his suggestion, thart all the 
principal peaks should bear the names of those distinguished men, whom 
the suflfrages of the people that own Oregon, have from time to time cal. 
led to administer their national government. I have adopted this course. 
Mount Tyler is situated near latitude 49 deg. north, and about SO miles 
from the eastern shore of those waters between Vancouver's Island and the 
continent. It is clad with perpetual snow. Mount Harrison is situated a 
little more than a degree south of Mount Tyler, and about 30 miles dast 
by north of PugetV Sound. It is covered with perpetual snow. Mount 
.Van Buren stands on the Isthmus between Puget*s sound and the Pacific. 
It is a lofty wintry peak, seen in clear weather 80 miles at sea^ Mount 
Adams lies under ihe parallel of 45 degrees, about 25 miles north of the 
cascades of the Columbia. This is one of the finest peaks of the chain, 
clad with eternal snows, 5,000 feet down its sides. Mount Washington 
lies a little north of the 44th deg. north, and about 20 miles south of the 
Cascades, it is a perfect cone, and is said to rise 17,000 or 18,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Two thirds of its height is covered with per. 
pctual snows. Mount Jefferson is an immense peak under latitute 441^ 
.degrees north. It received its name from Lewis and Clark. Mount Mad- 
ison is the Mount McLaughlin of the British fur-traders. Mount Monroe 
ie in latitude 43 deg. 20 min. north. Mount John Quiudy Adams it in 42 
deg. 10 min. ; both covered with perpetual snow. Mount Jackson is in 
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latitude 41 deg. 40 min. It is the largett and loftiest pinaele of the iVeai* 
dent*s range. This chain of moantains runs parallel whh the Rocky 
Moantains---400 miles from them. Its average distance from the coast of 
the Pacific, sooth of latitude 49 deg^ is about 100 miles. The epaoM 
between the peaks are occupied by elevated heights, coveted with an enor- 
mous gtcrwth of the several species of pines and firs, and the red cedar } 
many of which rise 300 feet without a limb ; and are 5, 6, 7, 8, and evoa 
9 fathoms in eireumference at the ground. 

On the sooth side of the Columbia at the Cascades, a range of low nioiiD. 
tains put oflf ^om the President's range, and running down parallel to tho 
river, terminates in a point of land on which Astoria was buih. Its ava. 
rage height is about 1500 feet above the river. Near the Cascades thoy 
rise much higher; and in some instances are beautifully castellated. -» 
They are generally covered with dense -pine and fir forests. From tho 
north side of the Cascades, a similar range runs dow<i to the sea, and ter- 
minates in Cape Disappointment. This range also is covered with foreata. 
Another range runs on the brink of the coast, from Cape Mendocino is 
upper California, to the Straits de Fuca. These are generally bare of 
trees; mere masses of dark stratified rocks, piled many hundred feet in 
height. They rise immediately from the borders of the sea, and preserve 
nearly a right line course, during their entire length. The lower portion 
of their eastern sides are clothed with heavy pine and spruce, fir and cedar 
forests. 

I have described on previous pages. the great southern branch of tho 
Columbia, called Saptin by the natives who live on its banks, and the vai. 
ley ol volcanic deserts through which it runs, as well as the Columbia and 
its cavernous vale, from its junction with the Saptin to Fort Vanooaver« 
90 miles from the sea. I shall, therefore, in the following notice of tbo 
rivers of Oregon, speak only of those parts of this and other streams, and 
their valHes about tnem, which remain undescribed. 

That portion of the Columbia, which lies above its junction with tbo 
Saptin, latitude 4b deg. 8 min. north, is navigable for bateaux to the boat 
encampment at the base of the Rocky mountains, about the 53d degree 
of norih latitude, a distance, by the course of the stream, of about SCO 
miles. The current is strong, and interrupted by five considerable and 
several lesser rapids, at which there are short portages. The country on 
both sides of the river rrom its junction with the Saptin to the mouth of tbo 
Spokan is a dreary waste. The soil is a light yellowish eompooitioo of 
sand and clay, generally destitute of vegetation. In a few nooks, irrigatad 
by mountain streams, there are found small patches of the short grass ^f 
the plains interspersed with another species which grows in tufts o^ 
bunches four or five feet in height. A few shrubs, as the small willow, 
the sumac, furze, appear in distant and solitary groups. There are no 
trees ; generally nothing green ; a mere brown drifting desert ; as far aa 
the Oakinagan river, 208 miles, a plain, whose monotonous desolation is re. 
lieved only by the noble river running through it, and an occasional cliflT 
of volcanic rocks bursting through its arid surface. I'he river Oakinagan is 
a large fine stream, originating in a lake of the same name situate in tlie 
mountains abqut Ifif^ miles north of its mouth. The soil in the neighbor* 
hood of this stream is generally worthless. Near its union, however, with 
the Columbia, there are a number of small plains tolerably well clothed 
whh the wild grasses ; and near its lake are found hills covered with mall 
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timber. On the point of land between this stream and the Columbia, tb» 
i^acific Fur Company, in 1811, established a trading.post. This, in 1814, 
passed by purchase into the hands of the N. W. Fur Co. of Canada, 
and in 1819, by the union cf that body with the Hudson Bay Company, 
passed into the possession of the united company under the name of The 
Hudson Bay Company. It is stiH occupied by them und«r its old name 
of Fort Oakanagan. 

From this post latitude 48 deg. 6 min., afid longitude 11? deg. feest to 
the Spokan river, the country ib as devoid of wood as that bebw. The 
banks are bold and rocky, and the stream is contracted within narrow 
limits, and the current strong a-nd vexed with dangerous eddies. 

The Spokan river rises among the spurs of the Rocky mountains east 
aoutheast of the mouth of the Oakanagan, and, after a course of about 
50 miles, forms the Pointed Heart Lake 25 miles in length, and 10 or 13 
in width *; and running thence in a notthwesterly direction about 120 
milea, empties into the Columbia. About 60 miles from its tnouth, the 
Pacific Fur Company erected a trading-post, which they calfed this ••Spo- 
kan House." Their successors are undersfood to have abandoned it« 
Above the Pointed Heart Lake, the banks of thit river are usually high 
and bold mountains, and sparsely covered with pines and cedars of a fine 
aize. Around ttre ialie there ate some grass land, many edible roots, and 
wild fruits. X>n all the remaining icourse of the stream, there are found 
at intervals, productive spots capable of yielding moderate crops of the 
grains and vegetables. There is considerable pine and cedar timber on 
the neighboring hills ; and near the Columbia are large forests grow, 
ing on sandy plams. In a word, the Spokan valley can be extensively 
used as a gtazitig district ; but its agricultbral capabihties are limited. Mr. 
Spaulding, an Anrrenca-n missionary, made a journey across this valley ta 
Fort Colville, in March of 1837 ; in relation to which, he writes to Mr. 
Levi Chamberlain cHf the Sandwich Islands, as follows :•• The third day 
from home we came to snow, and on the fourth came to what I call quick, 
sands — plains mixed with pine trees and rocks. The body of snuw upon 
Che plains, was interspersed '^tb bare spots under the standing piniet. 
For these, our poor nnimals would phiiige Whenever they came near, after 
wallowing in the snow and mud until the last nerve seemed about er- 
hausted^ naturally expecting a resiing-place for their struggling limbs ; btit 
they were no less disappointed and discouraged, doubtless, than I wis a^ 
tonished to see tbe noble animals go down by the side of a rock or pin^a 
tree, till their bodies struck the surface.** The same gentleman, in speak- 
ing of this valley, and the country generally, lying north of t\te Columbia, 
and claimed by the United States and Great Britain, says ': *'* It h 
probably not worth half the money and time that will be spent in talking 
about it.** The country from the Spokan to Kettle Falls, is broken into 
hills and mountains thinly covered with wood, and picturesque in appear- 
ance ; among which there is supposed to be no arable land. A little 
below Kettle Falls, in latitude 48 deg. 37 min. is a trading.post of the 
Hudson Bay Company, caVed Fort Colville. Mr. Spaulding thus de. 
acribes it : *• Fort Colville is 200 miles west of north from this, (his station 
on the Clf>ar Water,) three day*s below Flathead river, one day above 
Spoken, 100 miles above Oakanagan, and 300 miles above Fort Walla- 
walla. It stands on a small plain of 2,000 or 3,000 acres, said' to be the 
only tillable land on the Colombia, above Vanoovrer. Thert are one er 
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two barns, a blacksmith shop, a good flouring mill, sereral Bouses for li. 
borers, and good buildings for the gentlemen in charge. Mr. McDonald 
raises this year (1837,) about 3,500 bushels of difierent graine— such as 
wheat, peas, barley, oats, corn, buckwheat, Stc, and as many potatoes ; 
has 8U head of catile, and 100 hogs. This post furnishes supplies of pro. 
visions for a great many forts north, sooth, and west.** The country on 
both sides of the stream from Kettle Fails to within four miles of the lower 
Lake, is covered with dense forests of pine, spruce, and small birch* 
The nortbwesteriv shore is rather low, but the suuthern high and rocky. 
In this distance, there are several tracte of rich bottom land, covered with 
a kind of creeping red clover, and the white species common to the Statea. 
The lower lake of the Columbia, is about 35 miles in length and four or 
five in breadth. Its shores are bold, and clad with a heavy growth of 
pine, spruce, &c. From these waters the voyager obtains the first view 
of the snowy huighis in the main chain of the Rocky mountains.. 

The Flathead river empties into the Columbia a short distance above 
Fort Colviller k is Belong and discharges nearly as much water as thai 
part of the Columbia above their junction. It rises near the sources of the 
Missouri and Sascatchawine. The ridges which separate them is suid to 
be easy to pass. It falls into the Columbia over a confused heap ot imr. 
mense rocks, just abi>ve the place where the latter stream tornis the Ket. 
tie Falls in its passage throui^h a spur of the Rocky invuniains. Aboul 
100 miles from its mouth, the Fiaihrad river forms a lake 35 miles long 
and 7 or 8 ^ride. It is eulli d L»ke Kullcrspelm. A rich and besiutifu^ 
country spreads off Irom ii in all liirections lo the bases iit( lolly mountains 
covert^d Wii I perpntual sno^s. Fortv or fifty miles above ihislake, is the 
**FiailirHd H uiTie,** — .i trading.posjt of the Hudson Bay Company. 

McGillivrtty's or F:at Bjw river rises in the Rocky mountains, aodruiK 
nin^ a tortutius westerly course about 3U0 miles among the snowy heights 
and some extensive and somewhat productive vail ies, enters the Columbia 
four miles below the Lower Lake. Its banks are generally mountainous 
and 10 some places covered with pine forests. On this stream, also, the 
indefatigable British fur traders have a post, "Fort Kootania,'* — situa. 
ted about 130 miles from its mouth. Between the lower and upper lake?, 
0/ the Colombia, are **Tbe Straus,** a narrow, compressed passage of the 
river among jutting rocks. It is four or five miles in length, and has a cur. 
rent swift, whirling, and difficult to stem. The upper lake is of less di. 
mensions than the lower ; but, if possible, surrounded by more broken and 
romantic scenery — forests overhung by lofty tiers of wintry mountainsr 
from which rush a thousand torrents, fed by the melting snows. 

Two miles above this lake, the Columbia runs a number of miles througb 
a narrow, rocky channel. This place is called the Lower Dalles. The 
shores ars strewn with immense quantities of fallen timber, among which 
still stand heavy and impenetrable forests. Thirty.five miles above, is the 
Upper Dalles i. the waters are crowded into a compressed channel amoog^ 
hanging and slippery rocks, foaming and whirling fearful.'y. A few milea 
above this place, is the head of navigation — **the boat encampment," 
where the traders leave their batteaux, in their overland journeys to Cana. 
da. The country from the upper lake to this place, is a collection of 
mooatEins, thickly covered with pine and spruce and fir trees of varf 
large size. B^re commences the **Rocky mountain portage'* to the navi. 
gable waters on the other side. The track runs two day's travel up a 
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wide and cheerless valley ; on the north side of which, tiers of mountsins 
rise to a great height, thickly studded with immense pines and cedars; 
while on the south, are seen towermg cliffs partially covered with mosses 
and stinted pines, over which tumble, from the ices above, numerous and 
fioisy cascades. Two day*s travel up this desolate valley, brings the tra. 
^ers to *'La Grande Cote,** the principal ridge. This they climb in five 
lioars. Around the base of this ridge, the trees — pines, &c., are of enor- 
mous size. But in ascending, their size decreases, and on the summit 
they are little else than shrubs. On the table land of this height, aie 
found two lakes a few hundred yards apart; the waters of one of which 
flows down the valley just described to the Columbia, and thence to the 
North Pacific ; while those of the other forming the Rocky Mountain River 
run thence into the Athabasca, and thence through Peace River, the Great 
Slave Lake, and MclCenzie*^ River into the Northern Arctic Ocean. The 
scenery around these lakes is highly interesting. In the north rises Mount 
Browne 16,000 feet, and in the south, Moant Hooker, 15,709 feet above 
the level of the sea. In the west, descends a vast tract of secondary 
mountains, bare and rocky, and noisy with tumbling avalanchee. In the 
irales are groves of the winter loving pine. In the east rolls away undu. 
lations of barren heights beyond the range of sight. It seems to be the 
very citadel of desolation ; where the god of the north wind elaborates 
his icy streams and frosfs and bias's in every season of the year. 

Fraser's river rises between latitudes 55 deg. and 56 deg north, and after 
«ourse of about 500 miles nearly due south, falls into the straits between 
Vancouver's island and the continent under latitude 49 deg. north. It is 
MO much obstructed by rapids and falls, as to be of little value for purposes 
<of navigation. The face of the country about its mouth, and for fifty 
milesabove^ is mountainous and covered with dense forests of white pine, 
cedar, and other ever-green trees. The soil is an indif!iBrent vegetable de- 
posite six or seven inches in depth, testing on stratum of sand or coarse 
gravel. The whole remaining portion of the valley is said to be cut with 
low mountains running northwestwardly and southeastwardly; among 
which are immense tracts of marshes and lakes, formed by cold torrents 
Irom the heights that encircle them. The soil not tfaas occupied, is too 
poor for successful cultivation. Mr. Macgillivray, the person in charge at 
^ort Alexandria in 1827, says : **AI1 the vegetables we planted, notwtuh. 
standing the utmost care and precaution, nearly failed ; and the last crop 
of potatoes did not yield one.fourth of the seed planted." The timber of 
this region consists of all the yarieties of the fir, and the spruce^ pine, the 
poplar, willow, cedar, Cyprus, birch, and alder. 

The climate is yery peculiar. The spring opens «bout the middle of 
April. From this time the weather is delightful tili the end of May. In 
June the south wind blows, and brings incessant rains. In July and Au- 
gust the heat is almost insupportable. In September, the whole valley is 
enveloped m fogs so dense, that objects 100 yards distant cannot be seen 
till 10 o'clock in the day. In October the leaves change their color and 
begin to fall. In November, the lakes and portions of the rivers are frozen. 
The winter months bring snow. It is seldom severely cold. The mer. 
cury in Fahrenheit's scale sinks a few days only as low as 10 or 13 degrees 
below zero. 

That part of Oregon bounded on the north by Shmillamen River, and 
oo the east by Oakaoaganand Columbia Rivers, south b/ the Colttinbin^ 
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and wttt by the President's Range, is a broken plain, partially covereff 
with the short and bunch grasses ; but so destitute of water, that a small 
portion only of it can ever be depastured. The eastern and middle por- 
Uons of it are destitute o( timber ; — a mere sunburnt waste. The northerp 
part has a few wooded hills and streams, and prairie vallies. Among ihfi 
lower hills of the Presidents* range, too, there are considernble pine and 
fir forests ; and rather extensive prairies, watered by small mountain 
streams. But nine-tenths of the whole surface of this part of Oregon, is 
a worthless desert. 

The tract bounded north by the Columbia, east by the Blue Mountains, 
south by the 42d deg. parallel of north latitude, and west by tne Presidents* 
range, is i^ pla^n of Y&^t rolls or swells, of a light yellowish sandy clay, 
Iianiaily covered with the sl^ort and bunch grasses, mixed with the prickly 
pear and wild wormwood. But water is so very scarce, that it can never 
be generally fed ; unless indeed, as soime travellers in their praises of this 
region seem to suppose, the animals that usually live by eating and drink- 
ing, should be able to dispense with the latter, in a climate where 9, months 
of the year, Qot a particle of rain or dew falls to moisten a aoil aadry and 
loose as a heap of ashes. Qn the banks of the Luhon, John Days^ Um^. 
talla and Wallawalla Rivers — which have an average length of ^. miles 
— there are without doubt extensive tracts of grass m the neighborhood of 
water. But it is also true that not n\ore than a fifth part of the surface 
within sij( n^iles of these steams, bearsgrass or any qther vegetation. T119 
portion also whip^^ borders the Columbia, produces some gra^s. But of a 
strip Q miles in width, and extending from the Dalles to the mouth of th^ 
Saptin, not an hundrethpart bears the grasses; and the sides of the chasm 
of the river are so precipitous, that not a fiftieth part of this can be fed 
by animals which drink at that stream. In proceedini? southward from 
the head waters of the small streams, John Days and Umaialla, the face 
of the plain rises gradually into vast irregular swells, destitute of timber 
and vfa^er, the distance of 200 miles from the Columbia. On the left 0/ 
this point i|re seen the snowy heights of the Blue M<>untnin3, around 
the bases of which area few pine and spruce trees of an inferior growth. 
On the right, tower the white peaks and thickly wooded hills of the Presi- 
dents' rarige. Theinterveningspacc is a barren thirsty waste, of light sandy 
and clayey soil — strongly impregnated with nitre. A few small streams 
ran among the sand hills. But they are so strongly impregnated with 
Tarious kinds of salts, as to be unfit for use. These brooks empty into 
lakes, the waters of which are Salter than the ocean. Near latitude 43 
deg. north, the Klamet river rises and runs westerly through the Presidents* 
range. On these waters are a few productive valleys. But westwardlf 
from them tq thp Saptin the country is dry and worihless. 

The part of Oregon lying between the Straits de Fuca on the north, the 
Presidents' rang« on the east, the Columbia on the south, and the ocean 
on the west, is thickly covered with pines, cedars and firs of extraordinary 
4ize; and beneath these with a growth of brush and brambles that defy 
the most vigorous foot to penetrate them. There are indeed along the 
banks of the Columbia strips of prairie varying from a few rods to 3 mile^ 
in width, and often several miles in length ; and even amidst the forests 
are found a few open spaces. The bank? of the Cowelitz, too, are denuded 
of timber for 40 miles; and around the Straits de Fuca and Pugets sound* 
are large tracts of open country. But the whole tract lying within the 
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boundaries ju8t defined, is of little value except for its timber. The forest! 
are so heavy and so matted with brambles, as to require the arm of a Her- 
cules to clear a farm of 100 acres in an ordinary lifetime ; and the mast 
of timber is so great that an attempt to subdue it by girdling would result 
in the production of another forest before the ground could be disencum- 
bered of what was thus killed. The small prairies among the woods ar^ 
covered with wild grasses, and are useful as pastures. The soil of thesQ, 
like that of iho timbered portions, is a vegetable mould, 8 or 10 inches in 
thickness, resting on a stratum of hard blue clay and gravel. The valley 
of the Cowelitz is poor — the soil thin, loose, and much washed ; can b^ 
lised as pasture grounds for 30 miles up the stream. At about that dis* 
tance some tracts of fine land occur. The Prairies on the banks of the 
Columbia would be valuable land for agricultural purposes, if they were 
not generally overflown by the freshets in June — the month of all the 
year when crops are most injured by such an occurrence. And it is im- 
possible to dyke out the water ; for the soil rests upon an immense bed of 
gravel and quicksand, through which it will leach in spite of such obstruc- 
tions. 

The tract of the territory lying between the Columbia on the north, the 
Presidents' range on the east, the parallel of 42 deg. of north latitude on 
the south, and the ocean on the west, is the most beautiful and valupble 
portion of the Oregon Territory. A good idea of the form of its sur. 
face may be derived from a view of its mountains and rivers as laid down 
on the map, On the south tower the heights of the Snowy Mountains ; 
on the west the naked peaks of the coast range ; on the north the green 
p^aks of the river range ; and on the east the lofty shining cones of the 
Presidents' range, — around whose frozen bases cluster a vast collection of 
minor mountains, clad with the mightiest pine and cedar forests on the 
face of the earth ! The principal rivers are the Klamet and the Um. 
qua in the south west, and the Willamette in the north. 

The Umqua enters the sea in latitude 43 deg. 30 min. N. It is 3-4 of 
a mile in width ut its mouth ; water 2 1.2 fathoms on its bar; the tide sets 
i)p 30 miles from the sea ; its banks are steep and covered wi th pines and 
cedars, &c. Above tide water the stream is broken by rapids and falls. 
It has a westerly course of about 100 miles. The face of the country 
about it is somewhat broken ; in some parts covered with heavy pine an4 
cedar timber, in others with grass only; said to be a fine valley for cu(. 
tivation and pasturage. The pines on this river grow to an enormous 
size: 250 feet in height — and from 15 to more than 50 feet in circum. 
ference ; the cones or seed vessels are in form of an egg, and often times 
more than a foot in length ; the seeds are as large as the castor bean. 
Farther south is another stream, which joins the ocean 23 miles frorp the 
outlet of the Umqua. At its mouth are many bays ; and the surrounding 
country is less broken than the valley of the Umqua. 

Farther south still, is another stream called the Klamet. It rises, as is 
Slid, in the plain east of Mount Madison, and running a westerly course of 
150 miles, enters the ocean 40 or 50 miles south of the Umqua. The 
pine and cedar disappear upon this stream ; and instead of them are found 
a myriaceous tree of small size, which when shaken by the least breeze, 
difiusesa delicious fragrance through the groves. The face of the valley 
is gently undulating, and in every respect desirable for cultivation and 
grazing. 
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The Willamette risee in the Presidents* range, near the iQurces of the 
Kiamet. Its sfeneral course is north northwest. Its length in something 
more than 200 miles. It falls into the Columbia by two months ; the one 
85 and the other 70 miles from the sea The arable portion of the valley 
of this river is about 150 miles long, by 60 in width. It is bounded on the 
west by low wooded hills of the coast range ; on the south by the high, 
lands around the upper waters of the Umqua ; on the east by the Preei. 
^ents* range ; and on the north by the mountains that run along the 
southern bank of the Columbia. Its general appearance as seen from the 
heights, is that of a rolling, open plain, intersected in every direction by 
ridges of low mountains, and long lines of evergreen timber; and dotted 
here and there with a grove of white oaks. The soil is a rich vegetable 
mould, 2 or 3 feet deep, resting on a stratum of coarse gravel or clay. The 
prairie portions of it are capable of producing, with good cultivation, from 
20 to 30 bushels of wheat to the acre ; and other small grains in proper, 
tion. Corn cannot I e raised without irrigation. The vegetables common 
to such latitudes yield abundantly, and of the best quality. The uplaiida 
have an inferior soil, and are covered with stich an enormous growth of 
pines, cedars and firs, that the expense of clearing would be greatly beyond 
their value. Those tracts of the second bottom lands, which arc covered 
with timber, might be worth subduing, but for a species of fern growing on 
them, which is so difficult to kill as to render them nearly worthless for 
agricultural purposes. 

The climate of the country between the Presidents* range and the sea, 
Is very temperate. From the middle of April to the middle of October, 
the westerly winds prevail, and the weather is warm and dry. Scarcely 
a drop of rain falls. During the remainder of the year the southerly winds 
blow continually, and bring rains; sometimes in showers, and at others in 
terrible storms, that continue to pour down incessantly for a number of 
weeks. 

There is, scarcely any freezing weather in this section of Oregon. — 
Twice within the last forty years the Columbia has been frozen over; but 
this was chiefly caused by the accumulation of ice from the upper country. 
The grasses grow during the winter months, and wither to hay in the 
summertime. 

The mineral resources of Oregon have not been investigated. Great 
quantities of bituminous coal have however been discovered on Pogel's 
Sound, and on the Willamette. S^tlt springs also abound ; and other foun* 
tains highly impregnated with sulphur, soda, iron, &c. are nurncrous. 

There are many wild fruits in ilie territory that would be vc?y desirable 
for cultivation in the gardens of thn States. Among these are a very large 
and delicious strawberry — the service berry— ^a kind of whortleberry — and 
a cranberry growing on bushes 4 or 5 feet in height. The crab apple, 
choke cherry, and thornberry are common. Of the wild animals, there are 
the white tailed, black tailed, jumping, and moose deer; the elk ; red and 
black and grey wolf; the black, brown, and grisley bear ; the mountain 
sheep; bleck, white, red and mixed foxes ; beaver, lynxes, martins, otters, 
minks, muskrats, wolverines, marmots, ermines, woodrats, and the small 
curled tailed short eared dog, common among the Chipeways. 

Of the feathered tribe, there are the wild goose, the brant, several kinds 
of cranes, the swan, many varieties of the duck, hawks of several kinds» 
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plovert, white headed eagles, ravens, crows, vultures, thrash, galk, wood* 
peckers, pheasants, pelicans, partriges, grouse, snowbirds, &,c. 

In the rivers and lakes arc a very superior quality of salmon, brook and 
salmon trout, sardines, sturgeon, rock cod, the hair seal, &,c. ; and in the. 
bays and inlets along the coast, are the sea otter and an inferior kind of 
oyster. 

The trade of Oregon is limited entirely to the operations of the British 
Hudson Bay Company. A concise account of this association is therefore 
deemed apposite in this place. 

A charier was granted by Charles 2d in 1670, to certain British subjects 
associated under the name of ** The Hudson Bay Company," in virtue of 
which they were allowed the exclusive privilege of establishing trading fac- 
.tories on the Hudson Bay and its tributary rivers. Soon after the grant, 
the company took possession of the territory; and enjoyed its trade with- 
out opposition till 1787, when was organized a powerful rival under the 
title of the *' North west Fur Company of Canada." This company was 
chiefly composed of Canadian-born subjects — men whose native enerf^y, 
and thorough acquaintance with the Indian character, peculiarly qualified 
them for the dangers and hardships of a fur trader's life in the frozen re. 
gions of British America. Accordingly \ye soon find the Northweaterf 
outreaching in enterprize and commercial importance their less active 
neighbors of Hudson Bay ; and the jealousies naturally arising between 
parlies so situated, leading to the most barbarous battles, and the sacking 
and burningof each others' posts. This state of things in IbSI, arreFted 
the attention of Parliament ; and an act was passed consolidating the 
two .companies into one, under the title of **The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany." 

This association is now, under the operation of Uieir charter, in sole 
possession of all that vast tract of country bounded north by the northern 
Arctic Ocean ; east by the Davis Straits and the Atlantic Ocean ; south 
and south westwardly by the northern boundary of the Canadas and a line 
drawn through the centre of Lake Superior, and thence north westwardly 
to the Lake of the Wood, and thence west on the 49th parallel of north 
latitude to the Rocky Mountains, and along those mountains to the 54th 
parallel, and thence westwardly on that line to a point 9 marine leagues 
from the Pacific Ocean ; and on the west by a line commencing at the last 
mentioned point, and running northwardly parallel to the Pacific coast till 
it intersects the 14lst parallel of longitude west from Greenwich, Eng., and 
thence due north to the Arctic Sea. 

They have also leased for 20 years, commencing in March 1840, all of 
Russian America except the post of Sitka ; the lease renewable at the 
pleasure of the H. B. C. They are also in possession of Oregon under 
treaty stipulations between Britain and the United States. The stock- 
holders of this company are British capitalists, resident in Great Britain. 
From these are elected a board of managers, who hold their meetings and 
transact their business at " The Hudson Bay House " in London. This 
board buy goods and ship them to their territory, sell the furs for which 
they are exchanged, and do all other business connected with the compa. 
ny's transactions, except the execution of their own orders, the actual 
business of collecting furs, in their territory. This duty is entrusted to a 
class of men who ars called partners ; but who in fact recaivo certain per« 

n 
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iioni of the annual nett profits of the company's bosiaesf , aa a eompanai^ 
tion for their services. 

These gentlemen are divided by their employers into different grades; 
"l^he first of these is the Governor General of all the company's posts ia 
North America. He resides at York Factory, on the west shore of Had . 
son Bay. The second class are chief factors ; the third chief traders ; tl\e 
fourth traders. Below these is another class, called clerks. These are 
usually younger members of respectable Scottish families. They are not 
directly interested in the company's profits ; but receive an annual salary 
of 100 pounds, food, suitable clothing, and a body servant, during an ap. 
prenticeship of 7 years. At the expiration of this term they are eligible 
to the traderships, factorships, &c. that may be vacated by death or retire, 
ment from the service. While waiting for advancement they are allowed 
from 80 to 120 pounds per annum. The servants employed about their 
posts and in their journeyings are half-breed Iroquois, and Ganadiait 
Frenchmen. These they enlist for five years at wages varying from K69 
to 1(80 per annum. 

An annual council composed of the Governor General, chief factors and 
chief traders, is held at York Factory. Before this body are brought thef 
reports of the trade of each district ; propositions for new enterprises, and! 
modifications of old ones ; and all these and other matters, deemed imports 
ant, being acted upon, the proceedings had thereon and the reports from 
the several districts are forwarded to the Board of Directors in London, 
and subjected to its final order; 

This shrewd company never allow their territory to be overtrapped. If 
the annual return from any well trapped district be less in any year than 
formerly, they order a less number still to be taken, until the beaver and 
other fur bearing animals have time to increase. The income of the com- 
pany is thus rendered uniform, and their business perpetual. 

The nature and annual value of the Hudson Bay Company's business 
in the territory which they occupy, may be learned from the following table^ 
extracted from Bliss' work on the trade and industry of British America^ 
in 1831. 
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£203,316 9 

Soma idea may be formed of the nett profit of this business, from th« 

facta that the shares of the company's stock, which originally cost 100 

pounds, are at 100 per cent premium, and that the dividends range from 

ten per cent upward ; and thia too while they are creating oat ef the net 
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proceeds an immense reserve fund, to be expended in keeping other peN 
fiona out of the trade. 

In 1805 the Missouri Fur Company established a tradin^tpost on the 
head waters of the Saptin. In 1806 the Northwest Fur Company of Can- 
ada established one on Frozers Lake, near the northern line of Oregon. 
In March of 1811 the American Pacific Fur Company built Fort Astoria, 
near the mouth of the Columbia. In July of the same year a partner of 
the Northwest Fur Company of Canada descended the great northern 
branch of t!ie Columbia to Astoria. This was the first appearance of thti 
British fur traders in the valleys drained by this river. 

On the 16ih of October 1813 — while war was raging between England 
and the States^-the Pacific Fur Company sold all its establishments in Or- 
egon to the Northwest Fur Company of Canada. On the 1st of December 
following, the British sloop of war Raccoon, Captain Black commanding, 
entered the Columbia — took formal possession of Astoria— and changed 
its name to Fort George. On the 1st of October 1818, Fort George waa 
surrendered by the British government to the government of the States, 
according to a stipulation in the treaty of Ghent. By the same treaty British 
subjects were granted the same rights of trade and settlement in Oregon 
as belonged to the citizens of the Republic, for the term of 10 years ; under 
the condition — that as both nations claimed Oregon — the occupancy thus 
authorized should in no form affect the question as to the title to the coun. 
try. This stipulation was, by treaty of London, August 6th 1827, indefi. 
nitely extended ; under the condition that it should cease to be in force 13 
months from the date of a notice of either of the contracting powers to 
the other, to annul and abrogate it ; provided such notice should not bo 
given till after the 20th of October, 1828. And thus stands the matter at 
this day. And this is the manner in whjch the British Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, after its union with the Northwest Fur Company of Canada, camo 
into Oregon. 

It has now in the territory the following trading posts : Fort Vancouver, 
oil the north bank of the Columbia, 90 miles from the ocean, in latitude 
45 1.2 deg., longitude 122 deg. 30 min. ; Fort George, (formerly Astoria,) 
near the mouth of the same river ; Fort Nasqually, on Puget'» Sound, lati- 
tude 47 deg. ; Fort Langly, at the outlet of Fraser's River, latitude 49 deg. 
25 min.; Fort McLaughlin, on the Millbank Sound, latitude 52 deg ; 
Fort Simpson, on Dundas Island, latitude 541*2 deg. Frazer*8 Fort, Fort 
James, McLood's Fort, Fort Chilcotin, and Fort Alexandria, on Frazer's 
river and its branches between the 51st and 54^ parallels of latitude ; 
Thompson's Fort on Thompson's river, a tributary of Frazer's river, put- 
ting into it in latitude 50 degrees and odd minutes; Kootania Fort on 
Fiatbow river ; Flathead Fort on Flathead river ; Forts Hall and Boisais, 
on the Saptin ; Forts Colville, and Oakanagan, on the Columbia, above 
its junction with the Saptin; Fort Nez Perces or Wallawalla, a few miles 
helovi the junction ; Fort McKay at the mouth of Umqua river, latitude 
43 deg. 30 min., and longitude 124 degrees. 

They also have two migratory trading and trapping establishments of 50 
or 60 men each. The one traps and trades in Upper California ; the other 
in the country lyinj west, south, and east of Fort Hall. They also have « 
steam vessel, heavily armed, which runs along the coast, and among its bays 
and inlets, for the twofold purpose of trading with the natives in places 
where they have no post, and of oatbidding and underselKng any Ameri- 
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can veisel that attempts to trade in those seas. They likewise have fiv* 
sailing vessels, measuring from 100 to 500 tons burden, and armed witb 
cannon, muskets, cutlasses, &c. These are employed a part of the year in 
various kinds of trade about the coast and the islands of the North Pacific* 
and the remainder of the time in bringing goods from London, and bear- 
ing back the furs for which they are exchanged. 

One of these ships arrives at Fort Vancouver in the spring of each 
year, laden with coarse woolens, cloths, baizes, and blankets ; hard- 
ware and cutlery; cotton cloths, calicoes, and cotton handkerchiefs i 
tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa; rice, tobacco, soap, beads, guns, pow« 
der, lead, rum, wine, brandy, gin, and playing cards; boots, shoes, 
and ready made clothing, &c. ; also every description of sea stores, can« 
vass, cordage, paints, oils, chains, and chain cables, anchors, &c. Having 
discharged these "supplies," it takes a cargo of lumber to the Sandwich 
Islands, or of flour and goods to tbe Rassians at Sitka or Kamskntka ; re« 
turns in August ; receives the furs coHected at Fort Vancouver, and sail* 
figain for England. 

The value of peltries annually collected in Oregon by the Hudson Ba]^ 
Company, is about $140,000 in the London or New York market. Tb» 
prime cost of the goods exchanged for them is about |(20,000. To this 
must be added the wages and food, &c., of about 400 men, the expense 
of shipping to bring supplies of goods and take back the returns of fvtn^ 
and two years* interest on the investments. The nett profit of th» 
business in the Oregon district to the stockholders, does not vary far from 
$10,000 per annum. The Company made arranerements in 1839 with 
the Russians at Sitka and at other ports, about the sea of Kamskatka, ta 
supply them with flour and goods at fixed prices. And as they are open, 
ing large farms on the Cowelitz, the Umqua, and in other parts of tha 
Territory, for the production of wheat for that market ; and as they can 
afford to sell goods purchased in England under a contract of 50 years 
standing, 20 or 30 per cent, cheaper than American merchants can, there 
seems a certainty that this powerful company will engross tbe entire trade- 
of the North Pacific, as it has that of Oregon. 

Soon after the union of the Northwest and Hudson Bay Companies, 
the British Parliament passed an act extending the jurisdiction of the Ca« 
nadian courts over the territories occupied by these fur traders, whether it 
were "owned " or "claimed by Great Britain." Under this act, certain 
gentlemen of the fur company were appointed justices of the peace, and 
empowered to entertain prosecutions for minor offences, arrest and send 
to Canada criminals of a higher order, and try, render judgment, and grant 
execution in civil suits where the amount in issue should not exceed 200 
pounds ; and in case of non-payment, to imprison the debtor at their own 
forts, or in the jails of Canada. 

And thus is shown that the trade, and the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in Oregon, are hold by British subjects ; that American citizens are 
deprived of (heir own commercial rights ; that they are liable to be arres'. 
ed on their own territory by officers of British courts, tried in the 
American doTiaiii by British judges, and imprisoned or hung according to 
the laws of the British empire, for acts done within the territorial limits of 
the Republic. 

In order to obtain a correct knowledge of the agricultural capabilities 
of Oregon Territory, it is necessary to re^r the reader to the accounts aU 
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Htdy giten of its difierent scetions ; to the barren Tallies of the Saptin 
Ind the Columbia above its junction with the Saptin ; to the account giyen 
of New Caledonia ; and the description of that vast tract of deserts dot. 
ted hero and there with habitable spots, which occupies the space between 
ihe President's range on the west, and the Upper Columbia and the Blue 
idounlains on the east. The remainder of the Territory, commonly 
•ailed the ** Low country," is the only portion of it that bears any claim to 
tn agricultural character. This is bounded north by the Straits de Fuca 
iind Puget*s sound, latitude 48 deg. north, east by the President's range, 
ioath by the parallel of 42 deg. north latitude, and west by the ocean ; 
teven degrees of latitude, and 100 miles of longitude ; in round numbers 
490 by 100 miles, equal to 49,000 square miles ; which is equal to about 
^1,000,000 of English acres. About one-third of this may be ploughed, 
inother third pastured. The remainder consists of irreclaimable ridges 
of minor mountains, crossing the country in all directions. To this 
ihottM be added Vancouver's Island, 200 miles long by 30 in averagd 
#idth, and Washington's or Queen Charlotte's Island, 100 miles long by 
kn average uf 15 miles in width ; in both which may be supposed to be 
ihesame ratio of arable, pasture, and irreclaimable lands, to wit: 1,550.000 
•f each. And thus we have a rough, but I believe, a generally correct 
tetimate of the agricultural capacities of Lower Oregon ; about 12,000,000 
tf arabFe and 12,000,000 o( pasture land. The arable land of other parts 
<>f the Territory, it will be recollected, is so inconsiderable as to be scarce- 
ly worthy of mention. There are, I presume, 10,000,000 of acres of 
testure land in all the region east of the President's range. Thus we 
have in Oregon Territory, 12,000,000 acres of arable country. And if 
^e assume the Territory to extend from latitude 42 deg. to 54 deg. north, 
ind from the Pacific ocean to the main ridge of the Rocky mountains, ani 
Average distance of 400 miles, we shall have a total surface of 215,000,000 
Acres : 32,000,000, the habitable part, subtracted from this, leaves 189,. 
600,000 acres of deserts and mountains. 

The climate of Oregon, also, is unfavorable to great productiveness. 
From October to April the southerly winds blow, and bring upon the lowv 
iit country daily and almost incessant rains. From April to October no 
rain falls ; and the exceedingly loose soil becomes so dry, that the grasses 
wither to hay. On the tract lying between the President's range and the 
Blue mountains, and the Upper Columbia, a few storms fall in the winter 
months. During the remainder of the year, neither dew nor rains descend 
upon it ; a brown, cheerless waste. But that portion of it which lies n'eaf 
the streams, will furnish in winter and summer the finest pasture for sheep 
on the continent. And as the weather is too warm in California and the 
country farther south, to allow beef to be barrelled successfully, and as aU 
the domestic gramniverous animals cut their own food in Lower and Mid^ 
die Oregon the year around, beef and wool may become profitable staple* 
in that distant Territory. 

Flax, hemp, cotton and corn can be grown in the lower country. Thertf 
is water power in great abundance to manufacture them into fabrics for 
home consumption and foreign markets. Pine and cedar timber prom, 
ise to be some of its most valuable articles of export. Indeed the whole 
western coast of America, and the Islands of the Pacific, New Zealand 
•xoepted, will ultimately be supplied more or less with the lumber of thn 
region. The inexhaustsble stores of salmon and sardines which frequent 
71 
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the Klamet, Umqua, Columbia, and Frazer*8 rifera, will cooatitnte at^ 
other most valuable staple. 

It has frequently been suggested that Oregon will hereafter assume 
great importance as a thoroughfare of commerce between the States and 
China. 

It is certainly a pleasing anticipation to suppose that the merchant fleete 
©f the Republic will, in after times, moor in the harbors of the Territory, 
knd send their cargoes overland to their destined ports. But in all such 
dreamings, it is reasonable to modify our expectations by every substan- 
tial difficulty which opposes their realization. Some of these will be con- 
sidered. The first in importance, is the difficulty of navigaiing the COh 
lumbia above the Dalles. Frum that point to the head of navigation on 
the Saptin, when it shall be improved to the extent, there is not fuel 
enough to supply the steamboats necessary for the carrymg trade for a sin- 
gle year. So that steam navigation of that portion of the stream, nnd 
railroads in that direction, are impracticable. The current of the Sap- 
tin is too strong to allow the thought of navigating it with barges pro. 
pelled by oars, and the water too shallow for sloops and other craft of like 
kind. 

The Columbia is navigable for barges from the Ocean to the Boat En- 
campment at the foot of the Rocky mountains, a distance of about 900 
miles. But it is difficult to conceive the possibility of transporting the nu- 
merous and bulky cargoes of our trade with China by such feeble means. 
It may well be considered impossible. Want of fuel from the Dalles to 
the Spokan river, precludes the use of steamboats and railroads. The 
upper river is too shallow during the greater part of the year (or sloops, 
and too rapid and angry for such craft during the annual floods. 

These and other difficulties, too manifest to require being mentioned, 
oppose the expectation that the Columbia will become the thoroughfare of 
commerce between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

But the reader perhaps will ask if there be no feasible route for a 
railroad or navigation overland from Oregon to the States. In answer, it 
may be stated that there is no harbor within the lines of the American 
Territory south of the mouth of the Columbia that will serve the purposes 
of general commerce. So that if a railroad could be constructed from the 
mouth of the Umqua, or Klamet, to the navigable waters on the east 
aide of the mountains, it would be of limited utility in carrying on the 
commerce under consideration. But it may be suggested that the mouth 
of the Columbia can be used as the leceiving harbor, and the Willamette 
as the means of conveying the goods two hundred miles south ; and that 
a railroad could be constructed to bear them thence to the navigable wa. 
ters of the Missouri, Yellowstone, or Platte. But this suggestion is unfor. 
tanately barred by a serious, perhaps an insuperable difficulty. From the 
headwaters of the Willamette and the Umqua and Klamut to those of 
the Platte, the surface of the country is sufficiently level for such purposes; 
but destitute of fuel. The distance is 600 or 700 miles ; a burnt desert. 
The route to the Yellowstone, and Jefferson's and Madison's and Gala. 
tin's forks of the Missouri, is nearly the same in distance and character, 
except that the eastern part of it is exceedingly mountainous and probably 
impassable. 

The question still re'urns : can there be an overland conveyance for the 
trade with China, by way of the Oregon Territory 7 It is a difficult quea- 
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tiofi to solve without aetaal sarveys. But it is manifest from the reasoM 
already assigned, that the Columbia can in no way be made to furnish it. 
And it should be further remarked, that if the difficulties already mentioned 
%fere removed, another of considerable magnitude would still exist in the 
character of the harbor at its mouth. The river is cutting a wide passage 
to the sea across Cape Disappointment, which when once opened will let the 
swells of the Pacific .into Baker*s Bay in such manner as to destroy it alto, 
gather as a refuge for shipping. And furthermore, such is the danger of 
crossing the bar of that stream, and such are the courses of the winds on 
that coast, that after an experience of 30 years, navigators are frequently 
detained 30 or 40 days in Baker's Bay before they can get to sea ; and 
oftentimes vessels attempting to enter it in the fall of the year, are obliged 
to seek refuge, for the winter, in tho harhors farther north. 

The Straits de Fuca and arms of the soa to the westward of it, furnish 
some of the finest harbors on the western coast of America. Those ta 
Pugets Sound offer every requisite facility for the most extensive commerce. 
Ships beat out and into the stiaits with any winds of the coast, and find 
in summer and winter fine anchorage at short intervals on both shores; 
and amonq; the islands of the Sound, a safe harbor from the prevaling 
storms. From Pugets Sound eastward, there is a possible route for a rail 
road to the navigable waters of the Missouri ; flanked with an abundance 
of fuel and other necessary materials. Its length would be about 600 
fliilos. Whether it would answer the desired end, would depend very 
mueh upon the navigation ot' the Missouri. As however the princi. 
pal weight and bulk <if cargoes in the Chinese trade would belong to the 
homeward voyage, and as the lumber used in constructing proper boats on 
the upper Missouri would soil in Saint Louis for something like the cost of 
construction, it may perhaps be presumed that the trade between China 
and the States could be conducted through such an overland communi. 
cation. 

The first day of the winter months came with bright skies over the bean, 
tiful valleys of Oregon. Mounts Washington and Jefferson reared their 
vast pyramids of ice and snow among the fresh green foiests of the lower 
hills, and overlooked tho Willamette, the lower Columbia and the distant 
sea. The herds of California cattle were lowing on the meadows, and 
the flocks of sheep from ihe Downs of England were scampering and 
bleating around their shepherds on the plain ; and the plane of the carpen. 
ter, the adz of the cooper, the hammer of the tinman, and the anvil of the 
blacksmith within the pickets, were all awake when I arose to breakfast 
fdr the last time at Fort Vancouver. The beauty of the day and the busy 
bum of life around me, accorded well with the feelings of joy with wbtdi 
I made preparations to return to my family and home. And yet when I 
met at the table Dr. McLaughlin, Mr. Douglass, and others with whom I 
had passed many pleasant houis, and from whom I had received many 
kindnesses, a sense of sorrow mingled strongly with the delight which the 
occasion naturally inspired. I was to leave Vancouver for the Sandwich 
Islands, and see them no more. And 1 confess that it has seldom been 
my lot in life to have felt so deeply pained at parting with those whom I 
had known so little time. But it became me to hasten my departure; for 
the ship had dropped down to the mouth of the river, and awaited the 
arrival of Mr. Simpson, one of the company's clerks, Mr. Johnson, taQ 
American from St. Louis, and myself. And while wt art rntkinc ih» 
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lower moath of the Willamette, the reader will perhaps be amused with k 
sketch of life at Fort Vancouver. "* 

Fort Vancouver is as has already been intimated, the depot at which are 
brought the furs collected west of the Rocky Mountains, and from which 
they are shipped to England ; and also the place at which all the goods for 
the trade are landed ; and from which ihey are distributed to the various 
posts of that territory by vessels, batteauz or pack animals, as the various 
routes permit. It was established by Governor Simpson in 1824, as the 
great centre of all commercial operations in Oreg«m ; is situated in 
a beautiful plain on the north bank of the Columbia, 90 miles from the 
sea, in latitude 45^ deg. north, and in longitude 122 dcg. west; stands 
400 yards fj^otn the waterside. The noble river before it is 1670 
yards wide, and from 5 to 7 fathoms in depth ; the whole surrounding 
country is an uninterrupted forest of pine, cedar and fir, &.c., interspersed 
here and there with small open spots ; all overlooked by the vast snowy 
pyramids of the Presidents' Range, 35 miles in the east. 

The fort itself is an oblong square, 250 yards in length, by 150 in 
breadth, enclosed by picketa SiO feet in height. The area within is divided 
in'o two courts, around which are arranged 35 wooden buildmgs, used as 
officers* dwellings, lodging apartments for clerks, storehouses for furs, 
goods and grains; and as workshops for carpenters, blacksmiths, coopers, 
tinners, wheclrights, &.c. One building near the rear gate is occupied as 
a school house ; and a brick stritcture as a powder magazine. The wooden 
buildings are constructed in the following manner. Posts are raised at 
convenient intervals, with grooves in the facing sides. In these grooves 
plank are insjrted horizontally ; and the walls are complete. Rafters 
raised upon plates, in the usual way, and covered with boards, form the 
roofs. 

Six hundred yards below the fort, and on the bank of the river, is a 
village of 53 wooden houses, generally constructed like those within the 
pickets. In these live the company's servants. Among them is a hos. 
pital, in which those of them who become diseased are humanely treated, 
i^ck and a little east of the fort, is a barn containing a mammoth threshing 
machine ; and near this are a number of long sheds, used for storing grain 
in the sheaf. And behold the Vancouver farm* stretching up and down 
the river — 3.000 acres, fenced into beautiful fields-r-sprinkled with dairy 
houses, and herdsmen and shepherds' cottages ! A busy place is this. — 
The farmer on horseback at break of day, summons 100 half-breeds and 
Iroquois Indiana from their cabins to the fields. Twenty or thirty ploughs 
tear open the generous soil ; the sowers follow with their seed — and pres. 
sing on them come a dozen harrows to cover it. And thus 30 or 40 
acres are planted in a day, till the immense farm is under crop. The 
season passes on— rteeming with daily industry, until the harvest waves on 
all these fields. And then sickle and hoe glisten in tireless activity to 
gather in the rich reward of this toil ; — live food of 700 people at this post, 
and of thousands more at the posts on the deser-ts in the east and north. 
The saw mill, too, is a scene of constant toil. Thirty or forty Sandwich 
Islanders are felling the pines and dragging them to the mill ;sets of hands 
are plying two gangs of saws by night and day. Three thousand feet of 
lumber per day — 900,000 feet per annum ; constantly being shipped to 
foreign ports. 
The grist mill is not idle. It mast iarniib braad stuff for the posts, and 
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th« Russian market in the north west. And its deep music is hsard dail^ 
and n|ghtiy half the year. 

But we will enter the fort. The blacksmith is repairing plougfathares, 
harrow teeth, chains, and mill irons; the tinman is making cups for th^ 
Indians, and camp kettles, &.c. ; the wheelright is making wagons, and 
the wood parts of ploughs and harrows ; the carpenter is repairing houses 
and building new ones ; the cooper is making barrels for pickling salmon 
and packing furs ; the clerks are posting books and preparing the annual 
returns to the board in London ; the salesmen are receiving beaver and 
dealing cut goods. But hear the voices of those children from the schooj 
house ! They are the half.breed ofTspring of the gentlemen and servants 
of the company; educated at the company's expense, preparatory to being 
apprenticed to trades in Canada. They learn the English language, wri- 
ting, arithmetic and geography. Thegardner, too, is singing out his honest 
satisfaction, as he surveys from the northern gate, ten acres of apple trees 
laden with fruit — his bowers of grape vines — his beds of vegetables and 
flowers. The bell rings for dinner ; we will see the "Hall*' and its con. 
▼ivialitics. 

The dining hall is a spacious room on the second floor, ceiled with pine 
above and at the sides. In the south west corner of it is a large close 
stove, sending outsuflicient caloric to make it comfortable. 

^t the end of a table 20 feet in length stands Governor McLaughlin — 
directing guests and gentlemen from neighboring posts to their places ; and 
chief traders, traders, the physician, clerks and the farmer, slide respect, 
fully to their places, at distances from the Governor corresponding to the 
dignity of their rank in the service. Thanks arc given to God, and all are 
seated. Roast beef and pork, boiled mutton, baked salmon, boiled ham ; 
beets, carrots, turnips, cabbage and potatoes, and wheaten bread, are taste- 
/ully distributed over the table among a dinner set of elegant Queen's ware, 
burnished with glittering glasses and decanters of various colored Italian 
wines. Course alter course goes round, and the Qovernor fills to hisguests 
and friends ; and each gentleman in turn vies with him in diffusing around 
the board a most generous allowance of viands, wines, and warm fellow 
feeling. The cloth and wines are removed together, cigars ^fe lighted, 
and a strolling smoke about the premises, enlivened by a courteoi^s discus- 
lion of some mooted point of natural history or politics, closes t)ie cere- 
monies of the dinner hour at Fort Vancouver. 

These are some of the incidents^f life at Vancouver. But we mppr on 
the lower point of Wapatoo Island, to regale ourselves with food and ^rp. 
This is the highest point of it, and is said never to be overflown. A bold 
rocky shore, and the water deep enough to float the largest vessels — indi. 
cate it a site for the commercial mart of the island. But the souther^) 
shore of the river, an half mile belpw, is past ft doubt the piost important 
point for a town site on the Columbia. It lies at the Ipwer mouth of the 
Willamette — the natural outlet of the best agricultural district of Oregon. 
It is a hillside of gentle acclivity, covered with pine forests. There is a 
gorge in the mountains through which a road from it to the prairies on the 
south can easily be constructed. At this place the H. B. Company have 
•rected a house, and occupy it with one of their servants. 

Havin^r eaten our cold lunch we left Wapatoo Island to the dominion of 
its wild hogs, and took again to our boat. It was a drisly, cheerless day. 
fh9 •iouds ran fast from tha southwest, and objured the sua. Tha wind 
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ell in irregular guats upon the water, and made it difHcuIt keeping oar 
boat afloat. ' But we had a sturdy old Sandwich Islander at one oar, and 
tome foiif or five able bodied Indians at others, and dcs|)ite wiixis and 
waves, OTept that night a dozen miles below the Cowilitz. Thus far below 
Vancouver, the Columbia was generally more than 1,000 yards wide; — 
girded on either side by mountains rising, very generally, from the wat«r 
aide, 2,000 or 3,000 feet in height, and covered with dense forests of pine 
and fir. These mountains are used by the Chenooks as burial places. 
During the epid<mic fever of 1832, which almost swept this portion of th« 
Columbia valley of its inhabitants, vast numbers of the dead were placed 
among them. They were usually wrapped in skins, placed in canoec, 
and hung to the boughs of trees 6 or 8 feet from the ground. Thousands 
of these were seen. 

They hung in groups near the waterside. One of them had n canoe 
inverted over the one containing the dead, and lashed tightly to it. We 
were often driven close to the shore by the heavy wind, and always nou 
ticed that these sepulchral canoes were perforated at the bottom. I 
was informed that this is always done for the twofold purpose of letting 
oat the water which the rains may deposite in them, and of preventing 
their ever being used again by the living. 

The 3d was a blustering day. The southerly winds drove in a heavy 
tide from the Pacific, and lashed the Columbia into foam ; but by keeping 
under the windward shore, we made steady progress till sunset, when the 
increased expanse of the river indicated that wo were about 15 miles from 
the sea. The wind died away, and we pushed on rapidly ; but the dark- 
ness was so great that we lost our course, and grounded upon a sandbar 
three miles to the north of the Tongue Point. After considerable trouble, 
we succeeded in getting off, steered to the northern shore, and in half aa 
hour were again in deep water. But ** the ship, the ship,** was on eterf 
tongue. Was it above or below Tongue Point ? If the latter, we could 
not reach it that night ; for the wind freshened again efery instant, and 
the waves grew angry and fearful, and dashed into the boat at every sweep 
of the paddles! We were beginning to calculate our prospects of an. 
other hour's breathing, when the shadowy outline of the ship was brought 
between us and the open horizon of the mouth of tbe river, an half mile 
below us. The oars struck fast and powerfully now, and the frail boat 
shot over the whitened waves for a few minutes, and lay dancing afid 
surging under the lee of the noble " Vancouver." A rope was hastily 
thrown us, and we stood upon her beautiful deck, manifestly barely saved 
from a watery grave. For now the sounding waves broke awfully all 
around us. Captain Duncan received us very kindly, and introduced us 
immediately to the cordial hospitalities of his cabin. The next morning 
we dropped down to Astoria, and anchored 100 yards from the shore. The 
Captain and passengers landed about 10 o'clock; and as I felt peculiar 
interest in the spot immortalized, no less by the genius of Irving, than the 
enterprise of John Jacob Astor, I spent my time very industriously in ex. 
ploring it. 

The site of this place is three quarters of a mile above the point of 
land between the Columbia and Clatsop Bay. It is a hillside, formerly 
covered with a very heavy forest. The space that has been cleared may 
amount to four acres. It is rendered too wet for cultivation by num. 
#l|iejif springi bursting from the surface. The back ground is tiilj 
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I (oTMt rising over lofty hills; in tho foreground ii the CoIumt)ia, and (be 
broken pine hills of the opposite shore. The Pacific opens ir.jhn weif. 
Astoria has passed away; nothing left of its buildings but an djp batten 
cedar door; nothing remaining of its bastions and pickets, but a half do. 
zen of the latter, tottering among the underbrush. Whiln scramb'ing 
over the grounds, we came upon the trunk of an immense tree — longsinca 
prostrated — which measured between six and seven fathoms in circumfer- 
ence. No inrformation could be obtained as to the length of time it bad 
been decaying. 

The Hudson Bay Company are in possession, and call the post. Fort 
George. They have erected three log buildings, and occupy them with it 
clerk who acts as a telegraph keeper of events at the mouth of the river. 

II a vessel arrives, or is seen laying off and on, mformation of the fact is 
sent to Vancouver, with all the rapidity that can be extracted from arms 
■nd paddles. 

This individual also carries on a limited trade with the Chenook and 
Clatsop Indians. And such is his influence over them, that he bears 
among the company's gentlemen the very distinguished title of ** King of 
the Chenooks." He is a fine, lusty, companionable fellow, and I am dis- 
posed to believe, wears the crown with quite as little injury to his sub- 
jects as to himself. 

In the afternoon we bade adieu to Astoria, and dropped down toward 
Cape Disappointment. The channel of the river runs from the fort in a 
northwestern direction to the point of the Cape, and thence close undar 
it in a southwesterly pourse the distance of four miles, where it crosses 
the bar. The wind was quite baffling while wo were crossing to the 
northern side ; and we consequently began to anticipate a long residence 
in Baker's Bay. But as we neared the Cape, a delightful breeze sprang 
up in the east, filled every sail, rushed the stately ship through the heavy 
seas and swells most merrily. The lead is dipping, and the sailors are 
ebanfing each measure as they take it ; vie approach the bar ; the sound* 
ings decrease; every shout grows more and more awful ! the keel of the 
Vancouver is within fifteen inches of the bar I Every breath is suspend- 
ed, ai>d every eye fixed on the leads, as they are quickly thrown again ! 
They sink ; and the chant for five fathoms enables us to breathe freely. 
We have passed the bar; and Captain Duncan grasps his passengers by 
the hand warmly, and congratulates them at having escaped being lost in 
those wild waters where many a noble ship and brave heart have sunk 
together and forevpr. 

Oflf the mouth of the Columbia— on the deep long swells of the Pa- 
cific seas. The rolling surges t>oom along the mountainous shores! Up the 
▼ale 100 miles the white pyramid of Mount Washington towers above the 
clouds, and the green forests o( Lower Oregon ! That scene I shall never 
fon;et. It was too wild, too unearthly to be described. It was seen at 
snnset; and a night of horrid tempest shut in upon this, the author's last 
view of Oregon. 

FINIS. 
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